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The Saiva Literature 


Alexis SANDERSON 


Those engaged in the study of Saivism have before them in manuscript 
collections in the Indian subcontinent and around the world a great abun- 
dance and variety of textual sources, providing a rich record of what Sai- 
vas of various persuasions were instructed to do and think as adherents of 
their religion, beginning from the period between the Maurya and Gupta 
empires and then increasing to a flood from the fifth century AD onwards, 
when Saivism emerges into view as the dominant faith of the Indian sub- 
continent and large parts of Southeast Asia. During the last four decades 
our knowledge of this literature and its connections with the related textual 
traditions of Tantric Buddhism, Paficaratrika Vaisnavism, and the Jaina Ma- 
ntrasastra, has increased greatly through the study of the contents of these 
collections by a growing number of scholars. The progress of this research 
has been accelerated by two major undertakings. The first is the Nepal- 
German Manuscript Preservation Project (1970-2002) and its continuation, 
the Nepal-German Manuscript Cataloguing Project (2002—), which, as a 
result of an agreement between the German Research Council (Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft) and the Government of Nepal, has microfilmed 
and made readily accessible to scholars about 140,000 Nepalese and East- 
Indian manuscripts preserved in the relative isolation and mild climate of the 
Kathmandu valley, dating in the case of Saiva manuscripts from the ninth 
century onwards.! The second is the collection amassed from the 1950s 
onwards by the French Institute of Pondicherry (IFP) of 8600 predominantly 
Saiva South-Indian palm-leaf manuscripts and 1144 Devanagari paper tran- 
scripts, of which the latter, containing approximately 2000 texts, have in 
recent years been scanned and made available on the internet,” with images 
of the former to follow. There are many other important collections with 
substantial holdings of Saiva manuscripts in India and in Europe. But the 
task of mapping the literature in those collections has been facilitated by 
the fact that these two major projects have enabled scholars to acquaint 
themselves with some rapidity with large quantities of previously unknown 
texts, or texts known only through citations, and so to identify and classify 
more readily than might otherwise have been feasible the riches preserved 
in these other libraries. The work is far from complete, but I offer here 


"See here fn. 183 on p. 49. 
><http://muktalib7.org/IFP_ROOT/access_page.htm>. 
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as one who has been engaged in this research throughout this period my 
present understanding of what the Saiva literature preserved in these various 
collections contains. I shall be comprehensive, in the sense that I shall cover 
the literatures of all the major branches of the Saiva tradition of which I am 
aware; but I cannot attempt to be exhaustive by mentioning every work that I 
have seen in all of these. For in the case of many of these branches, especially 
those that developed or continued to develop from the twelfth century down 
to the recent past, it is feasible to mention in a survey ofthis compass only the 
major among the works that have reached us and, among minor and ancillary 
texts, such as anonymous ritual handbooks and devotional hymns, only some 
examples.) My primary aim is to provide scholars with a chronologically 
ordered map of the main divisions of the literature and their interlocking 
religious contexts as they appear to me at present, reporting the regions in 
which texts were composed where evidence is available. 


Lay Saivism 

First there are texts followed by traditions of lay devotion to Siva. They in- 
clude in the Saiva perspective all instruction for the propitiation of the Vedic 
deity Rudra found in the Vedas and their ancillary corpora.* But the principal 
sources in this domain are the texts of what may be called the Sivadharma 
corpus after the work that is probably the earliest and precedes the others 
in manuscripts that contain all or most of them. These are the Sivadharma, 
Sivadharmottara, Sivadharmasamgraha, Umamahesvarasamvada, Uttaro- 
ttaramahasamvada, Sivopanisad, Vrsasarasamgraha, Dharmaputrika, and 
Lalitavistara? They advocate the veneration of Siva and the dedication of 
a third of one's wealth to the support of his followers, the creation and 
maintenance of temples and other Saiva institutions, and donations thereto, 
promising the devotee success and security in this life and, after death, the 
finite reward of ascension to the deity's paradise (sivalokah, rudralokah), 
followed, once the merit that earned that reward has been exhausted, by the 


3] have excluded from consideration here surviving Saiva textual materials that were produced 
outside the subcontinent, on the islands of Java and Bali, and also the numerous belletristic works 
whose narratives are taken from Saiva mythology. 

“See Bhatta Nàràyanakantha on Mrgendra, Vidyapada 1.2—6 for this perspective and for examples 
of such Srauta rites in the corpora of all four Vedas. 

"These works, up to the Dharmaputrika, are found copied together in this order in numerous 
early Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts (e.g. ULC MS ADD. 1645, 1694, and 2102). The Lalitavistara, 
not to be confused with the Buddhist text of this name, is found at the end of one of these (ASB MS 
G 4007). Outside Nepal we find manuscripts of the first two works, which are also those that are 
quoted in learned Saiva, brahmanical, and Jaina sources, usually transmitted independently, though 
a manuscript of AD 1682/3 in the Bengali script (ULC Ms ADD. 1599) contains both. 

SSivadharma N! f.3v6, N? £.34v2-3, K f. 32112 (11.13): *vittát (K : vittās N! : vitta NZ) trtiya- 
bhagena prakurvita sivarcanam | kurvita và tadardhena yato "nityam hi jivitam ‘He should venerate 
Siva with a third of his wealth or [at the very least] with a sixth. For life is fleeting’. 
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most desirable of incarnations in the human world.’ They claim, moreover, 
that the rewards of adherence extend in various degrees to the devotee’s 
patriline and dependents.* 

Also in this lay Saiva domain are certain Puranas, notably the Skandapu- 
rana, Vayupurana, Lingapurana, Devipuràna, and Sivapurana, and a great 
number of short compositions promoting Saiva sacred sites (Sivaksetram, 
sivayatanam) that have been given the status of scripture by attribution to 
one of these, most commonly the Skandapurana, often in large collections 
covering whole regions. Thus we have, for example, a Himavatkhanda, a 
Revakhanda, an Avantikhanda, a Sahyadrikhanda, a Prabhasakhanda, a Na- 
garakhanda, a Kasikhanda, and a Paundrakhanda assigned to the Skanda- 
? But perhaps even greater is the number of those that circulated locally 
and were never redacted into larger wholes, their claim to scriptural status 
being sustained by no more than an assertion in their colophons that they 
are parts of some Purana. Examples are the Nepalamahatmya attributed to 
a Himavatkhanda of the Skandapurana, the Pampamahatmya attributed to 
a Hemakütakhanda of the same, the Amardakamahatmya attributed to a Kā- 
verikhanda of the Padmapurána, and the Ekalingamahátmya attributed to 
the Vayupurana. In some cases the loci of attribution appear to have had no 
independent existence. Thus in Kashmir it was conventional to attribute such 
compositions to the BArrgisasamhità or Adipurána, though no manuscripts 
of works bearing these names have come to light, let alone manuscripts of 
them containing these supposed parts.!! 


"See, e.g., Sivadharmottara N! f. 44r1-2 (2.115—116): mahavimanaih $rimadbhih sarvakamasam- 
anvitaih | kridate paramam kalam rudraloke vyavasthitah || tatah kalat ksitim prapya raja bhavati 
dharmikah | surüpah sudvijo vapi sarvavidyarthaparagah ‘Established in the world of Rudra he sports 
there for a vast period of time with splendid great aerial palaces provided with every object of desire. 
Thereafter he returns to the earth and becomes a righteous monarch or a handsome brahmin who will 
master the teachings of all branches of learning’. 

*See, e.g., Sivadharmottara N? f. 4712-3 (2.78c-82): yavadaksarasamkhyanam sivajfnasya 
pustake || 79 tavatkalpasahasrani data sivapure vaset | dasa pürvan samuddhrtya dasa vamsyams 
ca pasciman || 80 matapitrdharmapatnih svarge sthapya sivam vrajet | santahpuraparivarah sarva- 
sarvakamasamanvitaih || 82 manoramyair asamkhyataih kridate kalam aksayam * A king who donates 
a manuscript of a scripture of Siva will dwell in the world of Siva for as many thousands of aeons 
as there are syllables in that text. After rescuing [from the hells] ten ascendants and ten descendants 
in his patriline, and having established his parents and his chief wife in heaven, he will proceed to 
[the world of] Siva with the women of his household as his retinue, together with all his officers and 
servants, through the power of his gift of knowledge; and [there] he will sport for time without end 
with innumerable splendid, delightful, and palatial aerial vehicles that will be provided with every 
object of desire’. 

?See Skandapurānaası, Prolegomena, pp. 3, 8, and 10. 

PDRUMDIRAJ 1991, p. 1. 

"Indeed, the Vitastamahdtmya, which extols the sacred sites of Kashmir along the course of 
the river Jhelum (Skt. Vitasta), though sometimes attributed in its colophons to the BArngisasam- 
hita (Vitastamahatmya f. 75v8: iti sribhrngisasamhitayam vitastamahatmye ...; also CLAUSON 1912, 
p. 618: BLO, Stein Mss 155 and 156), is in some manuscripts (CLAUSON 1912, p. 618: BLO, Stein Mss 
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Since this literature is composed for the laity, it is generally written in 
undemanding Sanskrit that could be expected to be readily understood by 
a larger public, but there is also much writing of this kind that recognizes 
the limitation in this regard of even this simple form of the learned lingua 
franca by adopting Tamil, Telugu, and other vernacular languages. As for the 
Sivadharma corpus, the same limitation prompts the Sivadharmottara to rec- 
ommend that it be taught to its audiences in the languages of their regions. !? 
The text probably envisages its being chanted in Sanskrit with each verse or 
group of verses followed by an explanation in the vernacular. But it could 
also be taken as advocating the production of translations. One survives: the 
Tamil Civataruméttaram authored by Vedajfiana I in the sixteenth century.” 


Initiatory Saivism 

Then there are the literatures of forms of Saivism for initiates, which set 
themselves far above that for the laity by offering the individual alone the 
attainment of the non-finite goal of liberation (moksah). This initiatory Sai- 
vism comprises (i) the systems of the Atimarga, namely those of the Pāñ- 
carthika Pasupatas (Atimarga I), the Lakulas, also known as Kalamukhas 
(Atimarga II), and the Kapalikas, also known as Mahavratins or adherents 
of the Somasiddhanta (Atimarga III), that arose in that order, (11) those of 
the Mantramarga or ‘Tantric Saivism’ that developed on the basis of the 
second and third, coexisted with all three, and promised not only liberation 
but also, for those initiates consecrated to office, the ability to accomplish 
supernatural effects (siddhih) such as the averting or counteracting of calami- 
ties (Santih) and the warding off or destruction of enemies (abhicarah),'* and 


153, 154, and 252) assigned to a Kasmirakhanda of the Adipurana. 

P Sivadharmottara N? f£. 4513-4 (2.3): samskrtaih prakrtair vakyair yah sisyün anurüpatah | 
desabhasadyupayais ca bodhayet sa guruh smrtah ‘A Guru is one who conveys the meaning [of 
the text to] his pupils in whatever manner is appropriate to them, using Sanskrit, Prakrit, or such 
means as the regional languages’. 

P On the Tamil Civatarumóttaram see GANESAN 2009, pp. 36-38. 

"[n using the terms Atimarga and Mantramarga to denote these primary divisions of the Saiva 
scriptures (sivasasanam) I am following the usage of the Nisvasamukha (f. 2r3—4) and various later 
scriptural sources (Kamika, Pürvabhaga 1.17c-18b; Mrgendra, Kriyapada 8.78—79; Pauskarapara- 
mesvara quoted in Mrgendravrtti on Kriyapada 8.78—19; Svacchanda 11.43c—45b; and Jayadratha- 
yamala, Satka 1, A f. 302r2-3 [35.72]: laukikam vaidikadhyatmam atimargam athanavam | phala- 
bhedavibhinnam ca sástram evam tu pañcadhā [anavam = ‘pertaining to Mantras’ (anuh)]), which 
give these as the two highest of the five levels into which they divide the body of religious injunction 
relevant to Saivas, namely (i) Laukika (‘mundane’), merit-generating brahmanical religious practice 
directed to the attainment of heaven (svargah), emphasizing the kind of lay Saiva piety that is seen 
in the Sivadharma corpus as the means of reaching the highest of the heavens, namely that of Siva 
[sivalokah]), (ii) Vaidika, the vedadharmah of the four disciplines (a$ramah) of the Veda-student, 
the married householder, the hermit, and the renouncer, aiming not only at heaven but also, through 
the fourth discipline, at liberation, (iii) Adhyatmika, comprising the Samkhya and Yoga systems, (iv) 
Atimarga, and (v) Mantramarga. 

The division of the Atimarga into three within this pentadic classification is attested in the 
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(iii) those of the predominantly Sakta Kulamarga, which offered the same 
goals as the Mantramarga, but propagated distinct ‘Kaula’ methods that have 
more in common with the practices of Atimarga III than with those of the 
Mantramarga and indeed, I propose, developed directly from that source, 
preserving most of its distinctive features.'° 


Chronology 


The dating of these traditions cannot be determined with any precision from 
the available data; but we may say that the Atimarga preceded the Mantrama- 
rga, beginning probably no later than the second century AD! and reaching 
its third stage not later than the fifth," and that the Mantramarga and Kula- 


Siddhantaprakasika of Sarvatmasambhu, p. 6, A pp. 21—22, B pp. 16-17: tani ca sastrani paficavi- 
dhani laukikam vaidikam adhyatmikam *atimargam mantram (AB: atimárgam amargam Ed.) ceti. 
..atimargam tu sastram rudrapranitani pasupatakapalamahavratani ‘And these teachings are of 
five kinds: Laukika, Vaidika, Adhyatmika, Atimarga, and Mantramarga. .... As for the teachings of 
the Atimarga, they are the [three bodies of teaching] promulgated by Rudra, [namely] the Pasupata, 
the Kapalika, and the Mahavrata (= Lakula/Kalamukha)'. It is also seen outside this pentadic 
classification in the Mahabhairavamangala, which has reached us in a ninth-century Nepalese Ms and 
speaks of the highest revelation as comprising the Saivasiddhànta with its three divisions (Madhyama 
[= Saiddhantika], Vama, and Daksina) together with the Paficarthika (kaivali), Lakula, and So- 
masiddhanta (f. 4v2—4): *icchariipadhari (iccha corr. : itsa Cod.) devi *icchasrstipravartani (iccha 
corr. : itsã Cod.) | tatah sa varsate vaca *sastravrstir anekadha (conj. : Sastravrstir anekatha Cod.) || 
prathamam saivasiddhantam bhedatrayasamanvitam | kaivali lakulam caiva somasiddhantam eva ca. 
My interpretation of this passage, according to which the non-Atimargic revelation, here called *the 
Saivasiddhanta with its three divisions’, refers to the whole Mantramarga, rests on the fact that this 
work is a satellite of the non-Saiddhantika Picumata/Brahmayamala, also called Ucchusma (f. 1v5 
[v. 6]: [ucch]u[sm]i[y]e mahatantre laksapadadhike vibho | sarvatantrasya saro ‘yam siddhantam 
paripathyate), and that a distinguishing mark of that text is that it teaches this classification 
into three streams (Madhyama [= Saiddhantika], Vama, and Daksina), for which see here p. 33. 
My taking Kaivali to denote Atimarga I, more specifically the Pancartha (as expounded in the 
Paficarthabhasya), rests on the fact that the term kevalarthah is used with this meaning in the 
Paficarthika Yamaprakarana, v.21, the Tewar stone inscription of Gayakarna (AD 1151), CI 41:58, 
v. 5c; and Sarvajnanottara A f. 3711—2. For the doctrine that while the Atimarga teaches only the 
means of liberation the Mantramarga teaches both such means and the means of accomplishing 
supernatural effects (siddhih) see Tantraloka 37.14—16. 

See here fn. 220 on p. 57. 

'6See D. R. BHANDARKAR in the introduction to his edition of the Mathura pillar inscription of AD 
380/381 (EI 21:1, pp. 5-7). 

The earliest reference to the Kàpalikas (Atimarga III) may be that in Agastyasimha’s commentary 
on the Jaina Dasaveyaliyasutta, Gatha 237, p. 232 (on followers of bad religious practices [kupa- 
samdino]): abambhacarino kavaliyadayo rattavadadayo ya samcaiya | evamadayo davvabhikkhavo 
bhavamti ‘Insincere mendicants are, for example, non-celibate ascetics such as the Kapalikas and 
monks with abundant provisions such as the red-robed [Buddhists]’). It will be the oldest if Paul 
Dunpas is accurate in claiming that this text “can realistically be dated to around the fifth century 
CE" (2002, p. 6). However, if that date is based on the fact that Agastyasimha predates the council 
convened by Devarddhiganin at Valabhi, at which the Svetambara Jaina canon is held to have 
been finally fixed, then all will depend on the accuracy of the dating of that council. That has 
been placed in 453 or 466, both dates being recorded by Jaina tradition. But it has recently been 
demonstrated that these dates are first encountered in much later sources, the earliest dated in AD 
1307, and then with a great deal of uncertainty as to the event to which they refer (WiLEs 2006). In 
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marga emerged thereafter, the earliest text of the former, the Nisvasamiila, 
assignable to the period 450—550!* and Mantramargic learned exposition on 
the basis of an already constituted corpus of scriptural texts in evidence not 
later than the eighth century? and at its height in both the Mantramarga and 
the Kulamarga from the ninth to the twelfth.?? The earliest unambiguous 
dateable evidence of the Kulamarga is from the early ninth century, in the 
Haravijaya of the Kashmirian Ratnakara.?! There may be a reference to 
followers of the Kulamarga in the description of the temple of the goddess 
Vindhyavasini in the Prakrit Kavya Gatidavaho of Vakpatiraja, written in 
the first half of the eighth century; but this is not beyond doubt.? 


the first half of the sixth century we have a reference in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, which 
mentions as a good omen the approach from a person's southwest of a cow, a person playing, 
or a Kapalika: usrakridakakapalikagamo nairrte samuddistah (86.22ab). The Pusa chu tai jing 
3 BE NARS (Bodhisattva Womb Sūtra) translated by Zhu Fonian “£ (#2 during the Later Chin 
dynasty under the Yaos (AD 384—417) refers to misguided ascetics who clothe themselves with bones 
and make their food vessels out of bones (Taisho 12:1044c14—15), tr. LEGITTIMO 2006, p. 57). This 
could be taken as evidence of awareness of Atimarga III in the fourth century AD, were it not that the 
practices described are also typical of Atimarga II. 

The claim of LORENZEN (1991, pp. 13—14) that a reference to ascetics carrying skull-bowls and 
skull-staffs in the Buddhist Lalitavistara gives us evidence of Kapalikas in “the early centuries of the 
Christian era" rests, I surmise, on the fact that we have a Chinese translation of the Lalitavistara made 
by the prolific Indo-Scythian translator Zhu Fahu 47%} (Dharmaraksa) in AD 308. But it also rests 
on the assumption that the passage in question, seen by LORENZEN in the Sanskrit text published on 
the basis of late Nepalese Mss, was already present in the text when it was translated by Zhu Fahu. 
In fact Fahu's text lacks the reference (and indeed all other Saiva elements seen later), which appears 
only in the translation of Dipoheluo Hii ZÉ (Divakara) completed in 683 or 685. The relevant 
passages in the two translations are Taisho 3:510c11—27 (tr. Zhu Fahu), corresponding approximately 
to Taisho 3:580c22—58 1a26 (tr. Dipoheluo) with the reference to skulls in the latter at 3:581a10—11.I 
am very grateful to Miyako Notake for her kind assistance in consulting the two Chinese translations 
in order to ascertain whether, as I suspected, the reference to Kapalikas is lacking in the earlier. In 
any case this passage in the later translation could refer to followers of Atimarga II, since the use of 
skull-bowls and skull-staffs is common to both Atimarga II and Atimarga III. 

A mention of Kapalikas in Yavanajataka 62.25 would give a date much earlier than that attributed 
to Agastyasimha if PINGREE (1979) were right that the colophonic verses of this work tell us that 
it was composed in [Saka] 191, = Ap 269/270. However, it has now been shown by Mak (2013), 
confirming a doubt voiced by FALK (2012, p. 143, fn. 2), that there is no date here. To obtain it we 
have to (i) believe that the author used the bhiitasamkhya system of rendering numerals in spite of the 
fact that he does so nowhere else in this number-rich work, (ii) read narayanankendumayadi- where 
the manuscripts clearly read narayanarkendumayadi-, a reading that conveys appropriate meaning as 
it stands, and then, in order to obain the bhitasamkhya number 191, (iii) accept PINGREE's emendation 
narayanankendumitabda-, and (iv) accept that narayana- in the compound denotes the digit 1 even 
though this usage is not found anywhere else in bhütasamkhya notation. In the light of this argument 
we can now say only that the Yavanajataka is earlier than the first dateable citations of it, which are 
in Bhaskara’s commentary on the Aryabhafiya, composed in AD 629 (Max 2013, p. 65). 

18 GoopaLL and Isaacson 2007, p. 6. 

19I refer to the works of Sadyojyotis and Brhaspati, for whose dating see here fn. 55 on p. 15. 

20S ANDERSON 2007b. 

?! Haravijaya 47.96—99 in the context of the Trika (see also 47.112); see SANDERSON 2001, pp. 18— 
19, fn. 21 

22 Gatidavaho v.319, in the hymn to the goddess Vindhyavasini: visasijjantamahapasudamsa- 
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The literature of lay devotion began when the Atimarga was already 
established and continued to grow after the emergence of the Mantramarga. 
It might be assumed that it was produced by adherents of the initiatory 
traditions for the guidance of their uninitiated followers. However, while 
these texts show some awareness of the initiatory traditions, either of the 
Atimarga alone or of both that and the Mantramarga, and while the initiatory 
traditions promoted this literature as valid prescription for their lay follow- 
ers, divergences in matters of doctrine argue against the assumption that they 
themselves produced it. It is rather the product of an old and widespread 
tradition that the initiatory systems acknowledged when they rose to promi- 


nasambhamaparopparariidha | gayane cciya gamdhaüdim kunamti kaiilanario ‘The Kaula women 
seem to form a shrine for you in the air as they clamber over each other in their excitement at the 
sight of a human sacrificial victim being carved up'. I cited this verse in SANDERSON 2001 (p. 11 
and fn. 9) as the earliest evidence of the Kulamarga, taking Pkt. kaüla- to be Pkt. for Skt. kaula- in 
the meaning ‘follower of the Kula[marga]'. But it is less than certain that this is what is intended 
here. The form kaiila- (rather than kola-) for Skt. kaula- is seen in this sense in the tenth-century 
Apabhramsa Mahapurana 79.7.5 (appatim ambari samjoyamanu kaülu vi bhavai mahumukkananu | 
nicceyani susiri sivattu thavai pasumasu khai mahu sihu pibai ‘Gazing into the void the Kaula too 
meditates, his understanding lost through wine. He installs Sivahood in the sheath [of the vagina]), 
devoid of consciousness [though that is]. He eats the flesh of animals and drinks alcoholic liquor"). 
But itis a commonplace in descriptions ofthe cult ofthis wild goddess that her devotees are said to be 
the indigenous forest-dwellers of the region; the scene depicted here seems more appropriate to them 
than to Kaula women, that is to say, to the wives of Kaula initiates or women who are themselves 
Kaula initiates; and the forest-dwellers inhabiting the hilly regions of central India within which the 
temple of Vindhyavasini was located are the tribal people now called Kols (Skt. kolah [Agnipurana 
277.3]). When Sanskrit and Prakrit sources speak of her tribal worshippers they identify them 
as Sabaras (Gatidavaho v. 336 and 338, Haravijaya 47.41, 47.152; Kathüsaritságara 55.220; and 
Brhatkathamanjari 9.436—439), Pulindas, or Bhillas, these ethnonyms being used interchangeably 
(Kathüsaritságara 55.220, 72.3-4, 101.283—284). But Sabara is a generic term that includes the Kols 
within its reference (MAZUMDAR 1927, p. 26) and the Kol tribes themselves preserve the memory of 
this name (THAPAR 2000, p. 249). It is at least possible, therefore, that it is Kol women that are being 
referred to here as kaülanàrtio. 

As for the date of the Gatidavaho, its author Vakpatiraja was a poet of the court of Yasovarman 
of Kanyakubja and a pupil of the dramatist Bhavabhüti (Gaüdavaho v. 799), and this Ya$ovarman 
is very probably the ruler Yishafumo [Yeshufamo] {4K J} mentioned in the encyclopaedia Cefu 
yuangui HF JCE of AD 1005-1013 (Ch. 971, p.9r; tr. CHAVANNES 1903, pp. 53 and 100) in a 
passage cited from the Jiu Tangshu & Bi $ (Old History of the Tang) as a king of central India 
who sent a Buddhist monk to pay homage to the Chinese court in AD 731. This identification was 
proposed by PAUTHIER (1840, p. 66, n. 1) in his translation of a section on India containing this 
notice in the Gujin tushu jicheng TS || 8$ 48 JX, (Complete Collection of Pictures and Books of Old 
and Modern Times) of AD 1726-1728, and accepted by LÉvi (LÉvi and CHAVANNES 1895, p. 353, 
fn.) and CHAVANNES (1903, p. 53, fn.2). According to Kalhana (Rajatarangini 4.131—145), who 
reports Ya$ovarman's association with Vakpati and Bhavabhüti (4.144), Ya$ovarman was dethroned 
by Muktapida-Lalitaditya of Kashmir (r. c. 725—c. 762), an event that probably occurred about 740— 
745 (SurrH 1908, p. 777). His rule must have begun at some time before his embassy to China in AD 
731. The year 728 has been proposed (SurrH 1908, p. 784) on the sole ground that the embassy is 
likely to have occurred shortly after his accession. No epigraphical evidence enables us to date his 
reign more precisely, there being only one inscription, excavated at Nalanda and undated, that can be 
assigned to it (EJ 20:2). 
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nence, just as they took over pre-existing Saiva temple cults.? 


The Atimarga 

The corpus of texts known to us from the Atimarga is small. From the Pāñ- 
carthika Pasupatas (Atimarga I) we have their foundational text, the Pañcā- 
rtha or Pasupatasütra, probably much the earliest of our texts of initiatory 
Saivism, perhaps of the second century AD,” containing practical religious 
instruction and the Mantras of this system, with the commentary (Paficartha- 
bhàsya) of Kaundinya. The latter, poorly transmited in three manuscripts 
of which only one is complete,” was probably composed at some time 
between AD 400 and 550.26 We also have five short verse-texts. Of these the 
Samskaravidhi, the Patravidhi, the Prayascittavidhi, and the Antestividhi, 
which have come down to us in a single manuscript," are devoted as their 
titles reveal to the procedure of the initiation ceremony, rules concerning the 
ascetic's begging bowl, penances, and the procedures for the disposal of the 
dead, principally burial. The fifth, the Ganakarika, arranges the various key 
elements of the teaching pertaining to initiation and the stages of the post- 
initiatory discipline contained in the Pañcārthabhāşya under nine sets (ga- 
nah) of items, comprising eight pentads and one triad. This too, together with 
a commentary, the Ratnatika, has reached us through a single manuscript, 
which was preserved by good fortune in a bundle of Jaina texts in a Jaina 
library in Patan.?* 

I consider it probable that these five texts, like the Paficartha, were 
taught as revelation rather than as works of human scholarship. For the 
Sanskrit of the Ganakarika and the four -vidhi texts does not conform to 
the norms expected of writing claimed by authors as their own. Rather its 
transgressions of the rules of the grammarians associate it with the ‘Aisa’ 
register of Sanskrit seen in the surviving early Saiva scriptures of the Man- 
tramarga.”? In support of the position that the Ganakarika was considered 


>For evidence that the Saiva temple cults were a phenomenon that the initiatory traditions 
appropriated rather than created see SANDERSON 2004, pp. 435-444. 

"For this date see here p. 5. 

P See BisscHoP 2005 for an account of the three manuscripts. 

See Hara 1966, pp. 129-130. 

?"They were discovered in the Nepalese National Archives by Professor Diwakar Acharya (Kyoto) 
in an undated palm-leaf manuscript (NAK 1-736, NGMPP B 32/12) whose contents were well concealed 
since it had been listed under the incomplete and inadequately specific title Diksavidhi. He opines 
that the manuscript is written in Maharashtra-style Devanagari script of around the middle of the 
fourteenth century (ACHARYA 2007, pp. 27-29). 

8The contents of this manuscript bundle are described in GANDHI 1937, pp. 3—5 (Ms 3). He reports 
that it contains 159 folios, and that the Paficarthika Pasupata works occupy ff. 128-159. 

Note, for example, trini vrttayah (Ganakarika 2d, for tisro vrttayah), ajfíanahüny adharmasya hā- 
nir (ibid. 4ab, for ajnanahanir adharmasya hanir), parigrahet (Samskaravidhi 13c, for parigrhniyat), 
nivedita (ibid. 34c, for nivedayet), alepya-m-i$varam (ibid. 61d, for alepyesvaram), sudrad grhya 
(Patravidhi 2a, for sudrad grhitva), tad grhed (ibid. 46c, for tad grhniyad), grhad grham paryatanto 
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to be scripture rather than mere human exegesis we may also cite the fact 
that the author of the commentary on the text presents it as the answer 
given to a question of a disciple that begins with the words “Is it the case, 
O Bhagavat ...2".?? For this is how Kaundinya introduces the Paficártha 
in his Paricarthabhasya, as the answer given by Siva as the first teacher 
(named Lakulisa in later sources) to a question by Kusika, his first disciple, 
which begins with the words “O Bhagavat, is there or is there not a definitive 
removing of all these forms of suffering?" ?! This strongly suggests that the 
author of the Ratnatikà considered the propagation of the Ganakarika to be 
on a par with that ofthe Paricartha. Furthermore, the Prayascittavidhi is said 
in its first colophon to have been “taught by the Venerable Gárgya".? This 
attribution may be to the Gargya who was the second of the four disciples of 
Lakulisa held to have been the progenitors of the four Paficarthika lineages 
(gotram).?? This is consistent with a belief that the text is revelation, since a 
tradition seen in the earliest Skandapurana holds that these four were created 
from the four faces of Siva and instructed to take birth in the world for the 
salvation of brahmins.?^ It is further supported by the colophon's expression 
‘taught by’ (-upadistah) as opposed to ‘composed by’ (-viracitah) or the like. 

Four other small Patficarthika works are contained in the bundle of Jaina 
manuscripts that contains the Ganakarika and its commentary. The first 
comprises twenty-one verses on the universal ethical principles (yamah) of 
the Paficarthikas following the Paficarthabhasya, and the second, in thirteen 
verses, follows obeisance to the twenty-eight incarnations of Rudra, from 
Sveta to Lakulisa, with a prayer to the last that the author may master his doc- 
trine. Both inform us that they are the work of an otherwise unknown ascetic 


(ibid. 52a, for grhad grham paryatan), vidvamso (ibid. 60b, for vidvan), nityam so vidhim acaret 
(Prayascittavidhi f. 1312, for nityam sa vidhim acaret), diva retodgame jate (ibid. f. 14r5, for diva reta- 
udgame jate), labdhacaryapadam yena (Antestividhi 8c, for labdham Gcaryapadam yena), yuktir- 
agamagarhitam (ibid. 11d, for yuktyagamagarhitam), ayam pathah (ibid. 15d, for ayam panthah), 
svasirenoparim *param (conj. : parim Ed.) (ibid. 25d, for svasira-upari param), and siropari (ibid. 
34d, for sira-upari). 

In referring to such forms as Aisa, meaning ‘proper to God’ or ‘uttered by God’ I am adopting the 
practice of Ksemaraja and Jayaratha, who speak of the few such forms that have survived the linguistic 
upgrading characteristic of the Kashmirian transmissions as aisa- (or aisvara-), most commonly with 
the phrase ity aisah pathah; see, e.g., Svacchandoddyota on 3.17, 4.234, 4.384, 4.530, 5.64, 6.49, 
7.30, and 9.68, Netroddyota on 6.49, and Vamakesvarimatavivarana on 4.43. 

30 Ratnatikà, p.2, 1.7: kim nu bhagavan paricarthoktasamastaniyoganupálanàd eva duhkhantah 
prapyata iti. 

3! Paficarthabhüsya p. 4: sisvah prstavan bhagavan kim etesam ...sarvaduhkhanam aikantiko tya- 
nto vyapoho Sty uta neti. 

3? Prayascittavidhi f. 13v5: iti gargyapadopadista<h> *prayascittasambandhadhydyah samaptah 
(prayascitta corr. : prayascittah Cod.). 

3 EI 1:32, vv. 16-17 (the Cintra Pragasti from Somnathpattan).The lineage of Gargya is the 
only one membership of which is claimed in an inscription (ibid., v. 19ab: *gargeyagotrabharanam 
[gargeya corr. : gargyeya Ed.] babhüva sthanadhipah kartikarasinama). 

4 Skandapurünag 167.128c-133. 
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called Vi$éuddhamuni. The third, in twenty-six Arya verses, summarizes, 
without indication of authorship, what Kaundinya teaches in the Paficar- 
thabhàsya on the nature of Siva/Rudra as the cause (karanam) of all things, 
the first of the five topics (padarthah, arthah) that give the foundational 
text its name (Paficartha) and thereby its followers theirs (Paficarthika). 
This is only the first part of a work that summarized the teaching of the 
Pancarthabhasya on all five topics, namely the Cause (karanam), the Effect 
(karyam), the Observance (vidhih), Union (yogah), and the End of Suffering 
(duhkhantah).*> The fourth is a hymn of seven verses in which Rudra is 
invoked under twenty-one names followed by instruction to the reader that 
the recitation of these names or even one of them at the end of his worship 
will lead him to Siva when he dies and the information that this teaching 
was given by Rudra in the Skandapurana at the request of Gauri, followed 
by a verse of obeisance to the Goddess as the Gnosis of the Paricartha 
(paficarthavidya).?6 

Apart from these sources we have in the Mantramarga's Ni$vasamukha 
a brief versified account of Atimarga I based on the instructional parts of the 
Paiicártha?! with the addition of a rule that one should offer Siva only flow- 
ers that have withered and fallen to the ground,** and another in a Puranic 
work from Karnataka, the Pampamahatmya, which incorporates a modified 
version of the eight verses of the Ganakarika and elaborates the discipline 
following our known sources, ?? but also provides revealing information not 
found in those, notably that when in the last stage of the Paficarthika's ascetic 
discipline he retires to die in a cremation-ground, it is envisaged that he 


>This is apparent from the first line: sivabhavavidhisayujyam siddhim caham samdasato vaksye 
‘I shall expound in brief Siva (= karanam), the world (=karyam), the observance (vidhih), union 
(=yogah), and the attainment of the goal (7 duhkhantah)'. Cf. Paficarthabhasya, p. 6, 11. 21-21: 
evam *saduhkhantah [em. : saduhkhantah Ed.] karyam karanam yogo vidhir iti pancaiva padarthah 
samasata uddistah ‘Thus there are five topics of instruction that have been briefly announced, namely 
the Cause, the Effect, Union, and Observance, together with the End of Suffering’. 

3éThese four passages have been published by DALAL in an appendix to his edition of the 
Ganakarika and its commentary. 

? Nisvasamukha 4.69b-87a (f. 17r3—v2). 

3* Nisvasamukha f. 17r4 (4.72): ekaváso hy avaso và daksinamürtim Gsritah | suSirnapatitaih 
puspair devadevam samar[cayet]. Cf. Paficartha 1.9—11: ...-opatisthet, mahadevasya daksinamurteh, 
ekavasah, avasa va. The purpose of this requirement that the ascetic should worship with fallen 
flowers is evidently the avoidance of the sin of injuring sentient beings (ahimsda), a principle much 
stressed in the Paricarthabhasya. It appears also in the Devikalottara (v. 71ab: svayampatitapuspais 
tu kartavyam sivapüjanam). That plants are sentient beings and that therefore ascetics should avoid 
harming them is one of a number of notions that the Paficarthikas shared with and probably adopted 
from the Jainas; see, e.g., Dasaveyaliyasutta 6.9 (p. 144): javamti loe pana tasa aduva thavara | te 
jànam ajanam và na hane no vi ghatae ‘He should not kill or cause to be killed, wittingly or 
unwittingly, any living being in the world, whether animal or plant'. 

? Pampamahatmya, Adhyayas 11-12. Adhyaya 11 covers the ascetic discipline as set out in the 
Paficarthabhasya and Ganakarika. Adhyaya 12 is the Prayascittavidhi, a treatment of penances that 
has much in common with the Paücarthika Prayascittavidhi of Gargya and may well have drawn on 
it. 
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will do so by ending his life through Yoga, by extracting his soul from 
his body through meditation, a practice only alluded to in the Paficartha 
and its commentary but much stressed in the Mantramarga, particularly in 
the Matangaparamesvara, which in its prescriptions for ascetic initiates 
perpetuates the discipline of the Atimarga.*° 

Paficarthika tradition is also reflected in a number of Puranic works. 
These are of uncertain value as evidence of properly Paficarthika beliefs 
and practices, representing rather modifications through accommodation to 
brahmanical orthopraxy. But the Pampamahatmya is exceptional in this 
regard, as is the earliest, and probably original Skandapurdna, a work whose 
first redaction, in North India, was probably produced within the period AD 
550—650, and which reaches us in manuscripts of which the earliest was 
penned in AD 810/811.*! For this contains valuable traditions concerning 
the early history of this form of Saivism, its lineages, and sacred sites.’ 

As for the scriptures of Atimarga II, we have, apart from their titles, 
only a few verses quoted from one of them, the Paricarthapramana, in a 
Mantramargic commentary.*? Knowledge of the textual prescriptions of this 
tradition can be gained at present only from the account of it given in the Ma- 
ntramarga’s Nisvasamukha and from scattered remarks in other sources.“ 
We also have an account in the Pampamahatmya; but this, being secondary, 
is of uncertain reliability in the absence of more detailed primary sources. 

The situation with the Kapalika/Mahavratin tradition of Atimarga III, 
also known as the Somasiddhanta, is much the same, though it is now clear 
that much of its practice was carried forward into the more antinomian tradi- 
tions of the Mantramarga and Kulamarga? and that with it may have come 
textual material of which some, such as the Yoginisamcara incorporated in 


“°This stage, that of cutting [the connection of the soul with the body] (chedavasthd), is covered in 
Pampamahatmya, Adhyaya 11.55c—63b. The related material in the Matangaparamesvara to which 
I refer is Caryapada 9.30—32, which prescribes Yogic suicide in a cremation ground in its chapter 
devoted to what it calls the rudravratam, which is evidently modelled on the Paficarthika ascetic 
discipline, and Yogapada 7.41—48, which details the practice. On the Atimargic character of this 
rudravratam see SANDERSON 2006a, pp. 202-208, which gives a critical edition and translation of 
Caryapada 9.1—13 and 9.18-32. 

“'On the date of this Skandapurdna see YoKocut 2013a, pp. 54-58; also Yokocur 1999, p. 68; 
BisscHoP 2006, pp. 14 and 33. On the North-Indian origin of the Nepalese recension seen in the 
earliest surviving Mss see YOKOCHI 2013a, pp. 48—50. On the date of the oldest of these Mss see 
ADRIAENSEN, BAKKER, and ISAACSON 1998, p. 5; YOKOCHI 2013a, p. 3, fn. 1, pointing out that the 
date is 10 March AD 810 if the year (Samvat 234 of the era of Manadeva/Amsuvarman) is current and 
811 if it is expired. 

© Skandapuránas 167.118—149 (on the sacred site Karohana), 182c-183b (on the existence of eight 
Pasupata sites in Magadha). The work ends (Adhyayas 174—183, = Skandapuranaxs vol. 2, pp. 939— 
984) with a detailed account of a version of Pasupata meditation practice. 

For the Lakula scriptures known as the Pramanas and this solitary quotation see SANDERSON 
20062, pp. 169-176. 

^ See SANDERSON 2006a, pp. 163—184, 188—199. 

45See here fn. 220 on p. 57. 
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the Jayadrathayamala, may have undergone little redactional modification. 
Here too we have a secondary source of uncertain value in the Pampamaha- 
tmya. 

In the prescriptive evidence of the Atimarga the emphasis is on medi- 
tative absorption in the deity and counter-cultural asceticism, that is to say, 
on practices that draw their strength and appeal from their contravention 
of the norms of conduct imposed by the dominant, brahmanical culture. 
Nonetheless this is transcendence from within. For initiation and thence the 
practice of the discipline are stated in our sources to be accessible only to 
brahmins and only to those who have duly passed through the ceremony that 
qualifies a boy to begin the study of the Veda.*° This requirement excludes 
women, though we have epigraphic evidence in an inscription of AD 1208/9 
from Mt. Abu that this exclusion was not always enforced.*” 


The Mantramarga 


In the texts of the Mantramarga access is extended to Siva-devotees in all 
the four caste-classes (varnah), and also to women, though in the last 
case usually only as passive beneficiaries of initiation rather than as active 
initiates with access to office. By “passive beneficiaries" I mean those who 
have received the form of initiation termed ‘without seed’ (nirbija diksa), in 
which the destruction of the soul's bonds effected by the ritual is made to 
include that of the post-initiatory discipline (samayapasah). Such persons 
are promised the benefit of initiation, namely liberation at death, but freed 
of the inconvenience of the ritual obligations that bind ordinary initiates. 
They are passive beneficiaries, then, in the sense that they do not have to 
do what ordinary initiates do. They are expected instead to maintain the 
duties they had as lay Saivas before their initiation.4? Moreover, although 
meditation and asceticism are carried over into these texts it is the prescrip- 
tion of ritual that now dominates; and this comprises not only ritual worship 
as the regular duty of initiates but also, and more crucially, the ritual of 
initiation itself (diksa), which, greatly elaborated, is promoted as the means 


^*For Atimàrga I see, e.g., Paficartha 4.20, Paficárthabhàsya thereon p. 106, Il. 17—18 and p. 8, 
ll. 5-9, Skandapuranag 167.115, 117, 120, 130, and EZ 30:3 (Paldi inscription of Guhila Arisimha 
AD 1116), v. 15. In the case of the Kalamukhas (Atimarga II) we have only the testimony of the 
Pampamahatmya (Uttarabhaga 15 [Kalamukhamatanirüpana], v. 3—4b). 

4714 11, pp. 220-223. 

^*On the caste-inclusivity of the Mantramarga see SANDERSON 2009a, pp. 284-301 and SANDER- 
SON 2009b. 

?] say women were usually only passive beneficiaries of initiation, because there is an exception. 
The Brhatkàalottara, a late Saiddhantika scripture, probably composed/compiled c. AD 900 and in 
Kashmir, does introduce in its Gauriyagapatala (ff. 111r2—118v1) a form of initiation through which 
women as well as men may become active in the Mantramarga, though women are still barred 
from appointment as officiants and are strictly enjoined not to allow their duties as initiates to take 
precedence over their duties to their husbands. This is an initiation into the cult of Siva's consort 
Gauri. 
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by which Siva himself chooses to destroy the bonds of souls ripe for lib- 
eration, acting through the person of his consecrated officiants (acaryah, 
guruh), who alone are empowered to perform the ritual. This shift justifies 
the giving of initiation to devotees such as women, and also to rulers, who 
by reason of their duties of governance are not able thereafter to take on 
any additional ritual commitments. Only for others was initiation promoted 
as both liberating and qualificatory. The substantial rewards bestowed on 
officiants for performing such initiations for kings was no doubt among the 
principal drivers of the growth and spread of the Mantramarga's institutions. 
In addition the literature sets out rituals for the installation (pratistha) of 
Lingas, other substrates of worship, and the temples that enshrine them, and 
for the accomplishment of the supernatural effects mentioned above.^? 


The Saiddhantika Scriptures 


The Mantramarga comprises two main divisions. The first of these came 
to call itself the Siddhanta (‘the definitive doctrine’). Its texts dominate the 
prescription of the more visible domains of the Mantramarga, presenting 
its officiants as performing the consecration of Lingas and temples where 
worship was to be performed for the collective benefit of all, holding office 
as the superintendents of the monasteries (mathah) commonly attached to 
them, and taking the office of the King's Preceptor (rajaguruh), offering the 
monarch the benefit of Saiva initiation and consecrating him in his office in 
a Saiva variant of the brahmanical ceremony of royal consecration (ràjyà- 
bhisekah), thus promoting its officiants as vital to the welfare of the whole 
society. 

Of its early scriptures those that survive completely or substantially are 
the Nisvasa corpus (Nisvasamukha, Nisvasamüla, Nisvasanaya, Nisvdso- 
ttara, Nisvasaguhya, and Nisvasakarika, the last including the Diksottara), 
various texts that are or claim to be redactions of the Kalottara (Jnanapa- 
ficásikà, Satika, Sardhasatika, Dvisatika, Sardhatrisatika, Saptasatika, Tra- 
yodasasatika, and Brhatkalottara), the Sarvajndnottara, the Paramesvara 
(Pauskaraparamesvara), the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha, the Rauravasü- 
trasamgraha, the Matangaparamesvara, the Kirana, the Mrgendra, and the 
Parakhya. These scriptural sources are supplemented by two digests, the 
Prayascittasamuccaya of Hrdayasiva?! and the Nityadisamgraha of Taksa- 


"See here p. 4. 

5l For the date of this compendium—the earliest known manuscript is of AD 1157/8—see SANDER- 
SON 2001, pp. 2-4, fn. 1. Verses found at the end of the work and edited in SANDERSON 2001 (p. 3) 
tell us that its author, the ascetic Hrdayasiva, was the disciple of a certain I$vara$iva, described 
as venerated [as their Guru] by several great kings (jagatipatibhir nrpaih pujitapadapankajah), an 
initiate in the spiritual lineage of an ascetic popularly known as Lambakarna—we are not given his 
initiation name—who had moved from the [A]ranipadraka monastery (at Ranod, 25?04 N 77?52 E, 
in the old state of Gwalior) to the Goratika monastery in the Paramara capital Dhara in Malava (Dhar 
in Malwa, Madhya Pradesh, 22°36N 75?18 E), a distance of about 350 km to the SW across the 
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kavarta, which preserve for us passages of several scriptures of the Man- 
tramarga that have not otherwise reached us, both Saiddhantika and non- 
Saiddhàntika.?? 


The Saiddhantika Exegesis 


We also have a body of learned exegesis on some of these works. On the 
doctrinal chapters of the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha we have a running 


Vindhyas, and there performed the Saiva initiation of the Paramara king Siyaka. This is probably 
the Styaka of that dynasty whose three known inscriptions are copper-plate grants issued in AD 949 
and 969 (IIP 1-3), with the first known grant of his successor Vakpatiraja II (JIP 4) issued in 974. 
It is possible that the king in question was an earlier ruler of this name mentioned in the Udepur 
Prasasti of Paramara Udayaditya (EJ 2:28, IIP 21). That, after naming Upendraraja as the founder 
of the dynasty, lists as his successors Vairisimha (I), Styaka (I), Vakpatiraja (1), Vairisimha (ID, 
alias Vajrata, Harsadeva (alias Styaka [II]), and Vakpatiraja (II), followed by Sindhuraja, Bhojadeva, 
and Udayaditya. If this Styaka I was the king initiated by Lambakarna, then the date of the latter 
would be pushed back in time, perhaps as far as the ninth century. However, there are reasons to 
doubt the historicity of this Styaka I. No other source, epigraphic or literary, mentions him. The 
panegyric of the dynasty given by Padmagupta in the Mahakavya Navasahasankacarita begins 
its continuous genealogy only with Vakpatiraja (I), but does at least report that there were kings 
who ruled between the founder Upendra and this king, saying that Vakpatiraja (I) became king 
when Upendra and others after him had passed away (11.80: tasmin gate narendresu tadanyesu 
gatesu ca | tatra vakpatirajakhyah parthivendur ajayata); and the land-grants of Styaka (IT) IP 1— 
2) begin their genealogy from Bappaiparaja (Vakpatiraja I) (— Vairisimha — Styaka [II]) without 
referring to any early rulers in the line. This silence is not evidence of absence since the Paramara 
inscriptions usually do not report the genealogy of the issuing king for more than the three preceding 
reigns. Thus, for example, the grants of Bhoja (IIP 8-15, 18) go back only to Styaka (IT) (> 
Vakpatiraja II — Sindhuraja — Bhoja). More troubling in this regard is the fact that the grants of 
Vakpatiraja (II) (ZIP 4-9) give the genealogy as follows: Krsnaraja — Vairisimha (IT) — Styaka (II) > 
Vakpatiraja IL, admitting no king between the founder and Vairisimha II. All this suggests confusion 
and indeed contradiction unless Vakpatiraja was Krsnaraja/Upendraraja under another name. It is 
difficult therefore not to suspect that a gap has been opened after the supposed founder to push the 
line further back in time and that this gap has been filled in the Udepur Prasasti with doubles of 
Vakpatiraja I’s two successors, Vairisimha and Styaka, thus creating two successive triads with the 
same names. If, then, Lambakarna was the initiation Guru of Styaka II, the only Styaka for whom 
we have solid evidence, we can determine the date of Hrdayasiva’s Prayascittasamuccaya within 
tolerably narrow limits. For Hrdayasiva, we are told, was the successor of I$varasiva and the latter was 
in the spiritual line of this Lambakarna (tatsantatau). I$vara$iva must therefore have been separated 
from Lambakarna by at least two generations. Hrdayasiva, then, is unlikely to have been active before 
the eleventh century. The Nepalese manuscript of AD 1157/8 sets the lower limit. 

I say that Hrdayasiva was probably of Malava because although it is possible that the spiritual 
descendants of Lambakarna had moved elsewhere by the time of Hrdayasiva, the emphasis placed 
on the Goratika monastery and the absence of any mention of relocation makes this unlikely. To my 
knowledge the Goratika monastery has not been mentioned in any other source. 

3 See SANDERSON 2001, p. 4 for a list of the scriptures excerpted by Hrdayasiva and 2007b, p. 387, 
fn. 517 for a list of the scriptures and a number of lost Paddhatis excerpted by Rajanaka Taksakavarta. 
The latter's digest covers the regular, desiderative, and incidental rituals (nityakarma, kamyakarma, 
and naimittikakarma), but not those incidental ceremonies peculiar to officiants, namely initiation 
(diksa), consecration (abhisekah), and the installation of substrates of worship (pratistha). Concerning 
the date of Taksakavarta I can say only that he postdates the latest of the dateable authors that he cites. 
This is Somasambhu, the author of the mid-eleventh-century Kriyakandakramavali; see SANDERSON 
2007b, pp. 420-421. 
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prose commentary, the Svayambhuvavrtti, by Sadyojyotis, also known as 
Khetabala or Khetanandana, and on those of the Rauravasütrasamgraha 
we have the following parts of a commentary (Rauravavrtti) in verse by the 
same author, transmitted to us as independent treatises: the Bhogakarika, the 
Moksakarika, and the Paramoksanirasakarika. We also have his Tattvatra- 
yanirnaya and Tattvasamgraha, in which he sets out Saiddhantika ontology 
following, according to a later authority, the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha 
and Rauravasütrasamgraha respectively, ? and the Naresvarapariksd, a sys- 
tematic philosophical treatise in which he formulates his understanding of 
the Siddhanta's doctrines of the soul and God without explicit dependence 
on any individual scripture. A near contemporary, Brhaspati, wrote a Rau- 
ravavarttika, a commentary in verse on the Rauravasütrasamgraha, and 
the Sivatanu, a verse treatise of unknown scriptural affiliation. But of these 
two works we now have only citations in the works of others. We have no 
evidence of where either of these early commentators was active.?^ As for 
their date, both lived before the ninth century, probably within the period 
AD 675—750? 

From the Kashmirian Bhatta Narayanakantha we have an exhaustive 
commentary on the Mrgendra. We know that he also wrote a sub-commentary 
(-tippanaka) on Sadyojyotis' Svayambhuvavrtti and a long commentary (br- 
hattika) called the Sarannisá on the same author's Tattvasamgraha;>® but as 
yet no manuscript of either has been located. 

From his son Bhatta Ramakantha we have elaborate prose commentaries 
on the doctrinal chapters of the Kirana and on the Sardhatrisatika recension 
of the Kalottara and the Matangaparamesvara, these covering the whole 
of those Tantras and therefore not only doctrine (jfíanam) but also ritual 
(kriya), meditation (vogah), and ascetic discipline (carya). We also have his 
prose commentaries on four of the works of Sadyojyotis: the Moksakarika, 
the Paramoksanirasakarika, the Tattvatrayanirnaya, and the Naresvarapa- 
riksa. The last of these, the Naresvarapariksaprakasa, is a work of rigorous 
philosophical argument in which Ramakantha attempts to establish Sadyo- 


“That the Tattvatrayanirnaya treats the ontology of the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha is stated by 
Aghorasiva in his commentary on Zattvatrayanirnaya, v. 2. It has been pointed out (GOODALL et 
al. 2008, pp. 315-316) that although this connection is plausible and although Sadyojyotis may be 
implying it when he refers to himself in the final verse as the author of the Svayambhuvavrtti, there 
is no clear evidence that Aghorasiva's judgement is correct. 

^N. R. BHATT asserts that Sadyojyotis was a Kashmirian (1977, p. xl: kasmiriyesu sadyojyotipra- 
bhrtidvitiyaramakanthaparyantacaryesu, as does Davis (2000, pp. 191—192). This appears to be 
based on no more than the fact that the earliest of the other Saiddhantikas whose works have reached 
us were Kashmirians. 

55See SANDERSON 2006b, pp. 45-79, showing that the works of both Sadyojyotis and Brhaspati 
were familiar to the Kashmirian poet Ratnakara (and his audience) c. 830, and arguing that Sadyojyo- 
tis was active after about 675 and before about 725 with Brhaspati perhaps a little later, up to c. 750. 
For evidence that they knew these three Saiddhantika scriptures see there pp. 46-56 and 77—78. 

56SANDERSON 2006b, p. 48. 
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jyotis’ Siddhanta against the positions of the Buddhists and others." He 
also composed a commentary on the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha (Svaya- 
mbhuvoddyota), but no manuscript of this has surfaced.?? These two Kash- 
mirian authors, father and son, were active in Kashmir and neighbouring 
Darvabhisara during the second half of the tenth century.?? 

Two other Saiddhantika treatises in verse have been transmitted from 
the period up to the twelfth century: the Ratnatrayapariksa of Srikantha 
and the Tattvaprakasa of King Bhojadeva. Srikantha has been assumed to 
be a Kashmirian and to have been a predecessor in the teaching lineage 
that produced Bhatta Narayanakantha and Bhatta Ramakantha. But there 
is no evidence that supports or refutes either claim. If the King Bhojadeva 
to whom the Zattvaprakasa is attributed is, as seems probable, the Maha- 
rajadhiraja Bhojadeva to whom an important Saiddhantika Paddhati, the 
Siddhantasarapaddhati, is attributed, then this work is a product of Malava 
and the first half of the eleventh century.*! 

From Aghorasiva, a South-Indian scholar active in Cidambaram around 
the middle of the twelfth century, who perpetuated the exegetical tradition 
of Bhatta Narayanakantha and Bhatta Ramakantha, we have the Mrgendra- 
vrttidipika, his sub-commentary on Bhatta Narayanakantha’s commentary 
on the Mrgendra, commentaries on the Dvisatika recension of the Kalo- 
ttara, the doctrinal chapters of the Sarvajfianottara, the Bhogakarika and 
Tattvatrayanirnaya of Sadyojyotis, the Ratnatrayapariksá of Srikantha, the 
Tattvaprakasa of Bhojadeva—this provides the only firm limit for the date 
of the last two works—, and the Nadakarika of Bhatta Ramakantha, twenty- 
five verses extracted from the latter's commentary on 1.5ab of the Sardha- 
trisatika recension of the Kalottara. 

We also have in a single South-Indian manuscript a commentary called 


°7On the philosophical content of this text see WATSON 2006, focusing in particular on Ramaka- 
ntha’s defense of his doctrine of the self against the Buddhist no-self doctrine. 

58 See SANDERSON 2006b, p. 41. 

®For the evidence of their date see SANDERSON 2006b, pp. 44—45. On Bhatta Ramakantha’s 
connection with Darvabhisara, a tract under Kashmir’s control comprising the lower and middle hills 
between the Vitasta (Jhelum) and the Candrabhaga (Chenab), see GooDALL et al. 2008, p. 312. There 
is, however, no doubt that he was a Kashmirian, since he tells us so in the colophonic verses of his 
Tattvatrayanirnayavivrti (kasmirikabhattaramakanthena). 

€ See SANDERSON 2006b, pp. 41—44. 

°'The Paramara king Maharajadhiraja Bhoja (Bhojadeva, Bhojaraja) is commonly stated to have 
ruled c. 1000—c. 1055 in keeping with a verse quoted in the Prabandhacintamani (AD 1304) of the 
Jaina Merutunga. This prophesizes that Bhoja's reign over the Deccan and Gauda will last for fifty- 
five years, seven months, and three days (p. 22, 1. 7: paricasat pafica varsani masah sapta dinatra- 
yam | bhoktavyam bhojarajena sagaudam daksinapatham). The available hard evidence, however, 
which neither contradicts nor verifies this claim, is that the earliest of his known dated inscriptions 
is of AD 1011 (ZP 8) and the latest of AD 1046 (IIP 16), and that the latest known inscription of his 
immediate predecessor Vakpati is of AD 986 (ZIP 7) and the first of his successor Jayasimha of AD 
1056 (JIP 19). 
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Balabodhini on some chapters of the doctrinal section (J£íanakanda) of the 
Kirana by an author who is identified in the colophon of the first chapter 
as Aghorasiva, in those of the rest as Vyakhyanikacarya, and in the closing 
verses before the last as Simharaja, son of Kamarüpe$a and pupil of Nilaka- 
ntha,© the pupil of a pupil of a Guru at Amardakapura (Aumdha/Aundah in 
the Marathavada region of Maharashtra).9? 

It is followed without any indication that a new work commences by 
a commentary on the Kirana's section on ritual (Kriyakanda)—only the 
first nine Patalas (13-21) survive in our manuscript—which four of the 
chapter colophons call the Cintamanitika and two attribute to Aghorasiva. 
On stylistic grounds it is improbable that the two commentaries are by one 
individual with the common Saiddhantika initiation-name Aghorasiva and 
very improbable that either author is the Aghorasiva of Cidambaram whose 
works have been mentioned above.9* 

We have another commentary on the Kirana by a certain Tryambaka- 
sambhu about whom the text contains no further information. It draws on 
Kgemaraja’s commentary on the Svacchanda, which places it after c. 1000,55 
and the Vimalavati of Vimalasiva, which places it after 1101/2.56 

We may wonder what proportion of the Saiddhantika commentaries that 
once existed has reached us. That is impossible to determine for the earliest 
period, but we are able to know which scriptures could be studied with 
commentaries by South-Indian Saiddhantikas in the twelfth century from 
a review of all the sources of knowledge of the Siddhanta available at that 
time given by Aghorasiva’s pupil Vaktra$ambhu. Distinguishing between 


°-The name Kamarüpesa is, I suspect, a periphrasis of the Saiddhantika initiation-name Bahurüpa- 
Siva, which is a synonym of Aghorasiva, kamarüpa- meaning ‘taking on any form at will’, ‘protean’, 
and bahurüpa-, a common name of Aghora, the name of the ferocious right-facing face of Sadasiva, 
meaning ‘taking on many forms’. For the common practice of using synonymous alternatives when 
referring to initiation names see here fn. 70 on p. 19. 

& These details are reported in the closing verses of the Kiranajfiánakündafikà, pp. 191—193. 

*^On the question of the authorship of the commentaries in this manuscript see GOODALL 1998, 
pp. civ-cvii. My access to them has been through the Devanagari transcript of the IFP. 

See GOODALL 1998, pp. cvii-cix. Svacchanda 10.356ab and Ksemaraja’s commentary thereon 
are quoted on p.32, with attribution to the Tantra under the name Lalita (= Lalitasvacchanda- 
bhairava): tad uktam srimallalite: bandhatrayasamayukto vamasaktyà tv adhisthita iti. asyartho "pi 
yam Gha ksemarajah: isvarena nimittena sams@rava<ma>nartpaya svayam vamasaktyadhisthitah 
paratantrikrtas tata evanavadibandhatrayena samyuktah samyag akranto 'bhibhüta iti. He also gives 
(p.2) without attribution Ksemaraja's esoteric explanation of the compound kaildsasikharasinam 
(‘seated on the peak of Kailasa") in Svacchanda 1.1a. modifying it slightly to accord with Saiddhantika 
dualism. 

“The passage is as follows (p.2, Il. 7-11): tad uktam: ko 'ham kimátmakas ceti kim idam duh- 
kha*pafijaram (corr. : pifijaram Cod.) | iti samcintya bahuso mumuksur gurum anv iyat || *samara- 
dhya tatas tustdd (conj.:samasastad Cod.) diksam asadya *sankarim (corr. : sankaram Cod.) | 
*tatksanad (corr. : + ksanam Cod.) *upabhogad và (corr : upabhogarthe Cod.) dehapate sivam vrajed 
iti. This is Vimalavati N f. 5716—2, except that the latter reads tam aradhya rather than samaradhya. 
For the date of the Vimalavati see here fn. 78 on p.22. 
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those scriptures that have received commentaries and those that have not, 
he gives a closed list of the first. They are the Raurava[sütrasamgraha], the 
Svayambhuva[sütrasamgraha], the Mrgendra, the Kirana, the Parakhya, 
the Matanga[paramesvara], the Stiksmasvayambhuva, the Dvisatika, Sā- 
rdhatrisatika, and Catuhsatika [recensions of the Kalottara], the Sarvajria- 
nottara, and the Mohasirottara.®’ Of these we lack the commentaries on 
the Parakhya, Süksmasvayambhuva, Catuhsatika, and Mohasürottara. In 
the case of the Saksmasvayambhuva and Catuhsatika we lack manuscripts 
of the scriptures themselves. The Mohasürottara does survive and will be 
mentioned under another heading.9* 

From early South-Indian authors we also have an independent summary 
of the Saiddhantika system in the Siddhantadipika, composed in AD 1071/2 
by Ramanatha, abbot of the Eastern Matha at Tiruvarür;? and in the Sid- 
dhantasamuccaya and Siddhantarahasyasara of Trilocanasiva we have a 
presentation of the ontology and soteriology of the Siddhanta built around 
a digest-like compendium of citations from the Saiddhantika scriptures and 
the works of Sadyojyotis. The author, who is described in its colophonic 
verse as the abbot of a Matha in Svetaranya (Tiruvénkatu), may not be the 
Trilocanasiva whose works will be mentioned below."? But we can be confi- 


8' Mrgendrapaddhativyakhya p. 111: api ca sadyojyoti<h>prabhrtibhir mahadbhir ücàryair vyà- 
khyāteşu srimadrauravasvayambhuvamrgendrakiranaparakhyamatangasuksmasvayambhuvadvisa- 
tisardhatrisaticatuhsatikasarvajfianottara *mohasürottaresv avyakrtesu (conj. : mohasirottaresu vi- 
vyakrtesu Cod.) srimattrayodasasatikanisvasadisu  srimatsomasambhubrahmasambhubhojaraja- 
varunasivadyair viracitasu paddhatisu *tadvyakhyanesu ca (conj. : ca tattadvyakhyanesu Cod.).... 

$85See here p. 26. Note that there is one scripture, the Mayasamgraha, also to be mentioned under 
that heading, that has not been included by Vaktrasambhu in his list of Saiddhantika scriptures 
that have received a commentary. For we do have a commentary on this text, by the Kashmirian 
Vidyakantha. It is probable, then, that Vidyakantha's work never reached the South. This may surprise 
in the light of the firm commitment of the early South-Indian Saiddhantikas to the Kashmirian 
exegetical tradition. But this is not the only lacuna in the corpus that travelled south from Kashmir. The 
same may have occurred with Bhatta Ramakantha's commentary on the Tattvanirnaya of Sadyojyotis. 
It has been pointed out (GOODALL et al. 2008, pp. 311—312) that this is probable in light of the fact 
that Aghorasiva’s commentary on that text makes no reference to it and comments on a somewhat 
different recension. 

© Siddhàntadipikà p. 25: sakübdake dasasate samapte nyünasaptake | Srimatpuspavanadhisadha- 
mapranmathavartina || kalenalpena sarvesam siddhantarthaprakasika | *subodha (em. : subodha 
Cod.) ramanathena krta siddhantadipika || *abhidharthabhidha | (em. : abhidharthabhidhah 
Cod.) padyais savimsaticatussataih | 7srotre nivesya sasnehamf santatam *projjvalatv iyam 
this easy to comprehend Siddhantadipika, its title intended literally (‘A Lamp for the Siddhanta’), 
capable as it is of speedily clarifying for all the teachings of the Siddhanta with its 420 verses, 
composed by Rāmanātha when he was in the Eastern Monastery in the sacred ground of Siva 
Puspavanadhisvara, in the year Saka 993, continue to burn for ever T...1". 

P Siddhantasamuccaya p. 174: Srilocanasivacaryaih sitaranyamathadhipaih | sarvagamat samud- 
dhrtya siddhantasya samuccayam | sarvesam saivamukhyanam asmabhih samyag iritam; and Siddha- 
ntarahasyasara p. 14: *trilocanesena (conj. : trilocanasivena Cod.) sitatavis<v>a[ra] f titakfadvaita- 
mathadhipena | visuddhasaivagamacakravartinapy akari siddhantarahasyasarah. GOODALL (2007, 
p. 213), considering the Siddhantasamuccaya, has pointed out that the evidence that this Trilocanasiva 
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dent that he is a relatively early author, since his work is closely allied with 
the other South-Indian Saiddhantika works of this period in the range of its 
scriptural sources and in its Kashmirian doctrinal stance.’! To these we may 
add two others works. The first is the Sataratnasamgraha of an Umapatisiva 
of Cidambaram. Though that is undoubtedly a later work than the Siddhan- 
tadipika and Siddhantasamuccaya, since the sources from which it has been 
compiled include two scriptures that are never mentioned by these or earlier 
exegetes and are not transmitted in manuscripts north ofthe Deccan, namely 
the Devikalottara and the Visvasarottara, it nonetheless adheres strictly, as 
the earlier treatises do, to the view of the Siddhanta espoused by Sadyojyotis, 
Bhatta Narayanakantha, Bhatta Ramakantha, Aghora$iva and others, as does 
its anonymous commentary (Sataratnollekhani, Sataratnollekha). The sec- 
ond is the Siddhantaprakasika of a certain Sarvatmasambhu, since that too 
adheres to the basic dualistic and ritualistic tenets of the classical Siddhanta 
of the early commentators.” 

The later works of this exegetical literature, that 1s to say, all but the 
works of Sadyojyotis, add to our knowledge of the scriptural corpus, since 
they are rich in citations, drawing on more scriptural texts than have survived 
independently. However, their principal interest for the historian lies in the 
fact that they follow Sadyojyotis by adhering to a strictly ritualistic reading 
of the scriptures, holding that only the ritual of initiation, performed by a 
consecrated officiant, or rather by Siva through such a person, can effect the 
liberation of the soul, this being accomplished subliminally at the time of 


is the person of that name who was taught by both Jhanasiva and Aghorasiva is weak, since in this 
work, unlike in the commentary on the Paddhati of Somasambhu and the Prayascittasamuccaya, the 
author does not reveal his spiritual ancestry. The same is true of the Siddhantarahasyasara. One may 
add that there is no reference in those two works to their author having been an abbot at Svetàranya. 

The fact that he is named Locanasiva rather than Trilocanasiva in this passage of the Siddhantasa- 
muccaya is of no consequence. Initiatory names are frequently applied in a number of synonymous 
variants. Thus it is normal for one and the same person to refer to himself, or be referred to, with a 
name that ends sometimes in -siva and sometimes in -sambhu, and sometimes, though less commonly, 
in -Sankara or -1$a; and the same applies to the element that precedes this. Thus this name appears 
variously and inconsistently as Trilocanasiva, Tryambakasiva, Tryambakasambhu, Tryambakesa, 
Netrasiva, Nayanasiva, and, as we see here, Locanasiva. Similarly in the Kriyakandakramavali 
Somasambhu uses this name, Somasiva, and Indusiva to refer to himself; in his Jidnaratnavalt 
Jüanasiva identifies himself variously as Jňānaśiva (B p. 165), Jňānaśambhu (B p. 165), and Jňāna- 
Sankara (B p. 182); Aghorasiva calls himself Bahurtipasambhu in his Sarvajrianottaravrtti (p. 76); 
Hrdayasiva appears as Hrdayesa (Gwalior Museum Stone Inscription of Patanga$ambhu [MIRASHI 
1962], v. 1) and Vyomasiva as Vyomasankara, Vyomasambhu (Jridnaratnavali B p. 642), Gaganasiva, 
and Gagane$a (EI 1:41, v. 39). 

"Cf. GooDALL 2007, p.213. 

72? Sarvātmaśambhu, Siddhantaprakasika A, p. 47: nirvànadiksayá paramesvarasdmyariipam mo- 
ksam prapnuvanti ‘Through nirvanadiksa they attain liberation whose nature is a state of equality with 
Siva’; and p.49: kim tu paramesvaraprasddatmikaya *diksayaiva (corr. : diksayayeva A) moksah. 
itarair násti ‘But it is only through initiation, that is to say, through the grace of Siva, that liberation 
can be attained. It does not come about by [any of] the other [methods, namely knowledge, meditation, 
and ascetic discipline]’. 
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initiation and becoming fully manifest only when the initiate is separated 
from his body through death. The sense of this doctrine in the broader con- 
text of the religion is that it constitutes a claim that the gift of liberation 
is entirely in the hands of the ritualists, extruding the gnostic and visionary 
tendencies that were present in the early Siddhanta and continued to flourish 
in the non-Saiddhantika traditions of the Mantramarga as alternative routes 
to liberation, and challenging the claims of those traditions to be able to bring 
about liberation through ecstatic experience before death (jrvanmuktih). 

One may wonder with good reason at the large span of time, two hundred 
years at least, that separates Sadyojyotis' and Brhaspati's works from the 
rest of the Saiddhantika exegetical literature that has reached us. The reason 
for this lacuna 1s not that no such literature was produced in the interim but 
rather that the Kashmirian exegesis of the tenth to eleventh centuries was 
a dogmatic return to the strictly ritualistic soteriology of Sadyojyotis after 
a period during which alternative, more flexible readings of the scriptural 
corpus had been current. The success of this fundamentalist reformation 
appears to have ousted alternative readings to the extent that no manuscripts 
of the commentaries that taught them have come down to us. Indeed we 
would know nothing of these readings were it not that some non-Saiddhan- 
tika authors have referred to them.” 

In addition to commentaries we have a good number of surviving Pad- 
dhatis or ‘Guides’ produced by various Saiddhantika pontiffs. These go be- 
yond the somewhat discrepant and incomplete prescriptions of the scriptures 
to provide systematic and comprehensive accounts of the rituals, propagat- 
ing a simpler and uniform system in the place of the diversity and complexity 
seen in the scriptures by basing it on the Mantra-system and deity-set of one 
of these, the Kalottara in its Dvisatika or Sardhatrisatika recension, and 
supplementing their parsimonious prescriptions—as their titles declare, the 
first contains only two hundred verses and the second only three hundred 
and fifty—by drawing on other scriptural sources. Notable among these 
Paddhatis are the Nitvakriyanusamdhana and Naimittikakriyanusamdhana 
ofthe Paddhati of Brahmasambhu (Brahmasambhupaddhati), the latter com- 
pleted in AD 937/8,” the Siddhantasarapaddhati of Maharajadhiraja Bho- 


P For this argument and evidence of early Saiddhantika commentaries that do not conform to the 
line of Sadyojyotis and his Kashmirian followers see SANDERSON 2006b, pp. 79-82. For evidence 
of the view, which this tradition emanating from Sadyojyotis rejected, that ritual is not the only 
means of access to liberation and a lower way than that of gnosis see SANDERSON 1985, p. 566. See 
also SANDERSON 1992, pp. 291—292 on the evident non-dualism and gnosticism of the Saiddhantika 
scripture Sarvajfianottara. 

74 Naimittikakriyanusamdhàna f. 103r4—v1: $rimanmattasikhandisadesikanvayajanmanàá | guru- 
bhih prathitajnanaih karkaronivisesanaih || prapitena param param samsaragadhasindhutah | 
*diksodupam samaropya (conj. : diksodupatramaropya Cod.) jfianasubhram padam mahat || ukto 
mayaisa dvisatarthasangi diksavidhir mattasikhisajena | deyo gurubhyo gurunadhikaravyavrtta- 
ye svanvayadiksitebhyah || kale samanam kharasastasamkhye *sakaksitisasya (Saka corr. : sakah 
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jadeva, composed in Malava at an unrecorded date during the first half 
of the eleventh century, the Kriyakandakramavali of Somasambhu, abbot 
of the major Saiddhantika monastery at Golagt (Gurgi) in the kingdom of 
the Kalacuris of Tripuri, composed in AD 1048/9,” the Natarajapaddhati 
of Ramanatha of the ‘Southern Golagt Monastery’ founded at Tiruvarür, 
some 1,500 km to the South, by Brahmasiva, an East-Indian (gaudadesi- 
yah) missionary from the original foundation, composed in AD 1057/8,”° 


aboard *the boat of initiation (conj.) and transported across the unfathomable ocean of transmigration 
to the great goal radiant with enlightenment on its further shore by my Guru of far-famed knowledge 
and the Karkaroni lineage, I, a [spiritual] son of the lineage of the venerable Guru Mattasikhandisa 
(= Mattamayüranatha), have declared this [Synopsis of] the procedure of initiation that adheres to the 
teaching of the Two-Hundred[-verse redaction of the Kalottara] on the tenth day of the first month 
of autumn, caused to expand by the waxing moon, in the year numbered space-flavour-eight [860] 
of the era of the Saka king. It should be given [only] by a Guru who is a ‘son’ [in the lineage] of 
Mattasikhisa (= Mattamayüranatha), and [only] to Gurus initiated in his lineage, in order to [pass 
on and so] terminate his tenure of office’. I am not aware of a complete Ms of Brahmasambhu’s 
Nityakriyanusamdhana; but a substantial part of it, 346 verses out of an original total of about 500, 
is found on disordered folios in a composite palm-leaf manuscript of the twelfth century (Ms 511 of 
the Kesar Library). It was, I propose, adopted with some rewriting, re-ordering, and expansion by the 
redactor of the Kamika as that text’s account of the daily observances (Purvabhaga, Patalas 5—6, and 
9-10). 

For this new and somewhat earlier date of the composition of Somasambhu's Paddhati see 
SANDERSON 2011, p. 5. For the correction of the name to Golagt (formerly referred to as Golaki 
following Tamilian practice), the rejection of the view that it was located at Bheraghat near Tripuri, 
the capital in the south of the kingdom, and its identification with Gurgi, about 12 miles due east of 
Rewa Town, in the north of the Kalacuri kingdom, the site of once vast Saiva ruins, see SANDERSON 
2009a, p. 264, fn. 620. 

"6I owe this information to access to passages transcribed from digital photographs taken by the 
Pondicherry Centre of the EFEO in 2004 of the only known witness of this Paddhati, a modern 
paper Ms preserved in the Saiva monastery at Tiruvavatuturai and reported to be a transcript of 
an old palm-leaf manuscript in the same. This access has been through the draft of an article by 
Dominic Goodall on the Natarajapaddhati that he kindly sent to me in November, 2010. There 
he shows that the work is full of verbal echoes of the Kriyakandakramavali and transcribes the 
colophonic verses (Ms, p. 92) as follows: srimatpuspavanadhisadhamapranmathadesikah | tsakafsa- 
kabdadasasate vimsativarjite || golakimathanisthana + + + + vidhayinim | paddhatin natarajakhyam 
akarot sukhabodhitam. In spite of the corruptions the core meaning is clear: ‘The Guru of the 
Eastern Monastery of the temple of the holy Siva Puspavanadhisvara has composed [this] easily 
understood Natarajapaddhati in the Saka year 980’. For the second half of the first verse I conjecture 
Sakabdake dasasate < tite» vimsativarjite, considering the parallel in the colophon of this author's 
Siddhantadipika: sakabdake dasasate samapte nyünasaptake (see here fn. 69 on p. 18). The first half 


the concluding verses, which I have accessed in this draft, that the Saiddhantika establishment 
of Tiruvarür (Kamalapuri, Kamalalaya) in the Tafijàavür district, was known as ‘the Southern 
Golagimatha’, having been founded by a missionary from the original Golagimatha far to the 
north: tesv eko *gaudadestyah (conj. GOODALL : gaudadese yah Cod.) praptavan kamalalayam | idr- 
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the Kriyasamgrahapaddhati of Valadharin, composed before AD 1090, the 
date of its only manuscript known to me," the Vimaldvati of Vimalasiva, 
Rajaguru of the ruler of Magadha and resident in Banaras, composed in AD 
1101/2,’8 the Kriyakramadyotika of Aghora$iva of Cidambaram, composed 


sim mürtim adaya daksindatyottitirsaya || *agatah (em. GOODALL : agatah Cod.) Siva evayam iti *loka- 
numoditah (Cod. : loko 'numoditah conj. GOODALL) | padavakyapramanajnah sriman *brahmasivah 
(conj. GOODALL : brahmasivam Cod.) svayam || tatra puskarinitire *daksine (conj. GOODALL : da- 
ksino Cod.) *golagimathe (golagi corr.: golakt Cod.) | vidvadbhir avasat sarddham agnikalpais 
tapodhanaih ‘Among those [Acaryas of the Golagimatha] was the venerable Brahma$iva, a native 
of the Gauda region, learned in grammar, hermeneutics, and epistemology, who came to Tiruvarür 
and resided with fire-like learned ascetics in the Southern Golagimatha on the bank of the Puskarini, 
applauded by the people as Siva himself who had come [to them] after assuming this form in order 
to rescue the southerners [from transmigration]’. 

T Kriyasamgrahapaddhati, final colophon: iti *srigrikanthavatarasrimadvaladhdriviracite (srisri- 
kanthavatara conj. : srisrikanthavatare Cod.) *kriyasamgrahapaddhatau (paddhatau em. : paddhati 
Cod.) dasamah patalah samaptah. samvacchatadvayadasamaikadasena | caitrasi.... Valadharin, 
meaning ‘the wearer of tresses’, is, I propose, a poetic synonym of Vamasiva or Vamadevasiva, 
Vamadeva being the feminine face of Sadasiva. His Gurus, according to vv. 2-3, were Mirtisiva, 
Nadasiva, and Prasantasiva, probably his Paramesthiguru, Paramaguru, and Guru. 

8Vimalasiva tells us that he was the successor of a Dharmasgiva who was the Ràjaguru of 
Jayastha (= Jayasimha), the ruler of Dandabhukti (in Bengal between Daksina-Radha and Orissa), 
that he himself was the Rajaguru of Malayasimha, the ruler of Magadha, and that he composed 
his manual in Saka 1023 while he was residing in Banaras. Vimaldvati N f. 4515-v5, speaking of 
mbhuvacyagamaugham srutvà *banendulaksam (conj. : dasendulaksam N) sakalajanaguror *gotram 
(conj. : ggauttam N) abhyetya jatah || tasmin bhiksuvane vasan surasarittirasthamuktisvare sriman 
ugratapà *narendramukutodghrstanghripadmo vasi | vistaryesamatam nate hataripau vidvadvi- 
nodalaye kirtistridayite dayalur abhavat saddandabhuktisvare || sarvascaryanidher aparatapaso 
gambhiravidyambudher *isasyeva (conj. : isasyaiva N) jagaddhitaya jagatim abhyagatasya svayam 
| sattrimsacchivatattvabhavanasamudbhütaprabhütottamanandaghürnitacittavrttivasateh satkarma- 
nam *saksinah (corr. : saksinah N) || tasya srijayasthanamanrpater nathasya sisyo ‘dbhutasthamnah 
srivimalah siva<h> sivaparo varanasisamsritah | yah so 'bhüt sukavih sakaksitipater lokadvikhaika- 
bdake saivarcadividheh sadarthajaladher *fdvattodbhavordhvambudhih (conj. : dvatodbhavordhva- 
mbadhih N) || gurur malayasimhasya magadhadhisvarasya hi ‘Then came the saintly Dharmasiva. 
He travelled in search [of knowledge] to Kashmir, and after studying [there] all the Saura, Vaisnava, 
Sakta, and Saiva scriptures, *1,500,000 verses (conj.), was [re]born by entering the lineage of Siva 
and took up residence in the famous (tasmin) hermitage in [the see of] Mukti$vara on the banks of 
the Ganges. That venerable ascetic, of fierce austerities, his lotus-like feet repeatedly chafed by the 
crowns of [obeisant] kings, propagated the doctrine of Siva (isamatam) and showed compassion for 
the ruler of Dandabhukti [by bestowing initiation on him] when that king, after he had disposed of 
his enemies, becoming the darling of Fame and the source of happiness to the learned [through his 
patronage], prostrated himself before him [as his devotee]. [Dharmasiva] was the inexhaustible source 
of every variety of miraculous power. His austerities were boundless. He was a deep ocean containing 
[all] learning. Indeed it seemed that in him Siva himself had entered the world for the benefit of all. 
This Guru (nathasya) of King Jayastha, of wondrous power, witness of the true rites [revealed in 
the Saiva scriptures], his consciousness reeling with the vast and unsurpassed ecstasy that had arisen 
in him through his deep contemplation of the thirty-six reality-levels taught by Siva, had a disciple 
Vimalasiva (srivimalah sivah), intent on Siva (sivaparah). *An ocean fed by the Upper [current of 
the Saiva scriptures] that has arisen from (conj.) f... (conj.), he became while resident in Banaras 
and Guru of Malayasimha, the king of Magadha, the excellent author of [this manual for] the Saiva 
[rituals] beginning with [regular] worship, an ocean of the true teaching, in the year of the Saka king 
worlds-two-space-one (sakaksitipater lokadvikhaikabdake) (Sakasamvat 1023, = aD 1101/2)’. The 
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in AD 1157/8,” the undated Jñānaratnāvalī of his contemporary Jianasi- 
va, originally from Cidambaram but living in Banaras when he wrote this 
work,® the Siddhantasaravali of the South-Indian Trilocanasiva, a disciple 
of both Aghorasiva and Jfianasiva,?! the undated and incompletely trans- 
mitted Zattvaratnavali of Vimalacarya, also called Paramasrotriya Sadasi- 
va, whose only know manuscript, written in the Pala script, is probably of 
the twelfth century,? the Siddhàntasekhara of Vi$vanatha, who was active 
in Banaras in or close to the first half of the thirteenth century,? and the 
Siddhantasara of the Keralan Isanasiva (the [sanasivagurudevapaddhati) of 
uncertain date.*4 Based on the Mrgendra rather than the Kdlottara we have 


Jayastha of Dandabhukti who was the disciple of Dharmasiva was, I propose, the Jayasimha, ruler of 
Dandabhukti, identified in the anonymous commentary on Sandhyakaranandin's Ramacarita 2.5 as 
one of the vassals of Ramapala (r. c. 1072-1126). 

This date is given in kafapaya notation in a verse found at the end of the Mahotsavavidhi 
(p. 428): etan nityadikam karma sopapattikam *adarat (corr. : acarat Ed.) | srutva kriyakramasyaiva 
dyotika racita maya || nadajfieye sakasyabde vartamane kalau yuge. See GOODALL 1998, p. xiii-xvii, 
fn. 24. 

S For his residence in Banaras (Varanasi/Kasi) (and his devotion to Visvesvara, the Siva of Banaras) 
see Jfianaratnavali A, Mangala, v. lab: jayaty umavallabhavallabha bhüh kasi prakastkrtavisvariipa; 
Jnanaratnavall B, p. 643: varanasivasina | srimajjnanasivena; B p. 471: *kastvisvesvarajyotirmanda- 
labhogavasina (kast conj. : karyam Cod. * visvesvara corr. : visvesvaram Cod.) | srimajjfianasivena- 
tha lingalaksanam ucyate; B p. 182: srivisvesvarapadabjacancarikah sivalayah | srijfíanasankaras 
cakre vahnikaryam savistaram; and B p. 420: srivisvesvarapadabjasatpadena vipascita | $rimajjriana- 
sivenayam abhisekavidhih krtah. His birth in Colade$a and brahmin caste are stated on B p. 222: sri- 
coladesa*sambhütabhüsurena (sambhüta conj. : sambhina Cod.) tapodhina | srimajjnanasivenayam 
pavitrakavidhih krtah. At the end of the section on penances he tells us that he is still, though residing 
in Banaras, a devotee of the Lord of the Dabhrasabhà, that is to say, of Siva Nataraja in Cidambaram 
(B p. 272): srimaddabhrasabhesvaranghrikamaladvandvalina dhimata | srimadvijfianasivena vedavi- 
dusà varanasivasina. 

81On the identity, oeuvre, and date of Trilocanasiva see GoopALL 2000, pp. 208-212. 

S Tattvaratnāvalī f.46v6—7: àgamebhyo "rtharatnüni samgrhydtimanoramad | ekadasasatair esa 
desikalamkrtih krta. iti sriparamasrotriyasadasivaparanamna vimalacaryena nirmità tattvaratnavalt 
samapta. The Ms as photographed in the collection of the NAK by the NGMPP has twenty-six folios, 
therefore a little over half the text to judge from the fact that the last folio is numbered 46. 

The date of Visvanatha is determined approximately from his account of the generations of 
his patriline from Narayana, the grandfather of his great-great-grandfather Narasimha, down to his 
own father and himself (Siddhantasekhara 1.1.2—12). According to this his great-great-grandfather 
Narasimha composed a manual on the worship of Narasimha during the reign of the Calukya king 
Pratapa. This can only be the Calukya of Kalyani who ruled from 1138 to 1150, (as stated by Sitarama 
Somayaji, with 1139 as the year of accession, in the Sanskrit introduction to his edition of the 
Siddhantasekhara, pp. xxiii, xxiv), that is to say, Jagadekamalla II (V. Raghavan in his foreword 
to Sitarama Somayaji’s edition of the Siddhantasekhara, pp. iv—v) since that king is distinguished 
from Jagadekamalla I (Jayasimha IT) by the addition of the epithet Pratapacakravartin: MURARI 1977, 
p. 160. See EC 11 Dg 61 and 85: satyasrayakulatilakam calukyabharanam | srimatpratapacakravartti 
jagadekamalladevara vijayarajyam; Bollepalli inscription of Jagadekamalla II, Journal of the Epi- 
graphical Society of India 22, p. 48, ll. 13-14: srimaccalukyapratapacakravarttijagadekamalla-; SII 
18:144—150, 152-153, 155 (aD 1139-1149). 

*^ Tganasiva tells us nothing about himself and any attempt to identify him with a Isanasiva whom 
we can date is therefore an arbitrary guess, since this is an extremely common initiation-name among 
Saiddhantikas. There are, for example, twenty-four Isanasivas in the series of more than ninety-five 
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the Mrgendrapaddhati of the Aghora$iva who wrote the Kriyakramadyotika 
in 1157/8. We also have the brief Varunapaddhati of Varuna$iva, which sum- 
marizes the topics of diksa and pratistha in about 200 verses without going 
into the details of procedure. Its date cannot be determined at present beyond 
noting that it echoes the Kriyakandakramavali of AD 1048/9 and is attested 
by no dateable author before Vedajñāna II of Cidambaram, the sixteenth- 
century author of a commentary on the text. This same Vedajfiana com- 
posed two digest-like Paddhatis of his own: the Atmàárthapüjapaddhati and 
the Diksadarsa, both of which have reached us intact.®° Also from the six- 
teenth century we have the Paddhati Sivarcanacandrika of Appayyadiksita, 
written under the patronage of Cinna Bomma Reddi, the ruler of Vellore.*” 
We have commentaries on five of these Paddhatis. On the Mrgendrapa- 
ddhati we have that of the author's pupil Vaktra$ambhu. On the Kriyaka- 


labelled images of Saiddhantika officiants in the Rajaraje$vara temple at Taracuram (HERNAULT 
1987, pp. 20—21 and 31-35), that is to say, about one in four. This fact fatally undermines the 
proposal of Swamy (1975, p. 192) that our author is the Iśānaśiva who was the Rajaguru of the Cola 
king Rajaraja I (r. AD 985-1014) and that of BÜHNEMANN (2000, p.3, fn. 4) that our author is the 
Isana$iva who was the teacher of the Vairocana who wrote the Laksanasamgraha. For these rest on 
the agreement of names alone. We can reject even more confidently a third possibility, which has been 
proposed by DvivEDA (1968, p. xli), namely that the Kumara who cites Isanasiva’s Paddhati in his 
commentary on the Zattvaprakasa may be the Kumarasiva who was the Guru of the Caulukya king 
Milaraja and that if he was that Guru Isanasiva can be assigned to the last part of the eleventh century 
AD. For in this case there is not even identity of names. Names in -siva are initiation names and those 
who have them do not drop the element -šiva that declares that status. The only firm evidence for 
Isanagiva’s date is provided by those among the works he cites that are dateable. Of these the latest 
are the Paddhati Siddhantasara of Bhojaraja (cited in Samanyapada pp. 49, 49, 49, 52, and Kriyapada 
pp. 75, 78, 79, 97, 122, 137, 146, 178, 199, 207), composed at some date in the early decades of the 
eleventh century, the Paddhati Kriyakandakramavali of Somasambhu (cited in Kriyapada pp. 97, 207, 
214, 218, 220), composed thereafter in 1048/9, and the Prapaficasara (mentioned in Samanyapada, 
p. 40), probably of the twelfth century (SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 230—233). 

*Varunasiva tells us at the end of his work in a verse in the Upajati metre that he is the 
Guru of a King Soma: ity *aharad (B :ahurud A) granthasata*dvayena (A: dvayimsa B) sriso- 
mabhübhrdgurur agamebhyah | kale *fjhatity ekataram <+> tat tad? *bijadvayam (A: tanviya B) 
Srivarunabhidhanah. Soma here is probably for Somesvara, but this does not allow identification, 
since there are numerous kings with that name. He was perhaps one of the four Western Calukya 
Some$varas of Kalyani, who ruled from Ap 1040 to the late twelfth century. It is possible that 
the passage that I have enclosed with obeli may be giving the date of composition, perhaps in 
katapaya notation. But the text is, to my mind at least, hopelessly corrupt here. I have given the 
reading that appears in IFP Ms T. 143 of the commentary of Bhatta Sivottama (p. 58), only because 
it is almost metrical, merely noting that one syllable is lacking. The Mss of the Varunapaddhati 
consulted read jhahityeta iksitutet (A) and katityekasamraksitam (B). It has been asserted that 
the Varunapaddhati predates Vi$vanatha since the latter cites it in his treatment of diksa in the 
Siddhantasekhara (GANESAN 2006, p.31, fn. 4). The two texts are certainly very closely related. 
Indeed in Varunapaddhati 1.15—23 most of the verses are identical with Siddhantasekhara, pp. 221— 
222, vv. 26-33. However, I see nothing that indicates that Vi$vanatha was the borrower. 

S6For a review ofthe contents of the Diksadarsa and the Atmàrthapüjapaddhati we have GANESAN 
2009, pp. 49-189. 

87 Sivarcanacandrikà, pp. 129-130: velüradhisacinabommavibhor udare citte ca dhamani cirüd 
abhivardhamanam | arcavidham pasupater amarabhinandyam ittham samacakalam i$varasasanena. 
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ndakramavalt of Somasambhu we have that of Trilocanasiva, the twelfth- 
century author of the Siddhdantasaravali. He tells us in that commentary that 
he also commented on the Paddhati of Brahmasambhu; but no manuscript of 
this work has reached us.*? It is probable that this Trilocanasiva is identical 
with the author of that name who wrote the Prayascittasamuccaya, a Sai- 
ddhantika compendium on penances.?? On the Siddhàántasaárávali we have 
a commentary by one Anantasambhu, concerning whose date I can say only 
that he postdates Vi$vanatha, since he quotes him.” On the Kriyakrama- 
dyotika of Aghorasiva we have a commentary by Nirmalamani, another late 
South-Indian author, possibly of the sixteenth or seventeenth century but 
certainly later than Vi$vanatha, since he too quotes the Siddhantasekhara,! 
and another by Kacchapesvarasiva of Kafici, of whose date I can cite no 
evidence other than that he, like Nirmalamani, quotes Vi$vanatha.?? On the 
Varunapaddhati of Varunasiva we have in addition to the commentary of Ve- 
dajiiana II already mentioned another by a Bhatta Sivottama, for whose date 
we have no evidence other than the fact that his commentary 1s mentioned 
by Vedajfiana as his guide.?? 

We also have compendia that prescribe the penances to be undertaken for 
intentional or accidental infringements of the rules binding initiates, and the 
rules governing the states of impurity occasioned by a death, and the correct 
timing of the various rituals, notably the Prayascittasamuccaya of Hrda- 
ya$iva,?^ the Prayascittasamuccaya of Trilocanasiva, the Asaucacandrikà 
of Uttungasiva, and the Asaucadipika and Saivakülaviveka of Vedajňāna 


88 Somasambhupaddhativyakhyá, p.21: brahmasambhupaddhatau ...nimittam casmabhir vistare- 
na tattikayam nirupitam; brahmasambhupaddhatau ...etadarthanirüpanam asmabhir vistarena tatti- 
kayam uktatvan neha prapancyate. 

For the evidence that renders it probable that the Trilocanasiva who wrote the commentary on the 
Kriyakandakramavali also wrote the Prayascittasamuccaya and Siddhantasaravali see GOODALL 
2000, pp. 208—213. 

90 Siddhüntasáravalivyakhyà, pt. 3, p. 62; pt. 4, p. 6, etc. 

?'Nirmalamani, Kriyakramadyotikaprabhà, p. 115. According to S.S. JANAKI (1986, p. 6), Ni- 
rmalamani was from Tiruvarür and lived in the 16th-17th centuries. His residence in Tiruvarir 
is reported in the colophons of his commentary, which also tells us that he was the son of one 
Tyagarajacarya and a product of the Bhaktadhyaksa lineage (e.g. p.389) (otherwise unknown 
to me): iti srimatkamalalayanivasibhaktadhyaksasantanaprabhavatyagarajacaryatmajanirmalama- 
niguruviracitayam asphutarthaprakasikayam prabhasamakhyayam kriyakramadyotikavyakhyayam 
nityakarmavidhih samaptah. 

? Kriyakramadyotikavyakhyd, pp. 11, 26, 30, 40, 46, 59, 62, 64, 72, 77, etc. That he was a resident 
of Kafici may be inferred from the following: kamaksipatim*anato ‘smi (em. : atanosmi Cod.) satatam 
kaficipuranayakam || saksat sadasivapurat svayam eva sambhur bhaktantaran anugrahitum ihagato 
yah | nàmnà sadasiva iti prathito tra karicyam asmadgurum tam atisaumyagunam namami (pp. 1—2). 

9 Varunapaddhativilocana, ed. Ganesan (2006), p. 43: srimadvarunapaddhatya vilocanam idam 
satam | sivottamena gurunà lesad vyakhyanam iritam | aham *tadanugunyena (corr. : tadanugunyena 
Ed.) vaksye samksipya yuktitah. 

?^See here fn. 51 on p. 13. 
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II; and we have treatises that give us systematic analyses of questions 
concerning the ritual rights and obligations of the various social groups 
among the Saivas, such as the Antyestiprakarana on the various types of 
Saiva cremation ritual and the periods of impurity that ensue,”® the Varnd- 
sramacandrikà, which gathers and analyses evidence from Saiva scriptural 
sources and Paddhatis bearing on the application of the brahmanical caste- 
classes and disciplines within Saiddhantika practice and in particular on the 
qualification of Sidras (Vélalas) to receive Saiva initiation and consecration 
to office, and the Saivasamnydsapaddhati of Sivagrayogindra Jianasivaca- 
rya, which establishes the related qualification of Saiva Vélalas to enter the 
discipline of the renouncer. 


The Siddhanta s Pratisthatantras and Pratisthapaddhatis. In addition to the 
general scriptural works of the Siddhanta we have a number of specialized 
scriptures called Pratisthatantras that treat only the rituals of installation 
(pratistha) and such ancillary subjects as iconography, iconometry, and the 
plans of various types of temple, royal palaces, and monasteries. Of scrip- 
tures of this kind we have the Devyamata;?! the Mohasürottara,?* the Pi- 
ngalamata, and the Mayasamgraha.? The first three have reached us in 
their entirety, while for the Mayasamgraha we have at present only a single 


?*For the contents of the Asaucadipika and Saivakdlaviveka see Ganesan 2009, pp. 190—200 and 
216—218. 

Tts colophon claims that it is part of a Paddhati on personal Saiva rites (atmárthapüjapaddha- 
tih), the Siddhantacarakaumudt, composed by a Vamadevasiva, disciple of Aghorasiva, the latter 
evidently the famous figure of that name who completed his Kriyakramadyotika in AD 1158, since 
he is further identified like that author as having Parame$vara as another name (Antyestiprakarana, 
p. 44): sriparamesvaraparanamadheyasrimadaghorasivacaryasisyena vamadevasivena viracitayam 
atmarthapujapaddhatyam siddantacarakaumudisamakhyayam antyestiprakaranam samaptim aga- 
mat. The alternative name Paramesvara is ascribed to the author of the Kriyakramadyotika in the 
chapter colophons of Nirmalamani's commentary on that text (e.g., pp. 351—352): iti paramesvarapa- 
ranamadheyasrimadaghorasivacaryaviracitayam kriyakramadyotikayam sivapujavidhih samaptah. 
However, the attribution to a disciple of Aghorasiva is implausible, since the short treatise uses a range 
of second-wave Saiddhantika sources (see here p. 89), a feature not seen in the work of Aghorasiva 
and his disciples Trilocanasiva and Vaktra$ambhu, namely scriptural texts such as Kamika, Karana, 
Ajita, and Suprabheda. 

?"The work identifies itself in its colophon as the Pratisthatantra in, that is to say, in the cycle 
of, the Great Tantra called Nisvasa, in the Bijabheda: nisvasakhye mahatantre bijabhede mahatape | 
pratisthatantram *akhyatam (B : samakhyatam A) samaptam sastram uttamam. But it is identified in 
the chapter colophons as the Devyamata (iti devyamate) and it is under this title or Devimata that it 
is cited in the learned literature. The earliest citations known to me are in the Bhavacüdamamni of the 
Kashmirian Bhatta Vidyakantha, a pupil of the commentator Bhatta Ramakantha (II) and therefore 
active around the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries, where the codex unicus gives the title 
erroneously as Divyamata (ff. 56v10—11 and 58v4—5). 

?50n the name Mohasürottara and its variants Mohacüdottara and Mohacürottara see SANDERSON 
2004, pp.441—442, fn. 339. I should add that the work is quoted by Rajanaka Taksakavarta in 
his Nityadisamgraha with the name Mohasürottara (A f. 73v6, B f. 138v6: mohasürottare smabhir 
drstam cedam Sivagame). 

??For editions of parts of these works see MiLLs 2011. 
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incomplete witness.'°° We also have the Bhdvaciidamani, a commentary, 
fortunately complete, written on the whole of that work by the Kashmirian 
Vidyakantha, a pupil of the Bhatta Ramakantha who has given us commen- 
taries on the Kalottara, Matangaparamesvara, and Kirana. Commentaries 
also existed on the Pingalamata and the Mohasürottara by Bhatta Naraya- 
nakantha of Kashmir (or his son Bhatta Ramakantha) and Aghorasiva of 
Cidambaram respectively, but neither of these, it seems, has reached us.!! 
Here too we find a number of Paddhatis, works whose purpose, like 
that of those that pertain to the whole range of Saiddhantika rituals, was 
to provide fuller, more systematic coverage of the rituals, in this case those 
of installation alone, and of all that pertains to them. Notable in this category 
are the Pratisthasarapaddhati composed in Banaras by a pupil of a Kumara- 
Siva who was a contemporary of Müularaja I, founder ofthe Caulukya dynasty 


100 The Laksanasamgraha of Vairocana reveals that there was once a much larger canon of such 
texts, counting a total of twenty-one titles (2.179-181): pratisthakalpa<m> kaumaram kiranam 
pingalamatam | devyamatam mayam nandi pratisthaparamesvaram || bhaskaram lingakalpam ca 
vidyapuranavathulam | *sak<r>akhyam (?) vamadevam ca dvidha paitamaham tathà || bana<m> 
gargamatam yamyam hamsakhyam vaisvakarmakam | pratisthatantrany etani Sivoktany ekavimsatih 
‘There are the following twenty-one Pratisthatantras that have been taught by Siva: (1) Pratisthakalpa, 
(2) Kaumara (= Skandamata), (3) Kirana, (4) Pingalamata, (5) Devyamata, (6) Mayamata (= Maya- 
samgraha), (7) Nandi[mata] (= Nandikesvaramata ?), (8) Pratisthaparamesvara, (9) Bhaskara[ma- 
ta], (10) Lingakalpa, (11) Vidyapuràna, (12) Vathula, (13) Sakra[mata] (?), (14) Vamadeva, (15— 
16) Paitamaha 1 and 2, (17) Bana[mata], (18) Gargamata, (19) Yamya, (20) Hamsa, and (21) 
Visvakarmamata. Of these the Devyamata, the Mayasamgraha, the Pingalamata, the Kirana and 
the Vathula survive in early Nepalese manuscripts, though the Mayasamgraha does so incompletely. 
The Kirana and the Vathula, the latter also known as the Brhatkalottara, are general Saiddhantika 
scriptures, whose inclusion in this list is justified by their containing coverage of installation rituals, 
iconography and the like. The same may be presumed to be the case with the Vidyapurana, from 
which substantial citations survive in Saiva digests, notably the Nityadisamgraha of Taksakavarta, the 
Prayascittasamuccaya of Hrdayasiva and the Haracaritacintamani of Jayadratha. Of the remaining 
works we have citations of the Kaumara, the Nandikesvaramata, the Pratisthaparamesvara, the 
Visvakarmamata, the Bhaskaramata, the Lingakalpa, the Banamata, and a Paitamaha in the Laksa- 
nasamgraha itself and in such works as the Mayasamgrahavrtti (Bhavacüdamani) of Vidyakantha, 
the Vimalavati of Vimalasiva, and the Jidnaratnavali of Jňānaśiva. The Gargamata is probably the 
Gargiya that is listed with the Kirana, Nandimata, Pratisthaparamesvara, Lingakalpa, Skandamata, 
Hamsini (= Hamsa[mata] ?), and Svayambhuva (= Paitamaha ?) among the nine texts given under the 
rubric of the Yaksiniparamesvara in the account of the Paramesvara cycle of texts in the Srikanthi- 
Srotobheda vv. 300c-302b (f. 1078-9): *yaksiniparamesam (em. : yaksiniparamesam Cod. : yaksini 
paramesam HANNEDER) ca navadha paripathyate || kiranakhyam nandimatam hamsini brahmama- 
ndalam | svayambhuvam skandamatam pratisthaparamesvaram || lingakalpam sagargiyam navakoti- 
pravistaram. 

101 On the commentary on the Piigalamata see SANDERSON 2007b, p. 243. Aghorasiva’s authorship 
of a commentary on the Mohasürottara is reported at the end of his Dvisatikalottaravrtti, p. 85: yas 
cakre sivasasanesu vividha *vrttir (corr. : vrttir Cod.) visuddhatmabhir vagbhir vakyapadaprama- 
na*nipunah (conj. :* + + Cod.) s$rimohasüradisu | piijam yasya vitanvate nrpatayas colendra*pa- 
ndyadayo (conj. : + thyadayo Cod.) vrttis tena sukhagraha dvisatikakalottare *nirmità (conj. : kirtita 
Cod.) ‘[Aghorasiva,] who, being skilled in Mimamsa, Grammar, and Nyaya, has produced various 
commentaries on the Mohasiir[ottar]a and other Saiva scriptures, in compositions free of all defects, 
and whom the Cola, Pandya and other kings revere, has fashioned [this] easily grasped commentary 
on the Dvisatikakalottara' . 
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of Gujarat, who ruled from AD 941 to 997/8,'? the Laksanasamgraha ofthe 
East-Indian Vairocana, probably of the same century, '? the Saivagamani- 


V? Protisthasarapaddhati, final colophon: kumaradisivah sriman mülarajadivanditah | tacchisyah 
prathamah kasyam krtavan sarapaddhatim ‘The first disciple of the venerable Kumarasiva, who was 
honoured by Mülaraja and other kings, has composed [this] /Pratistha]sarapaddhati in Banaras’. The 
Mülaraja mentioned here is Mülaraja I, the founder of of the Caulukya dynasty of Anahillapattana. 
The alternative, that he is Mülaraja II, who ruled c. 1176—c. 1178, is excluded by the date of the codex 
unicus, which is Ns 211 (= Ap 1090/1). 

103 The earliest known Ms of the Laksanasamgraha, also called Laksanasamuccaya, a Pratisthapa- 
ddhati of approximately 3000 stanzas, published as the Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya, is dated in 
AD 1168 (BÜHNEMANN in BÜHNEMANN and TACHIKAWA 1990, p. 12). But it is unlikely to have 
been written close to that date, since we have evidence that it was already ‘canonical’ by that time 
in the south of India. For it has been referred to and quoted as an authoritative source under the title 
Laksanasamgraha (used by the author himself in 1.2) by the mid-twelfth-century Tamil Jianasiva 
(Jnanaratnavali, pp. 96—97 [quoting 7.1c—10], p. 482 [quoting 4.52—53], pp. 492-493 [quoting 4.84— 
90], and p. 591 [quoting 26.4]). Vaktrasambhu also recognizes it, referring to it as Laksanasamuccaya 
in his Mrgendrapaddhativyakhya (pp. 72-73 [quoting 6.261—262b]). 

Further evidence that suggests the relative antiquity of this text is the fact that of the surviving 
Saiva Pratisthatantras the Mohasürottara alone is missing from Vairocana's list of these given above 
(fn. 100 on p. 27). Since that list claims completeness (pratisthatantrany etani sivoktany ekavimsatil) 
it is probable that the Mohasürottara postdated him. The earliest citation from it of which I am 
aware is relatively late, occurring in the Kriyakandakramavali of Somasambhu, composed in AD 
1048/9. It is also lacking in the Bhavactidamani, the citation-rich commentary on the Pratisthatantra 
Mayasamgraha composed c. AD 1000 by the Kashmirian Bhatta Vidyakantha. 

Finally, there is evidence in Vairocana's account of his Guru lineage that suggests that he was 
active in the tenth century. For he tells us that he is the successor of ISanasiva who was the successor 
of a Vimalasiva in the Mattamayüra lineage, and describes the last as the Guru of Nirbhayabhü- 
mipa (Nirbhayaraja) (32.72): srimanmattamayurajo harasamah *saivanvayadyotakah (conj. : saivo 
‘rjunadyotakah Ed., citing variant saivekuledyotakah) prakhyato vimaladikah sivaparas cacarya*va- 
ryo "bhavat (corr. : varyombhavat Ed.) | piijyo nirbhayabhiimipasya ca gurus tenabhisiktah svayam 
Vimalasiva, a spiritual son of the Mattamayüra [lineage], resembling Siva himself, illuminating the 
Saiva tradition, the venerable Guru of Nirbhayaraja. He consecrated the self-enlightened Isanasiva 
[as his successor]; and from that most venerable Guru the Acarya Vairocana took [spiritual] birth’. 
This king, I propose, is the imperial Gürjara-Pratihara monarch Mahendrapala I, who ruled from 
Kanyakubja over much of India north of the Vindhyas from c. AD 885 to 910, and is referred to with 
the sobriquet (birudam) Nirbhayaraja (‘King Fearless’) in the Sanskrit and Prakrit dramas of the poet 
Rajasekhara, of whom this powerful monarch was a pupil; see Balabharata, Prastavana, p. 2: tena ca 
raghuvamsamuktamaninaryavartamaharajadhirajena srinirbhayanarendranandanenadhikrtah sa- 
bhasadah; Karpüramafijari 1.9: balakai kairao *nibbhayaraassa (Jaina Mss : nibbhararadassa South- 
Indian Mss) taha uvajjhao; and Balaramayana 1.5: nirbhayaguruh. This evidence places Vairocana 
in the tenth century. I am aware of one other ruler called Nirbhaya. This is Nirbhayadeva of Nepal, 
to whom we have a reference as the ruling monarch in an inscription of Ns 125 (ap 1005) and as 
ruling in a diarchy (dvairajyam) with Rudradeva in a Ms colophon of AD 1008 or 1009 (ULC Ms ADD. 
866) (PETECH 1984, pp. 35-36). He is assigned a reign of five years in the Vamsavali fragment in the 
Kesar library in Kathmandu, though ignored by the later chronicles (PETECH 1984, p. 35-37). But if 
it were this ruler that was Vimalasiva’s patron then Vairocana would be pushed well into the eleventh 
century. That is not absolutely excluded by the available evidence, but it seems unlikely in the light 
of the absence of the Mohasürottara from his list of the Pratisthatantras. 

As for Vairocana's provenance, the Laksanasamgraha’s iconography reveals an East-Indian 
background. I cite one instance of this from several. Vairocana's Visnu image is flanked by attendant 
images of Sarasvati and Sri/Laksmi, a feature that is seen regularly in East-Indian Visnus of the Pala 
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bandhana of Muraribhatta, probably a Keralan,!™ and the Prayogamanjari 
of the Keralan Ravi, written no later than the fifteenth.!°° 

Saiddhantika Liturgical Hymnography 

Within the corpus of surviving Saiddhantika Saiva sources we have also 
a small body of hymns (stavah, stutih, stotram) composed for recitation 
in the course of worship. The earliest will be the Vyomavyapistava if the 
Ramakantha to whom it is attributed by its sixteenth-century commentator 
Vedajfiana II is the Kashmirian Saiddhantika Bhatta Ramakantha. Of certain 
attribution are the Paficavaranastotra of Aghorasiva and the Sivapüjástava 
of his contemporary Jnanasiva. Closely related is the Dhyanaratnavali of 
their pupil Trilocanasiva, which consists of verses to be recited for the visu- 
alization of all the deities of the Saiddhantika pantheon in the order in which 
they are worshipped.!° 


The scriptures of the non-Saiddhantika Mantramarga 


The Siddhanta is strictly Saiva, in the sense that the regular rites prescribed 
by its scriptures are focused on Siva alone (in his mild five-faced and ten- 
armed Sadasiva form), worshipped without his consort. The rest of the Man- 
tramarga, which, as we shall see, has been variously classified by the Saivas, 
comprises texts that teach cults with a Sakta-Saiva orientation, whose deities 
are generally more ferocious in character and who for the most part differ 
from the Siddhanta’s lacto-vegetarian Sadasiva by requiring offerings such 
as meat and alcoholic liquor. They are principally (i) the four goddesses 
Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita (also called Jayanti), and Aparajita (with their brother 
Tumburu), (ii) Svacchandabhairava and his consort (Aghore$vari, Bhairavi), 


period in the region of modern Bihar, West Bengal, and Bangladesh and, to my knowledge, nowhere 
else (with the exception of a Javanese Visnu in the Pala style [KNEBEL 1901, Pl. 1, 3]); and as in those 
images Vairocana requires that these attendant deities should be depicted carrying a lute (vind) and a 
lotus respectively (6.54ab ...57c—58b). For examples of East-Indian images of Visnu with these two 
goddesses in attendance see HADDC nos. 3, 8, 9, 25, 28, 33, 48, 296, 310, 361, 365, etc. 

'4On this work see SARMA 2010, pp. 444—445. The text tells us nothing about its author and his 
name appears only in the colophon: iti muraribhattiye saivagamanibandhane ...(p. 382). But the 
known Mss are Keralan (SARMA 2010, pp. 444, fn. 3). 

105C, K. Unni asserts in his introduction to C. K. Raman Nambiar's edition of the Prayogamafijari 
that its author was active “between the tenth and eleventh centuries, since I$anaSivagurudeva has 
quoted profusely from the work" (p. 5). I am unable to accept the date tacitly assigned to Isanasiva 
on which this inference rests; see here p.23. The only firm evidence for Ravi's date is that his 
Prayogamañjarī was known to Sankaran Nampütiri, who quotes it in his commentary on the 
Tantrasamuccaya of his father and teacher Cennas Narayanan Nampitiri (Tantrasamuccayavimarsint 
1, pp. 47, 48, 55, 56, 58, 76—77 etc.), who tells us that he was born in Kali 4529, i.e. AD 1427/8 
(Tantrasamuccaya 12.215). It was composed, then, not later than the fifteenth century. But it is not 
likely to have been written very close in time to Sankaran Nampütiri, since that author also knows 
the [sanasivagurudevapaddhati (Tantrasamuccayavimarsini 1, pp. 64, 66, 67, 68, 69, etc.), which 
also quotes the Prayogamanjari (Kriyapada, pp. 65, 97). The Prayogamanjari reaches us with a 
commentary (-pradyota) by Trivikrama (SARMA 2012, p. 445, fn. 4). 

106On these works see GOODALL et al. 2005, pp. 7-16. 
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(iii) Kapalisabhairava and his consort Aghori (Canda Kapalini), (iv) the triad 
of the goddesses Para, Parapara, and Apara, with or without their Bhairava 
consorts, and (v) Kalasamkarsani (/Kalt) and her many variants.!?" In the 
texts of all but the first of these cults we find to a greater or lesser extent 
elements of the cremation ground practices found in Atimarga II and III, 
practices lacking in the Saiddhantika scriptures with the exception of the 
very early Nisvdsa corpus, 5 in which the polarization of the Saiddhantika 
and non-Saiddhantika traditions seems not yet to have emerged. 

With these non-Saiddhantika works Saiva accounts of the scriptural lit- 
erature also group texts known as the Garudatantras and Bhütatantras con- 
cerned with therapeutic and exorcistic procedures, which invoke such wrath- 
ful Rudra-forms as Nilakantha, Khadgaravana, Lohaka, Krodhesvara, De- 
vatrasa, Aghora, and Jvare$vara. In addition to texts of these traditions we 
have the Netra (also called Amrtesavidhana and Mrtyujit), which teaches 
the cult of Amrte$varabhairava and Amrtalaksmi. This text, which does 
not appear in any early account of the Saiva canon and was produced in 
Kashmir between c. AD 700 and 850, probably after 800,9? overrides the 
distinctions between the various branches of the Mantramarga listed here 
and that between the Mantramarga and the Kulamarga by propagating a 
form of worship for use by royal officiants that can be inflected as required 
to take on the character of any of these divisions and indeed of others outside 
Saivism.!!° 

The texts of the non-Saiddhantika traditions for the most part do not enter 
the territory of worship performed in temples for the public good, their cults 
being mostly conceived as courses of propitiatory worship to be undertaken 
by individuals in the private domain for the benefit of none but themselves 
or their clients.''! Moreover, although the scriptures of the Siddhanta taught 
rituals for the accomplishment of supernatural effects, it was the non-Sai- 


V" [use the word ‘cult’ here and throughout in its basic meaning to denote a specific system of ritual 
observance, without the common connotations of marginality, strangeness, or fashionability. 

108 See SANDERSON 1985, p. 565. 

V9 See SANDERSON 2005b, pp. 293-294. 

"On this ‘universal’ (sarvasamanya-) Tantra and its function see SANDERSON 2005b. Related to 
the Netra is the Netrodbhava, which has reached us in a Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript. 

"! This exclusion of the non-Saiddhàntika cults, that is to say, of the installation and worship of the 
Mantras of these in external non-mobile substrates, particularly when the latter are anthropomorphic 
icons, is expressed in, for example, Tantraloka 27.7-8 and Tantrálokaviveka thereon, invoking 
Netratantra 18.119c-121. The latter passage refers to the commemorative installation of an image 
of Bhairava on the spot on which the person to be commemorated has been cremated. The Mantra 
installed in this Bhairava should be Amrtesvara, that being among the exoteric Mantras considered 
non-specific (samanya-) and therefore able to be used in the domain of external, fixed images 
(bahihsthirapratistha) without transgressing the rule. In this way only the icon, not the Mantra 
embodied in it, belongs to the non-Saiddhantika field. However, it is certain that the boundary was 
breached in certain cases. I have in mind the Sakta Saiva tradition of the South-Indian Yàmalatantras 
that will be mentioned below (pp. 40-41 and pp. 50—52). 
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ddhantika scriptures that provided the most elaborate accounts of such ritu- 
als; and the ferocious character of many of their deities no doubt rendered 
them particularly appealing to royal and other clients eager to invest in 
supernatural assistance against enemies and calamities. As a result we may 
say that in the Mantramarga’s engagement with society rather than in the 
domain of personal religion the Siddhanta came to operate principally in the 
fields of regular piety, legitimation, and stability, aspiring to subsume and 
preserve the brahmanical socio-religious order and therefore tending to free 
itself of the counter-cultural elements of its Atimargic antecedents, while the 
non-Saiddhantika Sakta-Saiva systems, which maintained and developed 
those elements, came to the fore in the domain of rituals commissioned to 
avert danger in response to particular events or as regular, institutionalized 
programmes of state protection. 


This duality of function is not readily observed by reading the insiders’ 
texts, since these belong to one or other of the divisions and all claim to be 
offering the same goals. But it can be detected not only in the greater em- 
phasis on rituals for supernatural effects in the non-Saiddhantika corpus but 
also, for example, in the ruling of the Saiddhantika Mrgendra that a person 
may inflect his worship to accomplish supernatural effects by propitiating 
Siva in one or other of the secondary aspects of Sadàsiva considered to be 
the sources of the non-Saiddhantika traditions,!? and in the Saiddhantika 
Kalottara-'s brief account of how one may use the Saiddhantika Mantra of 
the Kalottara system in non-Saiddhantika Sadhanas to attain supernatural 
effects by propitiating either Bhairava and the Mothers or Tumburu and 
the Four Sisters, that is to say, the deities of the Daksina or Vama streams 
respectively.!? 


This same duality can be detected in the Uttarardha of the Saiva Linga- 
puràna. For that text in spite of its claim to be a Purana covers Saiddhantika 
worship as the norm and adds Bhairava-centred and Sakta rituals specifically 
for the destruction of the king's enemies and the promoting of his victory in 
battle.''4 Other examples of the role of the non-Saiddhantika traditions in 
this domain are the cult of Bhadrakali for the king's success in war seen in 
the Angirasakalpa corpus of the Paippaladins of Orissa,''> the South-Indian 


'? Mrgendra, Kriyapada 3.46-49d. Compare in this regard the passage in the anonymous commen- 
tary on the Saiddhantika Umàpati's Sataratnasamgraha quoted and translated above (see fn. 122 on 
p. 33), which distinguishes between the Siddhanta and the other four streams by saying that the first 
bestows liberation and the others the counteracting of poisons (Garuda), the exorcising of dangerous 
spirits (Bhütatantra), the subjecting of others to one's will (Vama), and the destruction of enemies 
(Bhairava/Daksina). 

1? Jidnapancasika f. 2v3—5 and f. 4r4—v4. These verses up to and including 54 have been edited 
and translated in GOODALL 2007, pp. 127-128. 

114See SANDERSON 2005b, pp. 235-236. 

"SSANDERSON 2007a, pp. 255-276. 
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Matrtantra tradition,'!® and the cult of Tumburu and his sisters established 
for state protection in Cambodia at the beginning of the ninth century.!!" We 
may compare in this regard the commissioning by kings in the brahmanical 
domain both of status-enhancing Srauta ceremonies and of Atharvavedic 
rituals performed by specialists in the office of the royal chaplain for the 
warding off of dangers of all kinds from the royal household and the king- 
dom. 

Nonetheless, however great the divergence between the Saiddhantika 
and non-Saiddhantika cults of the Mantramarga in terms of their primary 
function or emphasis, they are essentially variants of a single ritual sys- 
tem.!!8 


Classifications of the Mantramarga 8 scriptures 


Five Streams (panca srotamsi). Of the classifications of the Mantramarga’s 
scriptures found in works within it the earliest and most comprehensive 
divides it into five streams of revelation held to have come forth from the 
mouths of the five faces of Sadasiva: the scriptures of the Siddhanta, di- 
vided artificially into two sub-canons (the ten Sivabhedas and the eighteen 
Rudrabhedas) from the upper and upward-gazing I$ana face—this then is 
a Saiddhantika classification—and those of the non-Saiddhantika systems 
from the four faces below, which look towards the cardinal directions: the 
Vamatantras, teaching the cult of the four Sisters and their brother Tumburu 
from the north/left-facing mild Vamadeva face, the Daksinatantras, teach- 
ing cults of Bhairavas and Goddesses from the south/right-facing ferocious 
Aghora face, the Garudatantras from the front/east-facing Tatpurusa face, 
and the Bhütatantras from the rear/west-facing face of Sadyojata. We find 
this classificatory schema in the Srikanthi-Srotobheda with long lists of the 
texts and sub-texts in each category,!!° in a shorter passage prefixed to a 
manuscript of the J£anapaficasika, also seen in Vairocana's Laksanasam- 
graha, giving only the primary texts in each division,'”° in the Mrgendra, 
mentioning only one text as an example of each stream, ?! and in a number 
of other Saiddhantika sources, both scriptural and exegetical, that merely 
mention the classification and emphasise the superiority of the Siddhanta 
that it articulates. !?? 


H6SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 277-278. 

V SANDERSON 2004, pp. 355—358; 2005b, pp. 223-238. 

1180n this essential unity and the points of difference see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 237-239. 

119 Srikanthi-Srotobheda, vv. 106c-270b. This account forms the probable basis of the rarified, 
metaphysical treatment of the Saiva revelation, modified by the addition of a higher, Kaula revelation, 
given by Abhinavagupta in Malinislokavarttika 1.169—370b. On this modification see SANDERSON 
2009a, pp. 46-47. 

120 Tanapancasika f. 1v1- f. 3r4, = Laksanasamgraha 2.107—128. 

121 Mrgendra, Caryapáda 1.35-36b. 

122 Kamika, Pürvabhüga 3.20c-21: tesv eva mantratantrakhyam sadasivamukhodgatam || siddha- 
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The three streams: Siddhanta, Vama, Daksina. In the non-Saiddhantika scrip- 
ture Picumata, also called Brahmayamala, we encounter a modification of 
this classification evidently designed to express the view that the non-Sai- 
ddhantika traditions are superior to the Saiddhantika and to push the Garu- 
datantras and Bhitatantras to the margin. It divides the Saiva scriptures into 
three principal streams, central (madhyamam), left (vamam) and right (da- 
ksinam), as emanations of three corresponding powers of the deity, termed 
Madhyama, Vama, and Daksinà, in ascending order,!” assigning the Siddha- 


ntam garudam vamam bhitatantram ca bhairavam | ürdhvapürvakuber*apyayamyavaktrad yatha- 
kramam (àpya em. as quoted in the commentary on the Sataratnasamgraha, p. 9 and Jüanaprakasa's 
Sivagamadimahatmyasamgraha, p. 11: āsya Ed.) ‘Siddhanta, Garuda, Vàma, Bhütatantra, and Bhai- 
rava from the upper, eastern, northern, western, and southern faces respectively'; Srikantha, Ratna- 
trayapariksa v. 16: tad atra kathitam sarvasrotasam jyayasi prabhoh | udaksenordhvavaktrena tatas 
tad avadharayet ‘That [nature of the self] has been explained by the upward-gazing upper face of 
the Lord in this, the highest of all the streams. So understand it therefrom’; Aghorasiva thereon: 
vamadisamastasastrasrotasam madhyad utkrste siddhantakhye srotasi ‘in this stream, called the 
Siddhànta, which is superior to the Vama and all the other streams'; Bhatta Ramakantha, Ma- 
tangavrtti, introducing Vidyapada 1.1:anye tu prathamam evotsütram asya sastrasya lakulamau- 
suladibhyah saivatvena visesam tatrapi ca srotontarebhyo vamadaksinagarudabhütatantrebhyah 
siddhantataya varnayanti ‘Others explain at the very beginning [of their exegesis] a matter that 
is not pertinent to the text [at this point], namely that this scripture is superior to the Lakula, 
Mausula and related [scriptures of the Atimarga] because it is [part of the] Saiva [Mantramàrga] 
and within that category is superior in turn to the Vama-, Daksina-, Bhüta-, and Garudatantras, 
because it is a [scripture of the] Siddhanta’; and in the anonymous commentary on Umapatisivacarya’s 
Sataratnasamgraha, p.9, 1.4—6: tatra mantrikam paficavidham api kramena ürdhvapürvakubera- 
varunayamyasambandhat muktipradasiddhantasarvavisaharanagarudasarvavasikaranavamabhüta- 
grahanivarakabhütatantrasatruksayakarabhairavasamjfiakam * Among these [five] that of Mantras 
is of five kinds, namely (i) the Siddhanta, bestowing liberation, (ii) the Garuda, removing all poisons, 
(iii) the Vama, subjecting all to one’s will, (iv) the Bhütatantra, which drives out demons and 
possessing spirits, and (v) the Bhairavatantra, which destroys one's enemies, through association 
with, respectively, the upper, eastern, northern, western, and southern mouths'. In a passage of the 
Siddhantaprakasika of Sarvatmasambhu we see the term Mantramarga used with reference to the 
Siddhànta alone: mantram tu sivapranitam siddhantasastram, and the same in Kamika, Uttarabhaga 
24.82: siddhanto mantratantram syad atimargam tato 'varam | adhyatmam yat tato nicam tasmad 
vaidikam eva ca. This is in accordance with a tendency in South-Indian Saiddhantika works to align 
their adherents more closely with brahmanical orthopraxy by dissociating their tradition from those 
of the non-Saiddhantikas. Thus, for example, Siddhantaprakasika p. 11: garudadaksinavamabhitani 
tv adhahsrotamsi ‘the lower streams, [namely those of] the Garuda-, Daksina-, Vama-, and Bhütata- 
ntras’. 

'3The classification is expounded in the Picumata's 39th chapter (srotranirnayapatalah). That 
madhyama is the source of the Siddhantatantras is stated in Picumata f. 199v1—2 (39.49—55): sarva- 
kamikasastram tu tatha yogodbhavam priye | acintyam karanam caiva ajitam ca tathaparam || dipta- 
bham caiva süksmam ca sahasram ca tathaiva ca | amsumà suprabham caiva Sivabhedah prakirtitah 
|| madhyamasrotrasambhütà ürdhvavaktrad vinirgatah | vijayam caiva nisvasam svayambhuvam 
atah param || vathula<m> candraháasam ca rauravam makutam tathā | vireSam ca tatha canyam 
tatah ürdhvam *nibodhata (em. : nibodhatah Cod.) || candrajfíanam ca bimbam ca prodgitam lalitam 
tathà | siddhisamtanakam caiva sarvodgitam atah param || kiranam ca mahadevi paramesvaram 
eva ca | rudrabhedah samakhyata *madhyamasaktyadhisthitàh (conj. : Saktimacchaktyadhisthitah 
Cod.). That vama and raudra (daksina) are the sources ofthe Vama- and Daksinatantras is stated in the 
following (f. 200r3 [39.76—77] and 198v5 [39.29]): vamaya preritenatha vamavaktrena caiva hi | šu- 
ddhasuddhavimisresu catuskasritakani tu || sanmoham ca tatha proktam *tatha (conj. : bhava Cod.) 
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ntatantras to the first, the Vamatantras to the second, and the Daksinatantras, 
among which it counts itself, to the third. Ascent through this hierarchy is 
compared to the process of preparing rice. The system of the Sivabhedas 
and Rudrabhedas, that it to say, the Siddhanta, is likened to the removing 
of the husks (tusah) from the grains, that of the Vamatantras to the clean- 
ing of the grains by the removing of the bran (kambükah), and that of the 
Daksinatantras to the cooking of the pure white grains that remain. '?^ The 
Garuda- and Bhütatantras, together with a number of other Tantric systems, 
including the Vaisnava Paficaratra, are assigned to what it calls the lower 
stream (adhahsrotah).'*° 


Siddhantatantras and Bhairavatantras. Later classifications, of which there 
are two, submerge the Vama within the Daksina and reflect, I propose, a time 
when the former had become marginal, overtaken and engulfed by the forms 
of Sakta Saiva observance found in the Daksinatantras that carried forward 
the tradition of Atimarga III. Both classifications leave the Bhütatantras and 
Garudatantras out of their account, no doubt for the same reason. The first 
presents the canon in terms ofa simple dichotomy between Saiddhantika and 
non-Saiddhantika Tantras, the former comprising ten Sivatantras, eighteen 
Rudratantras, and satellites of these," and the latter listed with evident 


caiva nayottaram | saukram caiva tathà proktam vamasrotdd vinirgatam and raudrayà coditenatha 
Srikanthena mahayase | daksinena tu vaktrena daksinasrotrasambhavah. The form srotram appears 
frequently in the Picumata, and also in other early Saiva scriptural sources such as Nisvasottara 1.1a 
(mantrakhye paficame srotre) in place of Paninian srotah and has therefore been accepted as an Aisa 
usage. 

24 Picumata f. 198r5-v1 [39.11c-13]): *madhyamd (Aisa for madhyamaya) sodhitah saktya *nà- 
dho yàti (conj. : nadyasakti Cod.) *kadacana (corr. : kadacanah Cod.) || bahivrihi*tuseneva (em. : tu- 
senaiva Cod.) vislistas tandulo yatha | kimcicchesamalavastho vamasrayasamudbhavah || tusaka- 
mbükarahito nirmalo ksalanadinà | pakamatrakriyapekst visuddho daksinasrayah ‘Once it has been 
purified by madhyama saktih [the soul] will never again descend [into the domain of transmigration]. 
It is then like the rice grain when it has been separated from the paddy's outer husk. But it is still in 
a state in which some impurity remains. When it is reborn through reliance on vara it is [like the 
grain of rice] which has been freed of both the husk and the bran and has been purified by washing 
and so forth. Now pure and awaiting only the action of cooking it resorts to daksina’. In support of 
my conjectural emendation of the meaningless nadyasaktikadacanah of 11d to nadho yati kadacana 
I cite Tantrasadbhava f. 10v1 (1.349d—350): sa yati paramam padam || tasmim gata vararohe nadho 
yati kadacana and Svacchanda 10.610: nadho yanti punar devi samsare duhkhasagare | sivam yanti 
tatas cordhvam srikanthena samiksitah. 

125 Picumata f. 191v1—2 (39.87c-92): adhasrotasthitani syus tantrani ca tathà punah || makotam 
ca vibhütim ca adhyayam ca tathà param | rudrabhede sthitani syuh kalagnyadhisthitani tu || tantra- 
trayam adhasrotanirgatam varavarnini | makotatantrakani syuh yàni tani srnusva me || narasimha- 
vidhanam tu vidhanam ksetrakalpana | vivarantargatah kalpa varahasya vidhis tathā || pancaratra- 
vidhanam tu vaikunthasya vidhis tatha | kulacarasamopetaà evam vai bhairavo ’bravit || garudasya 
vidhanam tu bhütatantradiko *ganah (conj.:gunah Cod.) | osadhikalpajatam ca rasayanavidhis 
tatha. 

6On the relation between these twenty-eight texts and the Saiddhàntika canon known to the 
exegetes and surviving in manuscripts see SANDERSON 2007b, p. 233. 
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artificiality as the sixty-four Bhairavatantras, divided into eight ogdoads."" 
Vamatantras are found among the sixty-four listed in this classification, but 
the great majority are, or appear to be, works of Daksina character. !”° 


Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha. The second classification, while recognizing 
this basic dichotomy, subdivides the non-Saiddhantika category into Bhai- 
rava-centred and Goddess-centred texts in works that belong to the latter 
category. It articulates, then, a Sakta perspective on the canon. It divides the 
non-Saiddhantika scriptures, excluding the Bhütatantras and Garudatantras, 
into two collections termed Pithas: the Mantrapitha for the Bhairava-centred 
tradition and the Vidyapitha for the Goddess-centred.'”? Texts assigned to 
the Vidyapitha generally refer to themselves in their colophons as belonging 
to the Vidyapitha within the Bhairava stream (bhairavasrotasi), the latter 
term evidently denoting the whole non-Saiddhantika corpus other than the 
Garudatantras and Bhütatantras. 9? 


127This classification is seen in the Srikanthi-Srotobheda, vv. 271-285 (sadasivam cakram asta- 
stakavibhedatah) (quoted in Tantralokaviveka, vol.1, pp.41—43) and in Jayadrathayamala, Sat- 
ka 1, Patala 44 (sadasivastastakanirnayah) (A ff.337v3-340v2). See also 7antraloka 22.40c— 
41b1: siddhante diksitas tantre dasastadasabhedini || bhairaviye catuhsastau tàn pasün diksayet 
... ‘He should initiate into the sixty-four [Tantras] of Bhairava those bound-souls who have been 
initiated into [the scriptures of] the Siddhanta, comprising the ten and eighteen divisions (-bhedini)’. 
The ten and eighteen divisions (bhedah) are the ten Sivabhedas and the eighteen Rudrabhedas, as 
the Saiddhàntika Sivatantras and Rudratantras are commonly called. Tantrasára, p. 4: sarvasmát 
tu vimocakam paramesvarasastram paficasrotodasastadasavasvastabhedabhinnam ‘But that which 
liberates from all [bondage] is the teaching of Siva, divided into the five streams and the ten, eighteen, 
and sixty-four divisions’. 

US'These Vama works are the Vindsikha, the Sammoha, Sirascheda, and Damara in the list of the 
Srikanthi-Srotobheda (vv. 283-284). In that of the Jayadrathayamala (Satka 1, f. 33912-4 [44.21c- 
22c] they are the Sukrasamhità and, perhaps, the Nandisikhá. A detailed analysis of this evidence 
will be given in a later publication. 

129We find this classification in the Jayadrathayamala, Satka 1, also called Siraccheda (/Sirascheda) 
(Patala 36; see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 234—237), a text that existed independently before the addition 
of three additional Satkas (SANDERSON 2002, p. 1, endnote 3), and assigns itself in this account 
to the Vidyapitha, more specifically to the Saktitantra division thereof (see below), declaring that 
unlike the other Saktitantras, all of which belong to the Daksina stream, it embodies both Vàma 
and Daksina streams (40.3: etani saktitantrani santi sülalayani tu | savyasrotasi siddhani siracchid 
ubhayatmakam), see SANDERSON 2002, p.1, endnotes 7-9. The same classification was given 
in the lost Sarvavira (Sarvavirasamáyoga), another of the Saktitantras in this account, since we 
have a verse quoted by Ksemaraja from that work listing the Tantras of the Mantrapitha exactly 
as here (Svacchandoddyota, vol.1 [Patala 1], pp. 109—110: svacchandabhairavas candah krodha 
unmattabhairavah | granthantarani catvari mantrapitham varanane [cf. Jayadrathayamala, Satka 1, 
A f.308v5 (36.12): svacchandabhairavam candam krodham unmattabhairavam | *granthantarani 
(em. : granthyamtarani cod.) catvari mantrapithe sthitani ca]). It is also seen in Abhinavagupta's 
Tantraloka, his exposition of the teachings of the Malinivijayottara, when he declares that the 
Siddhayogesvarimata, of which the Malinivijayottara is for him the essence, is the highest revelation 
in the Vidyapitha, which is itself the highest of the four Pithas in the ascending order Mandalapitha, 
Mudrapitha, Mantrapitha, and Vidyapitha (37.23d—25b: mandalam mudrika tathd || mantro vidyeti ca 
pitham utkrstam cottarottaram | vidyapithapradhanam ca *siddhayogesvarimatam | [em. : siddhayo- 
gisvarimatam Ky ] || tasyapi paramam saram malinivijayottaram). 

See, e.g., Tantrasadbhàva f. 1412: iti bhairavasrotasi mahdatantre vidyapithe saptakotipramane 
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The Mantrapitha is dominated by the Svacchanda, also known as the La- 
litasvacchanda, the Tantra ofthe cult of Svacchandabhairava and his consort 
Aghore$vari. This work is the pre-eminent text of this category in the scrip- 
tural accounts. It also the only one that has come down to us in its entirety. 
The only other works of this category that have reached us through citation 
or the incorporation of passages in compendia are its satellites: the Agho- 
resvarisvacchanda, the Dvadasasahasra-Mantrapithasvacchanda, and the 
Rasasvacchanda.?! 

The importance of the Svacchanda 1s evident (1) from the fact that it has 
come down us in manuscripts in widely separated parts of the subcontinent, 
namely the Kathmandu valley, Kashmir, and Tamilnadu,’ (ii) from the 
survival of various Paddhatis for worship and initiation based on it in the 
Kathmandu valley,'? and, above all, in Kashmir, where it became, with 
the Netra, the principal basis of the rituals of the region's Saivas down to 


sritantrasadbhave; Siddhayantrarnava f. 1315—6: iti bhairavasrotasi mahatantre vidyapithe mahade- 
vyah sammohane umatilake siddhayantrarnavam parisamáptam; Picumata f. 363r4r: iti bhairava- 
srotasi mahatantre vidyapithe brahmayamale ...; Jayadrathayamala, Satka 1, B f. 6v2: iti bhairava- 
srotasi vidyapithe siracchede $rijayadrathayamale ...; and, without mentioning the Vidyapitha, Hr- 
dayasiva, Prayascittasamuccaya f. 8912: iti bhairavasrotasi siddhayogesvarimate sardhatrisahasrike 


P'The chapters on penances from these three works have been included in his Prayascittasam- 
uccaya by Hrdayasiva (ff. 84r3—90r3, ff. 90r3—93v5, and ff. 101r-102r). Part of a Rasasvacchanda 
survives in Nepal, but it is certainly not the work of this name excerpted by Hrdayasiva. For its 
subject is the concocting of elixirs to defeat old age and death (rasasiddhih) (f. 215-6: sodhanam 
sutakendrasya patanam yantramüsayoh | rasas coparasas caiva ausadhipaksa[ + + + |] baddham ca 
devadevesa kramanam ranjanam tatha | dvandvamelapakam site yatha bhavati tam vada), and it does 
not mention Svacchandabhairava. The Vrddhasvacchanda that has reached us in Kashmirian MSs is 
also no part of this corpus, in spite of its name. On that Sakta work see here fn. 173 on p. 46. In the 
Svacchandoddyota on 1.4c-5b Ksemaraja refers to the existence of other Svacchanda-texts believed 
to be divisions of an original Svacchanda in 1000 million verses, giving an open list consisting 
of the Kotaraksa-, the Vyadhibhaksa, and the Aghoresvari-: *kotaraksavyadhibhaksaghoresvarisva- 
cchandadina (bhaksaghoresvari em. : bhaksaghoresvara Kep) bhedanantyena sarpitam. In the canon 
of the 32 Daksinatantras seen in the Srikanthi-Srotobheda the Svacchanda-texts are subsumed under 
the 24 sub-Tantras of the first, the Mahaghora. Here we see yet others, since the list includes 
Làkula[svacchanda], Aghoresvarisvacchanda, Vidyasvacchanda, Svacchandasara, Rasasvacchanda, 
Rajaputriyaka[svacchanda], Svacchanda, Bindusvacchanda, and Nadasvacchanda (vv. 227-232). 
The final part of the seventh Patala of the Aghoresvarisvacchanda of the Mantrapitha, on the subject 
of the Ksetrapalas, has reached us in an undated Nepalese palm-leaf Ms preserved in the Royal 
Libary in Copenhagen (Ms Nepal 92). I am grateful to Dr. Hartmut Buescher for his kindness in 
preparing and sending me photographs of this Ms in response to my enquiry after the publication 
of his catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in that collection (2011). The verses preserved in this Ms are also 
found as part of a passage of 38 verses included by Taksakavarta in his Nityadisamgraha as from the 
Aghoripaficasataka (A ff. 44v1—45v2; B ff. 80r11—82r1). 

132For the South-Indian transmission see the IFP Mss T. 507aa, 1032, and 1077. The text was also 
well-known in Malava, since it was utilized by Bhojadeva for his Siddhantasarapaddhati, and in 
eastern India, since Vimalasiva draws on it in his Vimalavati of AD 1101/2. It was also known in the 
Deccan, since its deity is referred to by Somesvara, the Western Calukya king of Kalyana in 3.731 of 
his encyclopaedic Manasollasa, composed in AD 1131. 

133 See SANDERSON 2001, pp. 20-21, fn. 26. 
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recent times, '?^ and (iii) from the the fact that it is the unacknowledged 
source of much of the wording and content of the prescription of the ritual 
of Saiddhantika initiation set out by Bhojadeva in his influential Siddhan- 
tasarapaddhati,'*> stripped, of course, of all non-Saiddhantika Mantras and 
deities, these being replaced by those of the Saiddhantika Kalottara. 

The Vidyapitha is divided into three sub-collections in the only known 
account of it, which is contained in the first Satka of the Jayadrathayamala: 
the Vamatantras, Yamalatantras, and Saktitantras. The first of these com- 
prises, according to that source, three lead-texts: the Nayottara, the Maha- 
raudra, and the Mahdsammohana.'*° The Picumata also recognizes three 
Tantras in this category: the Sammoha, the Nayottara, and the Saukra.'37 
The Cambodian Sdok Kak Thom inscription of AD 1052 names four Vama 
scriptures: the Sirascheda, the Vindsikha (sic for Vinasikha), the Sammoha, 
and the Nayottara, and implies by referring to them as the four mouths of the 
four-faced deity Tumburu that they were understood to constitute a complete 
canon, at least of the tradition's core texts. ^? 

Of these texts we now have only the Vinasikha, which reaches us in 
an undated palm-leaf manuscript in a proto-Bengali hand of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. Since the Vinasikha refers to the Sammohana/Mahasam- 
mohana, Nayottara, and Sirascheda as its antecedents, we learn that it is the 
most recent of the four texts and that its absence from the Vama canons of 
the Jayadrathayamala and Picumata may be because it was not in existence 
when their accounts of the Saiva revealed literature were drawn up.'?? 


P^See SANDERSON 2004, p. 240, fn. 20; 2007b, pp. 385-387, 392-397. 

'35For evidence of Bhojadeva's dependence on the Svacchanda see SANDERSON 2004, pp. 359—360. 

'36 Jayadrathayamala, Satka 1, A f. 30812—5 (36.15—19b) (the fifteen Mülasütras of the Vidyapitha: 
granthantarany asamkhyani vidyapithe sthitani tu | panca ca dasa siddhani milasiitrani sundari 
|| *vidyapithe (conj. : vidyapitha A) prasiddhani namabhih kathayami te | sarvavirasamayogam 
siddhayogesvarimatam || paficamrtam ca visvadyam yoginijalasamvaram | vidyabhedam siracche- 
dam mahasammohanam tathà || nayottaram maharaudram rudrayamalam eva ca| brahmayama- 
lasamjfíam ca tathanyam visnuyamalam || dasaturyam smrtam *skandam aumam (conj. : kamdam 
armam A) paficadasam matam; and A ff. 317v2—318r1 (40.2—7) (these Mülasütras divided into seven 
Saktitantras [six in the Daksina stream and one that embodies both Vàma and Daksina streams], three 
Tantras in the Vama, and five Yamalatantras in the Daksina): sarvaviram trisülam ca sricakram visva- 
pürvakam | yoginijalasamjnam ca vidyabhedam sirohrtam || etani saktitantrani *santi (conj. : samnti 
A) sulalayani tu | savyasrotasi siddhani siracchid ubhayatmakam || nayottaram maharaudram 
mahasammohanam tathà | trikam etan mahadevi vamasrotasi nirgatam || vibhinnam kotibhedena 
sakhakalitavistaram | yamye srotasi sutrani *panca vai yamalani tu (conj. : pamcakamvaimalani tu 
A) || santi vistirnasakhabhih kathyante tani namabhih | raudraumam vaisnavam capi caturtham 
skandayamalam || akravyacaram etad dhi catuskam api tat smrtam | brahmayamalasamjfiam ca 
<pan>camam tat picu-r-matam. 

137 Picumata f. 20013 [39.77]: sanmoham ca tathà proktam *tathà (conj. : bhava Cod.) caiva nayo- 
ttaram | saukram caiva tathà proktam vamasrotad vinirgatam. 

38K | 235, v. 28: sástram siraschedavinàasikhakhyam sammohanāmāpi nayottarakhyam | tat tumvu- 
ror vaktracatuskam asya siddhyeva vipras samadarsayat sah; see SANDERSON 2004, p. 355-357; 
2005b, p. 237. 

1? Vinasikha 4: $rutam sammohanam tantram tathà nayottaram mahat | siraschedam ca devesa 
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We may safely assume that Sammoha, Sammohana, and Mahasammo- 
hana are variant titles of one and the same work. As for the Sirascheda, 
the Jayadrathayamala claims this as another name for itself. So might not 
this, or rather its first Satka, which is the original text to which the three 
subsequent Satkas were added, be the Vamatantra referred to by the Sdok 
Kak Thom inscription and the Vindsikha ? The first Satka does refer to itself 
asa Vama text. But this claim 1s hardly supported by its contents. For though 
there are some Vama elements in the first Satka they are incidental and 
subordinated within a Daksina framework. At best we can accept the Satka's 
own characterization of itself in its listing of the Vidyapitha’s lead-texts 
as a Vàma-Daksina hybrid.'*° Moreover, that same account speaks of the 
original Sirascheda revelation's having split into two transmissions of which 
the available work represents only one. This may well have been intended to 
account for the existence of another, purely Vama Sirascheda, now lost.'*! 

We have, then, only one of the core scriptures of the Vama canon. In 
addition we have testimony to a lost work whose title may tentatively be 
reconstructed as *Devitantrasadbhava in the form of a two-folio fragment 
of a birch-bark manuscript, possibly from as early as the mid-sixth century, 
containing a précis of this text, to be discussed under the heading of Vama ex- 
egesis, and also an incomplete eleventh-century Nepalese manuscript of the 
Siddhayantrarnava (‘The Ocean of Empowered Yantras’), which attributes 
itself to the Umatilaka of the Sammohana cycle.'” 

The other two text-groups in the Vidyapitha are the Yamalatantras and 
Saktitantras. The lead-texts of the first are said by the Jayadrathayamala 
to be five: Rudrayamala, Brahmayamala, Visnuyamala, Skandayamala, and 
Umayamala.'* The treatment of these in the Jayadrathayamala makes it 
clear that the Brahmayamala was the pre-eminent work of this class; and 
indeed it is this alone that has reached us intact, as a work of about 12,000 


*tvatprasadat (corr. : tvatprasada Cod., GOUDRIAAN) sudurlabham. See also v. 304: *nayottaradita- 
ntresu (em. GOUDRIAAN : nayottaranitantresu Cod.) kalpoktam karma karayet. In v. 316 it refers to 
the first of these texts as the Mahasammohana and mentions another, the Sarvatobhadra: sukrena 
sarvatobhadre mahasammohane tathà | nirmathya *kathitam (corr. : kathito Cod., GOUDRIAAN) devi 
dadhno ghrtam ivoddhrtam. 

V? See here fn. 136 on p. 37 (42.3d: siracchid ubhayatmakam). 

141 See SANDERSON 2002, pp. 1-2 and endnotes 7-10. 

14 Colophon: iti bhairavasrotasi mahátantre vidyapithe mahadevyah sammohane umatilake siddha- 
yantràrnavam parisamaptam. 

14 See the list of the fifteen lead-texts of the Vidyapitha cited here in fn. 136 on p. 37. The same five 
Yamalas appear in the related list of Tantras “from the mouth of the Yoginis" in Siddhayogesvarimata, 
A f. 69v1—5, B f. 2213-5 (29.16-19): *asmakam tu (B : amsattam A) varad (conj. : varām AB) eta 
nirgatà yoginimukhat | virakhyam siddhasaram ca paficamrtam atah param || *visvadyam (B : vimba- 
dyam A) yoginijalam kalakhyam khecaram tatha | sadhanam *samvaram (conj. : savaram AB) caiva 
tilakam hrdayam param || *vidyabhedam (em. : vidyapitham AB) siracchedam mahasammohanam 
tatha | nayottaram maharaudram rudrayamalam eva ca || brahmayamalam anyam ca tathanyam 
visnuyamalam | skandayamalam evam ca umayamalam eva ca. 
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verses variously entitled Brahmayamala, Picumata, and Ucchusma, surviv- 
ing in a well-preserved Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript dated in AD 1052. 
We also have three of its satellite-texts: the Mahabhairavamangala,' the 
Pingalamata,'* and the Matasára, which teaches a cult of the same pan- 
theon as the Picumata but with additions that are its signature. ^6 

The Brahmayamala is strongly Kapalika in character, carrying forward 
into the Mantramarga the antinomian and sanguinary culture of Atimarga 
III;'^ and the relative antiquity of this current of Mantramàrgic Saivism is 


The Mahabhairavamangala, which reaches us in an undated Nepalese Ms whose Licchavi 
script suggests that it was penned in the ninth century (VASUDEVA 2004, p. 458), tells us that it 
is the very essence of the Ucchusmamahatantra, that is to say, the supposed work of 125,000 
verses of which the actual Picumata/Brahmayamala claims to be only a short redaction (f. 1v5 
[1.6]: /ucch]u[sm]i[y]e mahatantre laksapadadhike vibho | sarvatantrasya saro ’yam siddhantam 
paripathyate. The Picumata (Brahmayamala) refers to itself as tantram ucchusmasambhavam in 
1.3d, 1.8d, 2.14d etc. or ucchusmatantram (2.455c) and it tells us in its final words that it is a 
short redaction in 12,000 verses of the Brahmayamala of 125,000 verses, which derives in turn 
from an original text of 1000 million verses: brahmayamalatantredam laksapadadhikam gatam | sata- 
kotyujjvala<t> tantrat saratsaratarottaram || sthitam dvadasasahasram paficasütrojjvalam matam | 
maya te kathitam bhadre bhadrasiddhipradayakam. The Mahabhairavamangalà is identified in its 
colophon as a text in the [cycle of the] Sarasvatamata (f. 22v4: iti mahabhairavatantre vidyapithe 
sarasvatamate mahabhairavamangalakalpaikadesah parisamaptah ‘Here ends one part of the Ma- 
habhairavamangalakalpa of the Sarasvatamata of the Vidyapitha of the Mahabhairavatantra’. The 
Jayadrathayamala’s account of the Saiva canon in its first Satka tells us that the Sarasvatamata is 
the Upatantra of the Samvaramata, the latter being one of the eight Mata-texts in the cycle of the 
Picumata. For the passage listing these eight, ending with the Pirigalamata see SANDERSON 2007b, 
p. 249, fn. 54. 

15 As for the Pirgalamata, it tells us that it is part of the Brahmaydmala corpus, as does the 
first Satka of the Jayadrathayamala; see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 248—249 and the sources quoted 
and translated there in footnotes 54 and 55. Though largely concerned with fixed installations of 
the Saiddhantika type and therefore much cited by Saiddhantika authors, it also covers such non- 
Saiddhantika matters as the installation of Türas, skulls into whose outer surface the icons of the 
deities to be worshipped have been incised (see Zantraloka 27.20c—29), and of Patas, cloths on whose 
gessoed surface the same deities have been painted. In the latter context it covers the deities of the 
Vama, Daksina, and Trika, and reveals its affiliation with the Brahmayamala by specifying for the 
Daksina the four goddesses of that work: Rakta, Karali, Candaksi, and Mahocchusma (Pingalamata 
f. 2813-7 [Citradhikara vv. 16—25]). 

'46The Matasára calls its central deity-pair Mahabhairava and Mahalaksmi (f. 1613-4: mahabhaira- 
vadevasya [conj. : mahabhairavasya Cod.] mahalaksmiyutasya ca). The circuits of ancillary deities 
(parivaradevatah) are (ff. 16v1—17v3) (1) the three Mangalas, (2) the four goddesses Rakta, Karala, 
Candaksi, and Mahocchusma, (3) the six Laksmis, (4) the eight Vagisis, and (5) the four Dütis who 
stand as guardians in the four gateways of the Mandala (Karalt, Dantura, Bhima, and Gajakarna). Of 
these circuits the second and the fifth constitute with the central deity the core Yaga of the Picumata. 
The Matasara acknowledges this by saying of the first four goddesses that they are those of the 
root-text (mülam), that is to say, the Picumata (f. 16v3—5: raktà karala candaksi mahocchusma varā- 
nane | *catuspatrasthita (patra em. : patha Cod.) nityam bhogamoksasya siddhida<h> || mitlastha 
devata hy eta jnatavya sadhakottamaih | *smrtamatrartiharana (em. : smrtamatrarttipramharana 
Cod.) mahayogavibhütida«h?; and f. 137r4—5: rakta karala candaksi mahocchusma caturthika | 
*catuhpatre (corr. : catuhsasti Cod.) sthita hy eta mülastha sarvasiddhida || *namamatrarcanad 
(conj. : namamarccanà Cod.) devi matasiddhiphalaprada<h>). 

V7 See, e.g., SANDERSON 20092, pp. 133-134, fn. 311; pp. 179—180, fn. 435; pp. 183-184, fn. 444; 
p.238, fn. 544. 
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evident in many details of its doctrines and prescriptions. As to how old it 
is, the earliest verifiable citations of the work are found in the Tantraloka of 
Abhinavagupta, who was active in Kashmir around the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh centuries AD; but it is mentioned indirectly, 
together with the Visnuyamala and Rudrayamala in the hymn Bhairaviva- 
rdhamanaka that survives in a codex of AD 819,4 and the earliest and 
probably original Skandapurdna of the sixth or early seventh century! lists 
seven Matrtantras with -yamala titles, beginning with the Brahmayamala, 
all but two of which are named in accounts of the Yamalatantras seen in our 
Mantramargic sources. '?? 

Connected with this early Brahmayamala are two texts under this title 
surviving in South India. These claim to be part of the Brahmayamala and 
indeed are derived from it to the extent that they share its core pantheon and 
a number of other formal features; but they differ from it radically in that 
they prescribe a regular cult of Camunda/Bhadrakali and the seven Moth- 


18 Bhairavivardhamanaka in Paramesvara Ms, 53al: tvam brahmayamalà tvam visnuyamala. tvam 
rudrayamala. The codex is dated in Samvat 252. This is evidently a date of the era of Amsuvarman 
and therefore in AD 819, rather than in 858 as proposed by BENDALL (1883, p. xxxix-li) on the 
unwarranted assumption that the era is Harsa's. The manuscript lacks many of its folios and many 
are damaged. Folio numbers are visible on few. The folio reference, 53al, given here, is from the 
pagination added in pencil in modern times. 

?On the date of this text see here fn. 41 on p. 11. 

150 Skandapurünaxs 171.127—130ab (Siva addressing the Mothers at Kotivarsa [/Devikotta]): aham 
brahma ca visnus ca rsayas ca tapodhanah | matrtantrani divyani matryajnavidhim *prati 
(conj. : param Ed.) || 128 punyani prakarisyamo yajanam yair avapsyatha | brahmam svayambhuvam 
caiva kaumaram yamalam tatha || 129 sarasvatam fsagandharam} aisanam nandiyamalam | tantra- 
ny etani yusmakam tathanyani sahasrasah || bhavisyanti nara yais tu yusman yaksyanti bhaktitah. 1 
propose that yamalam should be taken with all six of the adjectives in 128c—129b, from brahmam to 
aisanam, with the result that the passage lists seven Yamalatantras, as follows: ‘I, Brahma, Visnu, and 
the ascetic sages will compose excellent, holy Matrtantras *for (conj.) the rites of worshipping the 
Mothers, so that you will receive worship: the Brahmayamala, Svayambhuyamala, Kumarayamala 
(= Skandayamala), Sarasvatiyamala, *Gandharayamala (?), ISanayamala, and Nandiyamala. These 
Tantras of yours, and others in thousands, will be the means by which men will worship you with 
devotion’. Of these titles only the Svayambhu- and *Gandhara- are not found in the Mantramarga's 
Yamala-lists. According to Satka 1 of the Jayadrathayamala the Isanayamala is a derivative of the 
Visnuyamala, and the Sarasvatiyamala of the Skandayamala (ff. 33413—v1 [42.1—7]): *upayamalakah 
(em. : umayamalakah Cod.) panca pancabhyo nirgatani tu | yamalebhyah karalabjalocane tani vacmi 
te || 2 vetalayamalam devi nirgatam *brahmayamalat (corr. : brahmayamalam Cod.) | t&tanayamalam 
tantram udbhütam visnuyamalat || 3 atharvayamalam ghoram prasrtam rudrayamalat | sarasvati- 
yamalam tu cyutam tat *skandayamalat (corr. : skandayamalam Cod.) || 4 *umayamalatah srstam 
*visalam (conj. : vitanam Cod.) *somayamalam (corr. : somayamalat Cod.). As for the Nandiyamala, 
it is not listed in any of the formal accounts of the canon known to me; but it is mentioned in the 
strongly Kapalika Yoginisamcara in Satka 3 of the Jayadrathayamala in the course of a list of fifty- 
eight Tantras in which Siva has taught the topic of yoginisamcarah. The thirty-eighth to forty-seventh 
are Yamalas (f. 170v7-8 [Yoginicakresvarotpattipatala vv. 37—39b]): ruruyamalam atyugram tatha- 
nyam rudrayamalam | umayamalam evanyam gauriyamalam eva ca || skandayamalam evanyam 
tatha bhairavayamalam | visnuyamalam eva syan nandiyamalam eva ca || sukrayamalam evanyac 
chakrayamalam eva ca. As for the *Gandharayamala, | have found no reference to it anywhere else 
and find the name implausible, but can propose no emendation that I find compelling. 
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ers to be conducted before fixed idols in temples by non-brahmin priests 
of the Pāraśava caste for the protection of the state and its subjects and 
the enhancement of royal power. The antiquity of this South-Indian vari- 
ant of what was originally a purely private form of worship undertaken 
by individual initiates of any caste for their own benefit alone cannot be 
determined from the surviving manuscripts, but the textual prescriptions 
of the cult are closely reflected in two Tamil inscriptions that set out the 
provisions for the funding of the temple of the goddess Kolaramma at Kolar 
in Nolambavadi, detailing the yearly allowances for the staff, who include 
a teacher of Grammar and Yamala, the deities, and the various ceremonies. 
The first is dated in the second regnal year of Ko-Rajakesarivarma, alias 
Rajendracoladeva (Kulottunga I), that is to say, in AD 1071/2. The second 
is undated but appears to be the continuation of the first, recording the same 
witnesses to its provisions.'^! 


The third sub-collection, that of the Saktitantras, is said by the Jayad- 
rathayamala to contain seven lead-texts: the Sarvavirasamayoga, the Si- 
ddhayogesvarimata, the Paficamrta, the Visvadya, the Yoginijalasamvara, 
the Vidyabheda, and the Siraccheda.'** Of these, two have reached us: (1) 
the Siddhayogesvarimata, in what is evidently a much shorter redaction than 
that which is frequently quoted in the Kashmirian exegetical literature, and 
(2) the Siraccheda, ? otherwise known as the Jayadrathayamala, at this 
stage only the work that would later be the first of four Satkas passing under 
this title. 


These two are at the base of the other two traditions that are well-repre- 
sented in our surviving sources. The first, taught in the former, is the cult 
of the goddesses Para, Parapara, and Apara. This gave rise to the Malinivi- 
jayottara, which for Abhinavagupta became the base scripture of the Sakta 
system known as the Trika, and is part of a larger corpus of scriptures that 
also includes the Tantrasadbhàva and, known for the most part only through 
citations and other testimonia, the 7risirobhairava, the Devyayamala, the 


15I EC 10, KI 108 (text: pp. 35-42; translation: pp. 35—40); and K1 106d, (probably a continuation 
of KI 108) (text: pp. 33-35; translation: pp. 33-34). For a preliminary statement of the textual and 
epigraphical evidence of this South-Indian Yamala temple cult see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 277-278 
and footnotes 140—143. On the Parasava priests, known as uvaccan or occan in Tamil, who officiate 
in the sanguinary worship in the shrines of the fierce goddesses (pitari) of the region, see GHOSE 
1996, pp. 223-226. 

152 See Jayadrathayámala, Satka 1, 36.15—16c and 40.23 edited above, fn. 136 on p. 37; and cf. the 
Tantras listed in Siddhayogesvarimata 29.16c—18a edited above, fn. 143 on p.38. 

30f the other five Saktitantras listed by the Jayadrathayamala only the Sarvavirasamáyoga/Sa- 
rvavira and the Paficamrta have been cited in the surviving exegetical literature. There is no trace 
there of knowledge of the other three. For evidence of knowledge of the Sarvavirasamayoga and 
Pancamrta, of the reality of the Yoginijalasamvara for the redactors of scripture and for evidence 
that draws the reality of the Visvadya and Vidyabheda into question see SANDERSON 2007b, p. 236, 
footnotes 21—22. 
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Trikakularatnamálà, the Trikasadbhava, the Trikasara,'™ the Yogasamcara, 
the Bhairavakula, and the Viravali. In addition we have chapters from three 
other texts of this tradition assigned in their colophons to [the cycle of] the 
Siddhayogesvarimata in Hrdayasiva’s Prayascittasamuccaya:the Bijabhe- 
da, the Bhairavodyàna, and the Trikasárottara.^? We also have the Para- 
trimsika/Paratrisika or Anuttaratrimsika, a short work teaching an essen- 
tialized form of Trika worship that is directed to the goddess Para alone, 
a system also known as the Anuttara or Parakrama. Finally, we have the 
Vijfianabhairava. This scripture is concerned entirely with the outlining of 
a hundred and twelve meditation exercises, with one verse for each, these 
being referred to as teachings concerning the Waveless.'*° It does not engage 
with the specifics of Tantric ritual in a manner that would enable us to 
conclude that it is a work of the Trika or some other ritual tradition. But 
its Trika background is apparent from verses in which this transcendence of 
ritual is formulated as the transcendence ofthe Trika's ritual. This is, in other 
words, a Trika work that advocates practices that are free of the specifics of 
its Mantra-deities. ^7 

The second surviving Saktitantra tradition, taught in the Jayadrathaya- 
mala, also called Tantraraja and Tantrarajabhaftaraka, is that of the cult 
of the goddess Kalasamkarsani or Kali. This, in its expanded form created 
by the addition of three subsequent Satkas, probably in Kashmir, adds a vast 
array of Kalpas for the propitiation of variant forms of this goddess and intro- 
duces material closely related to the Kaula tradition of Kali worship known 
as the Kalikula, Krama, Mahanaya, Mahartha, or Devinaya, whose scriptural 
sources will be covered below under the literature of the Kulamarga. ^? 

As for the Garudatantras and Bhütatantras, pushed into the background 
by the non-Saiddhantika classificatory systems, we have lists of titles both 
in the passage prefixed to a manuscript of the Jiidnapancasika and seen in 
Vairocana's Laksanasamgraha and, with lists of sub-texts, in the Srikanthi- 
Srotobheda; but nearly all of this extensive canon seems not to have reached 
us, the only survivors being two texts in Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts that 
claim to be parts ofthe Trottala, also known as the Tottala, Trotula, or Totula, 
a work that appears in the lists of the primary Garudatantras and has been 
quoted by the Kashmirian scholar Ksemaraja.?? These are the Tvaritamüla- 


P^An incomplete Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript containing three folios of the Trikasára has 
reached us. Colophon: iti vidyapithe guhyakaulike trkasare trttyah paricchedah samaptah. 

SHrdayasiva, Práyascittasamuccaya ff. 95r4—96r (14 verses), ff. 96r-99r (38 verses), and ff. 99r- 
100r (14 verses). 

P6 yilfianabhairava, v. 139: nistarangopadesanam satam uktam samāsatah | dvadasabhyadhikam 
devi yaj jÓiatva jndnavij janah. 

See Vijfianabhairava vv. 1-17. 

P5For evidence that Satkas 2-4 of the Jayadrathayamala were added by Kashmirian redactors see 
SANDERSON 2005b, pp. 280—283. 

159 Svacchandoddyota on 7.42c-43b and 7.44—46; Netroddyota on 19.182. 
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This is not listed in the canonical accounts, but it contains material pertaining 
to both these streams, has been quoted by Ksemaraja in his Netroddyota, €? 
and reaches us complete in a number of Nepalese manuscripts, the earliest 
penned in AD 1184/5 for the preceptor of a feudatory ruler in the kingdom 
of Dhavalasrota in the west of Nepal.!? The assumption that its exorcistic 
sections draw on our lost Bhütatantras 1s supported by the fact that it includes 
a Khadgaravanakalpa and a Candasidharakalpa, sections devoted to the 
rites of the Rudras Khadgaravana and Candasidhara. For Tantras bearing 
the names of these Mantra-deities are found in the canonical lists.!6^ There 
is evidence of the same kind of its having drawn on the lost Gárudatantras. 6 
For it also contains a Devatrasakalpa and there is a Devatrasatantra among 
the listed scriptures of that class. 

In addition we have in other Saiva scriptural sources, particularly the Ja- 
yadrathayamala, a quantity of Garuda material, that 1s to say, prescriptions 
whose purpose is the removing of poison and the control of snakes, both 
actual snakes and the mythical Nagas, and through the latter the control of 
rainfall, believed to lie in their power, and hence the protection of crops.!6ó 


V Tyaritamülasütra B f. 200r5-v1: ity Gdye trotale mahdatantre tvaritamülasütre navamapatalah 
samaptah. mangalamahasrih. samvat 317 sravanasuklatrttyayam. sanaiscaravare. rajadhirajapara- 
mesvarasrimallaksmikamade<va>sya vijayarajye. The date falls in Ap 1196/7. 

1?! Begins: asmin tu trottale tantre tvarità nama ya smrtà; f. 10r1—2: sahasraiküdasasya tu | trotta- 
lasya samakhyata tvarità sarvakamada | dvisatam parimanena slokanam parikirttitam. | am very 
grateful to Michael Slouber, who has done pioneering work on the Garuda textual tradition, for 
bringing the Mss of these two works to my attention and for sharing with me the e-texts that he 
has prepared of them. Their Sakta character raises a slight suspicion that they are built on the basis 
of Trottala material rather than genuine parts of the original. But in the absence of stronger counter- 
evidence I am inclined to accept the latter alternative. 

162 See SANDERSON 2001, p. 14, fn. 13 for the references. 

16 Kriyakalagunottara f. 14412-4: samáptam ca kriyakdlagunottaram. nepdladestyasamvat 304 
Jvestha sudi 13 gurau. dhavalasrotapure. *mahasamantasriratnadevardjye (deva corr. : diva Cod.). 
mamgalam mahasrih. *trikasadanvayasivacaryasrisridhararaja*guruna (trika corr. : trka Cod. * gu- 
rund corr. : gurünam Cod.) likhapitam likhitam dharmadityena. For the hypothesis that Dhavalasrota 
was somewhere in Magar territory (mamgvaravisayah) in the foothills of the Dhaulagiri massif to the 
West of the Kathmandu valley see PANT and SHARMA 1977, pp. 21—24 and PETECH 1984, p. 50, n. 2. 
The use of -diva for -deva in Ratnadeva is seen also in the copper-plates of the feudatories Ramadeva 
and Rahasyadeva issued from the same district (Mangvara) in AD 1100 and 1161 respectively (PANT 
and SHARMA 1977, p. 7, line 7 and p. 28, line 4). 

'64F or these lists see SANDERSON 2001, p. 14, fn. 13. 

'65For the lists of the 28 Garudatantras see Laksanasamgraha 2.112-115 and Srikanthi-Srotobheda 
vv. 152-155 with 66 sub-texts in 156—166. 

166 Jayadrathayamala, Satka 2, ff. 72v1—73r6, gives the Sadhana of Ekatarà, the ninth varnadevata 
of the Kalasamkarsanividya. She is said to bring about the destruction of Nagas (nagaksayah). She 
is three-faced with a Garuda face on the right. Ff. 124r4—125r9 of the same teach the propitiation 
of the Netra auxiliary of the Vidyavidye$vari form of Kalasamkarsant. It enables nagasadhanam. 
Satka 3, ff. 96v7-107v1 teach the Sadhanas of Matacakre$vart. Among the effects is the protection 
of crops of grain (sasyaraksanam). A trident is smeared with the five jewels and menstrual blood; 
the goddess is installed in it and worshipped. It then protects the crops from storms and drives out 
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The working of such material into the major Tantras may account at least in 
part for the atrophy of the original sources. 


The Non-Saiddhantika Mantramarga’s Exegesis 


The exegetical literature on the non-Saiddhantika Tantras may be presented 
most aptly within the categories given by the Jayadrathayamala, since it is 
this perception of the components of the Saiva revelation that the authors of 
this literature adopted, that is to say, in terms of the dichotomy between the 
Bhairava-centred Mantrapitha and the Devi-centred Vidyapitha, and within 
the latter between the Tantras of the Vama stream, the Yamalatantras, and 
the Saktitantras, and within the last, between the Trika and the cult of Kāla- 
samkarsani taught in the Jayadrathayamala itself. 

On the Svacchanda, the principal scripture of the Mantrapitha, we have 
an extensive and exhaustive commentary (Svacchandoddyota) composed by 
the Kashmirian Ksemaraja (fl. c. AD 1000—1050). He refers to an earlier com- 
mentary on the text by Rajanaka Bhullaka, another Kashmirian, as his title 
Rajanaka reveals. No manuscript of his work has reached us. We have only 
its title—Ksemaraja refers to it as ‘the Long Commentary’ (Brhatfika)—and 
some of its interpretations, which Ksemaraja cites to reject.!©’ We also have 
Ksemaraja's commentary on the Netra, which though not explicitly claimed 
for the Mantrapitha—indeed this Tantra is mentioned to my knowledge in 
no early account of the Saiva canon—may nonetheless be considered as an 
auxiliary text of that division. 


snakes. It also enables the Sadhaka to draw a Naga out of the earth to employ as he wishes, to 
receive from him Siddhis associated with the underworld, and to destroy or transfer poison. In the 
Mudrakosa section of Satka 4 (ff. 4v4—36v4) the Pannagamudra eliminates the effects of poison, and 
stills storms. In ff. 137v7-138v6 of the same the Nagasani form of Kalasamkarsani is specifically 
for the destruction of poisons; she is black, emaciated, with a girdle of snakes, seated on Garuda, 
devouring the Kulanagas and drinking their blood. When one has accomplished her Sadhana one can 
devour whole mountains of poison, and when one contemplates her Vidya all snakes are killed within 
a radius of 100 yojanas. Ff. 138v6-139v6 of the same Satka teach the Sadhana of Meghakalt. She is 
black, fleshless, hideous, riding Garuda, with corpses as her ear-ornaments, snake-garlanded, snake- 
destroying, immersed in the enjoyment of the five nectars. The Sadhaka may use her Vidya to stop 
clouds while casting mustard seeds and ashes at them. The Vidya also banishes snakes. If the clouds do 
not disperse when he has recited it once he should repeat it thrice with furious mind: the head even of 
the Naga Kulika will shatter into a hundred fragments. Ff. 157r1—158r5 give the Sadhana of Nagantakt 
Ekatara. She is four-faced with blazing hair, fierce-eyed, terrifying, adorned with hissing snakes, 
and crowned with the eight Kulanagas. She is seated on the corpse of Sadasiva (mahapretasana). 
She holds a son, a Vajra, a goad, a noose, and a sword, and [with two hands] is eating Nagas. The 
purpose of the Sadhana is to bind the Nagas (nagabandhanam). The use of Garuda Mantra-rites in 
crop-protection seems to have been common practice; see Nyayamanjyari, p. 605, 11-3, Narmamala 
2.142cd, and Rajatarangini 1.233—239. 

I€See, e.g,, Svacchandoddyota vol. Sa, p. 211: yat tu brhattikakararajanakabhullakena ...iti svaru- 
cya vyakhyatam tad asaratvad upeksyam; p. 2772; vol. 5b, p. 474: yat tu sribhullakena vyakhyatam 
...tad yuktam ayuktam veti sacetaso jananti; vol. 6, p. 125: yat tu sribhullakah ...ityadi pathitavan 
tad upeksyam; p. 137: yat tu sribhullakah ...ity apathat tad asamgatatvad upeksyam. 
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We have in addition a substantial body of Kashmirian Paddhatis based 
on either or both of these two Tantras, though they also incorporate ancillary 
material from Saiddhantika and Sakta sources. Notable among these are the 
Sisyasamskürapaddhati for the neophyte's initiation (samayadiksa), the Ka- 
ladiksapaddhati, originally composed by the Kashmirian Guru Manodada- 
tta/Manoda in AD 1335/6 and subsequently expanded with the development 
of somewhat divergent versions down to at least the seventeenth century, 6? 
for the full initiations (nirvanadiksa and sadhakadiksa) and consecrations 
to office (acaryabhisekah, sadhakabhisekah, and Saiva rajyabhisekah), the 
anonymous Agnikaryapaddhati in full and abbreviated versions for the fire- 
sacrifice, the Sivanirvanapaddhati for cremation, usually anonymous but 
sometimes attributed to a Guru called Manohara,'® and, commonly trans- 
mitted with the last, Paddhatis covering the various rituals that follow crema- 
tion, from the offerings of the first ten days to the annual $raddha.!"? Based 
on the Netra we have in the Gurupustika/Gurupustaka of Rajanaka Sitika- 
ntha, a Kashmirian who was active c. AD 1375—1425, a comprehensive Pa- 
ddhati, covering regular worship, penances, initiation, consecration of offi- 
ciants, and installation.!"! In the domain of the regular obligatory worship of 


168 On Manodadatta’s Kaladiksapaddhati see SANDERSON 2004, p. 362, fn. 34. For other Kashmirian 
Saiva initiation Paddhatis, now lost, to which that work refers see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 392-397. 

109 Sivanirvanapaddhati A f. 52v6—7: ity antestividhih proktà sastrenálokya sangraham | manohare- 
na gurunà smrtaye "pi nivasinam. 

170 A text of the Sivanirvanapaddhati and the Paddhatis for the offerings of water to the dead and the 
subsequent Sraddhas was published for local use in 1936 and is among the Sanskrit texts republished 
in photographic reproduction by Lokesh CHANDRA (1984). 

17I Sitikantha, Gurupustikà f. 214-15: mrtyujicchasanasthasya tattantraprakriyocitam | nityakrtya- 
vidhim vaksyamy antevasibhir arthitah ‘Entreated by my pupils I shall expound for one who adheres 
to the teachings of the Mrtyujit (= Netra) the procedure for the regular observances in accordance with 
the system of that Tantra’. On this Sitikantha see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 394—396, fn. 549 and 2009a, 
pp. 126—127, fn. 294. In the second publication, written after acquiring scans of the Gurupustika Ms, 
I confirmed the hypothesis of the first that this Ms, known to me then only as an item listed in a 
catalogue, might be the Gurupustika claimed by Rajanaka Ananda in 1654 in a panegyric on his 
patriline as the work of his ascendant Sitikantha commissioned by a king Samgramasimha. To that 
end I cited a passage in the Ms in which the author names himself and one in which he tells his readers 
that he wrote the Paddhati when a ruler of that name had requested diksa from him. I omitted, however, 
to cite a passage that offers a means of testing my further hypothesis, stated in the first publication, 
namely that this was the Cahamana (Cathana, Chauhan) Samgramasimha of Samcor (Sanchore, 
Satyapura) (24?45'11"N 71?46'15"E) in the Jalor district in the far south of Rajasthan mentioned as the 
father of Pratapasimha in the latter’s stone pillar inscription at Samcor of AD 1387 (EJ 11:26-27). For 
in this passage Sitikantha tells his readers that he performed the Pratisthà ceremony of the Siva[linga] 
Hariraje$vara at this king's request (f. 81v12-14: abhyarthitasya sisyena *srisamgramamahibhuja 
[em. : srimadrajamahibhuja Cod.]| harirajesasadratnapratisthayai mahodyamah. iti sthiralingapra- 
tisthavidhis samaptah). Evidence of a Linga Harirajesvara in that former princely state would settle 
the matter. I also speculated in that earlier publication that this work is identical with the Gurupustaka 
that has been quoted in the Kaladiksapaddhati, but omitted to reveal in the later publication whether 
the Ms confirms that hypothesis. So I add here that it does. In Kaladiksapaddhati (A f. 169113—15) 
we read the following verse cited as from the Gurupustaka: tathà ca gurupustake tantre dhamno "nte 
Sodhayamy astram svahety ekaikayahutih | evam sarvatra mülam tu satajapena sodhayed iti. That 
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initiates we have a Paddhati for the worship of Svacchandabhairava, ? and, 
representing a variant tradition, an anonymous Paddhati setting out Saiva 
worship both regular (nityapüija) and on special occasions (naimittikapuja) 
such as the annual Sivaratri festival, the first centred on Amrtesabhairava 
(Netrabhattaraka) and the second on Sakala-Svacchanda, his consort Agho- 
resvari, and Niskala-Svacchanda drawn from the Svacchanda, culminating 
in the worship of a new form not found there, namely Mahasvacchandabhai- 
rava, which has its own, post-classical scripture, the Vrddhasvacchanda, 
and which embodies in one seven-faced and thirty-six armed figure not 
only Svacchandabhairava but also the Narasimha and Varaha faces of the 
trademark Vaikuntha icon of Kashmirian Paficaratrika Vaisnavism, the face 
ofthe Sun (Kulamartandabhairava) representing the Saura tradition, and the 
face of Heruka embodying the Buddhism of the Yoginitantras, an innovation 
not found in any of the other Kashmirian Paddhatis mentioned here.!? 
Nepal too has preserved Svacchanda-based Paddhatis for the worship 
of Svacchandabhairava, notably the Svacchandadevarcanavidhi and Sva- 
cchandadevalaksahomayaga,'" and Netra-based Paddhatis for the worship 


is found in Gurupustika f. 51v10—12: dhamopayuktasamskaras tesam karyah prthak prthak | dhamno 
"nte Sodhayamy astram svahety ekaikayahutih | evam sarvatra mülam tu satajapena sodhayet. 

'?-This is found bound with other Paddhatis in onLs 2376 on folios numbered 10—18. It lacks its 
beginning and has no colophon, therefore no statement of its title. I have given it the descriptive title 
Svacchandabhairavapüjapaddhati. 

These two Paddhatis are given one after the other in a Sàradà paper ms in the Cambridge 
University Library, the second beginning on f.15rl4 (iti paricayatanapüja nityakarma*visaye 
[em. : visayena Cod.]. atha naimittike sivaratrau vagnikarye và visesadine puja), recorded in the 
library's handwritten list under the title Lalitaparamarahasya. The title is a mistake, deriving from 
the fact that the word /alitasvacchandaparamarahasya appears on f.1r in the manner of a title 
before the text, which begins on f. 1v. This is not the title of the Paddhatis that follow but the 
locus of attribution of the first item in the text, namely the Bahurtipagarbhastotra, whose recitation 
became a standard feature at the beginning of Saiva worship in Kashmir. For that is assigned in 
its colophon to the “supremely secret Lalitasvacchanda" (iti srilalitasvacchande paramarahasye 
bahurüpagarbhastotram samaptam, f. 4v4—5). The visualization of Mahasvacchandabhairava recited 
in this liturgy is drawn without attribution from Vrddhasvacchanda 4.25—65. I have not mentioned 
this text above among the satellite Tantras of the Svacchanda, because it is predominantly Sakta 
and indeed its colophons describe it as a Kaula work. The Saktism here is that of the cult of 
Kalasamkarsant. Mahasvacchandabhairava's consort is Vrddhakalt equated with that goddess and 
there are textual links with the Krama Kaulism of the Bhogahasta/ Ürmikaulàrnava. 

174See SANDERSON 2001, fn.25, p.21. In general the Saiva manuscripts that have survived in the 
Kathmandu valley from the ninth century down to recent times transmit texts that show no influence 
or awareness of the Kashmirian exegetical tradition. Here, however, we encounter an exception. For 
though the work explicitly locates itself in the Kathmandu valley in its Bali text with its invocations of 
Nepal, Hayagriva, Pasupati, Vrkodara (= Bhimasena), and Guhyesvari (Svacchandadevarcanavidhi 
f.6v1-4: om pithopapithasamdohaksetropaksetrasamdoha om hüm hah nepalaya avatara avatara 
ksetrapala mahabala kapilajatabharabhasvara trinetrojjvalamukha gandhadhupabalipija<m> gr- 
hna grhna namo namah. om hayagrivaya namah. om pasupataye namah. om vrkodaraya namah. 
om hram phrem guhyesvaryai (conj.: guhyesvaribhyo namah. om *bhücaribhyo [corr. : bhücari- 
bhyo Cod.] namah. om *bhuvascaribhyo [corr. : bhuvacaribhyo Cod.] namah. om *svascaribhyo 
[corr. : svascaribhyo Cod.] namah), it ends with verses of praise of which the first three (f. 7r1—4) 
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of Amrtesvarabhairava: the Apratihatamahadiksasutippanaka, also called 
Netroddyota, of Visvesvara, probably of the twelfth century,!”> and the Amr- 
tesvarapüjana composed by the Nepalese king Abhayamalla (r. 1216-1255). 
Other relevant Nepalese manuscripts in this category are the Amrtesvarapü- 
jagnikaryavidhana, the Amrtasuryapujavidhi with drawings of the deities, 
176 and the Pijakanda, which contains an Amrtabhairavarcanavidhi penned 
in AD 1277/8, an Amrtisabhairavabhattarakahnikavidhi, and an Amrtasü- 
ryárcanavidhi. 7 


Within the Vidyapitha we have no exegetical material on the scriptures 
of its Vama division other than the fragment already mentioned, the first two 
folios of a work that we may call *Devitantrasadbhavasara—its title is not 
contained in the surviving portion—because it claims at its beginning to be 
a précis in the Arya metre of the key parts (sarah) of what it calls devinam 
tantrasadbhavam ‘the Essence of the Tantras of the Goddesses’. The latter 
appears to have been a scriptural work, since our fragment describes it as 
having been received from Siva by a sage who is described as the adornment 


are the Mangala verses of the first three chapters of the Svacchandoddyota of Ksemaraja: *visvai- 
karüpavisvatmavisvasargaikakaranam (visvaika Kgp : visvaka Cod. * sargaika Cod. : sargadi Kgp) 
paraprakasavapusam stumah svacchandabhairavam || prasaracchaktikallola *jagallaharikelaye (ja- 
gal Kep :jarál Cod.)|sarvasampannidhanaya bhairavambhodhaye namah || *ekaiva (Kep : ekaika 
Cod.) bodhajaladheh saktisukti<r> jayaty asau | yadantar akhilam bhati muktamayam idam jagat. 

175On the date see SANDERSON 2005b, p. 242. In that publication I referred to this work as the 
Amrtesvaradiksavidhi, that being an accurate description of the content of the text and the title 
assigned to this Ms in the hand-written catalogue card of the NGMPP. I refer to it here as the 
Apratihatamahadiksasutippanaka following the statement of the Ms itself and the abbreviation a pra 
ha ma di in the left margins of the versos. 

"The Amrtasüryapüjavidhi is a short Paddhati for the worship of Amrteávarabhairava in the 
form of the Sun as a preliminary to the worship of Amrte$varabhairava himself (f. 3110-11: devam 
samtustam prahrstamanasam sambhavya *sphatikaksamalaya (conj. : arartikasitalikam Cod.) japam 
krtvà devaya nive[dya prana]mya hrda visrjya ca amrtabhairavarcanam bhajed ity amrtasuryarca- 
navidhih).There is no such preliminary in the account of worship given in the Netratantra. This is 
rather a modification of the tradition derived from that source under the influence of the practice seen 
in the Saiddhantika Paddhatis of the worship Siva as Sürya (Sivasürya) before the main worship, for 
which see SANDERSON 2009a, pp. 55—56, fn. 39, giving the Paddhati from the Siddhantasarapaddhati 
of Bhojadeva. The visualization of Amrtasürya in this Paddhati is the second of the two visualizations 
of Sürya taught in the Netratantra (13.21c—25). 

"For the details of these Mss see the bibliography in SANDERSON 2005b. 
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of the line of Atri? and is therefore probably Durvasas, the son of Atri, ? 
who is widely encountered in the role of the intermediary through whom 
Siva’s teachings have reached mankind.!*? The identification of the text as 
a work in the Vama tradition is secured by its subject-matter, since that is the 
attaining of supernatural effects (siddhih) through the correct formation and 
modification of the Mantras of Tumburu, his four Sisters, and the secondary 
deities of that pantheon of worship.'®! Though our text claims to be only a 
précis, and indeed preserves the form of its source to the extent that it begins 
after the opening verses in the manner of scripture as a dialogue in which 
Siva teaches in response to the sage's enquiry, its declaration of intent in the 
opening verses and the choice of the Arya metre both suggest that this work 
wished to be seen as a product of human learning rather than as scripture. 


"8 *Devitantrasadbhavasara f. 1al—7 (vv. 1-6): om svasti. śivam acalam aprameyam cardcaresa- 
nam avyayam acintyam | pranipatya somam isam saganendram saparivaram ca || *ekadvitricaturdha 
(tri corr. : tr Cod.) navadha bhüyo py anekadha bhedaih | devibhis sivamargam vyaptam tasam 
gurunam ca || atreyavamsatilakenoktam sarvad avapya yat pürvam | suramuninarasuranam devinam 
tantrasadbhavam || tasmad aham apy adhuna vaksye samhrtya saram aryabhih | spastataraksara- 
panktibhir avisaladhiyam *prabodhaya (em. : pravodhata Cod.) || bhagavan (corr. : bhagavam Cod.) 
sivamantrà ye vidyasrotasy avasthitas te vai | vidhinapy upasyamanas sidhyante *mantrinàm neha 
(conj. : mantrnanyeha Cod.) || drstva *tàn vimanaskan (corr. : tam vimanaskam Cod.) ativa me ma- 
nyuvihvalam hrdayam | siddhyanti *kalau (conj. : cakaloca Cod.) vidhinà yena tam acaksva *devesa 
(em. : dehesah Cod.) ‘Having bowed to Siva, the unchanging, unknowable master of all that moves 
and all that does not, undying, and unthinkable, and to Isa accompanied by Uma, the Ganesvaras, and 
all his retinue, to the cosmic path that leads to Siva and is pervaded by the goddesses as one, two, 
three, four, nine, and beyond even [nine,] in numerous divisions, to those [goddesses themselves], and 
to the Gurus, I shall now extract the fundamentals of The Essence of the Tantras of the Goddesses 
that was received of old from Sarva by the mark adorning the forehead of the lineage of Atri and 
taught to gods, sages, men, and titans and declare them in Arya verses whose lines of syllables will 
be completely clear in meaning for the instruction of those of limited understanding. “O Lord, the 
Mantras established in the stream of the Vidyas (vidyasrotasi) are not yielding results for Mantra- 
masters in this world even though they are being propitiated in accordance with prescription. Seeing 
them disheartened my heart is overcome by sadness. O Lord of the Gods, teach the procedure that 
will enable them to achieve success in [this age of] Kali" ’. 

See, eg, Ramdyana 7.50.2:durvasa atreh putro maháamunih; Kūrmapurāņa 1.12.6c- 
7b: anasüyà tathaivatrer jajne putran akalmasan || somam durvasasam caiva dattatreyam ca yogi- 
nam; Bana, Harsacarita, p. 12: atres tanayas tarapater bhrata namna durvasah. 

189 See, e.g., Vimalavati N f.44r5-vl, A f.52r2-4, B f. 7712-5: dasástádasadhà bhinnam *vivi- 
dhopadhivistaram (N : vividhadhivistaram AB) || paradisodhasambandhayuk srimacchivabhasitam | 
avataragurum *krodhamunim (N : krodham munim A : krodham munin B) *durvásasam (AB : dürvvà- 
sasam N) kramat|| praptam so "pi phanindrasya vasuker bhuvi visrute | *srimadamardakastha- 
ne (em.:srimadamandarkasthane N : srimadamadakasthane AB) *prathamo ‘dhisvaro "bhavat 
(conj. : prathamevisvarobhavet AB : prathamemisvarobhavat N% : prathame i$varobhavat NP) ‘The 
teachings of Siva, divided into two divisions, of ten and eighteen texts [respectively], further 
multiplied due to various adventitious factors, passing through their six transmissions, beginning 
with the Supreme, reached in due course the wrathful sage (Krodhamuni) Durvasas, the Guru 
who promulgated them [among men]. He became the *first abbot (conj.) in the renowned See of 
Amardaka[pura] in the territory of the Naga-king Vasuki’; and in the case of the non-Saiddhantika 
tradition of the Sakta Saivas, Sivadrsti 7.107—122b. 

181 See SANDERSON 2009a, pp. 50-51, fn. 22. 
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This work reaches us from a very early period in the development of the 
Mantramarga. For the two birch-bark folios, which were preserved against 
all odds by inclusion in the famous mass of Buddhist manuscripts, mostly 
fragmentary, discovered in 1931 by shepherds in a ruined Stipa near Gilgit 
in the Gilgit-Baltistan territory of Pakistan, are written in an early variety of 
the Kashmirian script whose archaic features suggest that it may be as early 
as the middle of the sixth century AD.!? In that case it is older by three cen- 
turies than what are otherwise our oldest Tantric Saiva manuscripts, those 
that have survived from the ninth century in Nepal: Nisvasatattvasamhita, 
Sarvajnanottara, Paramesvara, and Mahabhairavamangala.!9? 

Up to the eighth century at least this tradition enjoyed considerable pop- 
ularity in the Indian subcontinent, and also in Southeast Asia, where it may 
have lingered for several centuries. We can infer this popularity from a wide 
range of evidence found in Buddhist, Jaina, and brahmanical textual sources, 
and also, in the case of Southeast Asia, in inscriptions. 184 

However, evidence from the tenth century and after suggests that by 
then the Vàma system had faded from view. The surviving works of the 
Saiva exegetes of this period make no references to its primary texts in 
their citation-rich works;!*? and this silence is particularly striking in the 
case of the digests of Hrdayasiva and Rajanaka Taksakavarta. The former’s 
Prayascittasamuccaya draws extensively on the whole range of the non-Sai- 
ddhantika Mantramarga, both Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha, but includes no 
Vama text. The same applies to Taksakavarta's Nityadisamgraha. It includes 
a long passage from a Vinasikhottara, which is a Vama text if we may 


'82 See SANDERSON 2009a, p. 50, in which I report the palaeographical analysis of my colleague, 
then my student, Dr. Somdev Vasudeva. I chanced upon the first folio (facsimiles 3221-3222) and 
communicated my finding to him. He then promptly searched through the published fascimiles of 
the Gilgit manuscripts and found the second (facsimiles 3340-3341). The script of these two folios 
has a close affinity with that which SANDER (1968, pp. 159—161) has called Gilgit-Bamiyan Typ r1, 
which she judged to have been in use in the northwest of the subcontinent during the period from the 
sixth to the tenth century. In an email communication of 7 December, 2000, Vasudeva assigned the 
folios to the beginning of this period because of three archaic features: the tripartite ya ligature, the 
occurrence of the old style of hr, and of the Gupta-style ru. See SANDERSON 2009a, pp. 50-51, fn. 22 
for the text of vv. 3-4. 

'S OF these four Mss only the Paramesvara fragments are dated, in AD 829 (Harimoto 2012, 
p.90). This date, like the date in AD 810/11 assigned to the earliest of the Nepalese Mss of the 
Skandapurana (see here fn. 41 on p. 11), rests on the assumption that the unstated era is that of 
Manadeva/Am$uvarman. This assumption, accepted by elimination of alternatives, is further justified 
by palaeographical comparison of these four Mss, both dated and undated, with a Nepalese Ms of the 
Susrutasamhita (Kesar Library, Kathmandu, Acc. no. 699), which does include mention of this era, 
giving a date in AD 878 (HaRIMOTO 2012, p. 88). 

184See SANDERSON 2001, p. 8, fn. 5, 2004, pp. 355—356 and 373—374, fn. 76, 2009a, pp. 50 and 129— 
130, also GOUDRIAAN 1973 and 1981 for some of the Buddhist and Southeast Asian evidence. For 
the sake of brevity and balance a presentation of all the Buddhist and other evidence must await a 
later occasion. 

185] refer to the Vindsikha, Nayottara, Mahasammohana/Sammohana, and Sirascheda. 
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judge from its title alone; but it contains nothing that proves or indicates 
that affiliation.'** In his detailed presentation of scriptural sources bearing 
on the regular duties of initiates he illuminates only worship that follows 
the Siddhanta, the Svacchanda, or the Netra. Nor to my knowledge have 
any of the South-Indian authors from the eleventh century onwards cited 
Vama scripture. The same absence is seen in the Saiddhantika Paddhati 
Vimalàvati of the East-Indian Vimalasiva (AD 1101/2), although he, like the 
Saiddhantika Hrdayasiva, has cited numerous non-Saiddhantika works of 
the Mantrapitha, the Vidyapitha, and the Kulamarga.'®” 

The Yamala division of the Vidyapitha seems also to have fared poorly 
in the times of our exegetes, though not as poorly as the Vamatantras. We 
have no commentary on the Brahmayamala, and no report of one in our 
sources. But the text was still well known around the turn of the first and 
second millennia, since it is cited quite frequently by Abhinavagupta.'*® 
Moreover, its deities were sufficiently important in Kashmir to enter, al- 
beit as a minor element, the region's Svacchanda-based Paddhatis. Its chief 
goddess Canda Kapalint is included among the recipients of oblations in the 
Agnikaryapaddhati and the Sivarátripüjapaddhati; and she is worshipped 
with her four subordinates Rakta, Karala, Candakst, and Mahocchusma and 
their attendants (Dūtīs) Karali, Dantura, Bhimavaktra, and Mahabala as the 
deities of the Sraddha lamp in the Kashmirian Saivas’ sivadipasrüddham.9? 

The Brahmayamala materials derived from this source whose context 
is the South-Indian tradition of temple-based Yamala worship!” have also 
reached us without a commentary. However, we do have the Matrsadbhava, 
an explanatory work of professed human authorship that sets out to provide 
a summary account of the rituals of this tradition as found in various Yamala 
texts, collating their teachings, which, we are told, are not complete in any 


155 Nityadisamgraha, A ff. 67v10—68v1, B ff. 128r2-129v12. The passage concerns the character- 
istics through which Sadhakas can be recognized by observation as having a natural affinity with 
one or other class of supernaturals, from Pi$acas (pisacamsah) to Rudra (rudramsah), and of how, 
alternatively, the Guru should determine through divination whether or not a certain Mantra is suitable 
for a certain Sadhaka. 

"T have noted the following non-Saiddhantika works cited with or without attribution in the Vima- 
lavati: Netra, Svatantra/Svacchanda/Lalita, Svacchandoddyota of Ksemaraja, Siddhayogesvarimata, 
Malinivijayottara/Sripiirva, Tantraloka, Brahmayamala, Uddamabhairava, Laksanasamgraha, Kula- 
rnava, Kubjikamata, Daurvasika, Pingalamata, Matrsadbhava, Kosalamata, Subhagamata, Nisisam- 
cara, Manavivimalesvara, and Sikhamrta. His Saiddhantika sources are as follows: Mrgendra/Mrge- 
ndrottara, Sardhasatika-Kalottara, Sarvajfianottara, Pauskara, Lilavati, Maya, Mohacüra/Mohacü- 
rottara, Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha, Brhatsvayambhuva, Raurava/Rauravottara, Mukhabimbaka, 
Bhargava, Lingarnava, Somasambhupaddhati, Naradesvara, Devyamata, Brhanmaya, Yaksinimata, 
Gauritantra, Brhadvidyapurana, Narayanakantha, Nisvasasekhara, Brhatkalottara, Kamika, and 
Lingakalpa. 

'88 See SANDERSON 2007c, p. 98, fn. 10 for a list of the places in the Tantráloka at which Abhinava- 
gupta cites this Tantra. 

189See SANDERSON 2007b, p. 237, fn. 23. 

190 See here p. 40. 
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one of these sources, to present a comprehensive, ordered account of the 
cult of the Mothers.?! When compared to the scriptural texts of this tradi- 
tion the Matrsadbhava differs primarily not only in its lucid and generally 
correct Sanskrit but also in its extensive expurgation of most of the strongly 
Kapalika elements of this tradition while in spite of this recalling the tra- 
dition's roots in Atimarga III by, for example, describing the officiant as 
‘one who has mastered the Somasiddhanta'.?? The expurgation of counter- 
brahmanical elements and the fact that it survives in Kerala and is cited in 
the Keralan Tantric Paddhati literature inclines me to think that the work 
was produced in that region among the Nampütiri brahmins. As for its date, 
I can say at present only that it predates the fifteenth-century Keralan author 
Sankaran Nampütiri, since he refers to it as the principal authority for the 
Keralan tradition of the worship of Rurujit-Camunda and the Mothers. !” 
However, the text or one or more of the lost Yamala texts on which it draws, 
has a wider geographical horizon. For it relates the myth of the conquest 
of the Daitya enemies of the gods by Camunda/Karnamoti and the other 
Mothers at Kotivarsa in the far north of Bengal, ^^ that of the origin of that 
site's sacred Pool ofthe Trident (Sülakunda) and the drinking of its water, the 
granting of the boon to the Mothers as the reward for their victory that those 
who worship them with devotion will attain whatever Siddhi they desire 


P! Matrsadbhàava, p. 1 (1.274): pranamya ca gurum vighnam durgàm ca ksetrapdlakam | mátrsad- 
bhavanamna ca *tantram (em. : mantram Cod.) etat pravaksyate || *yamalani (conj. : yamalesu Cod.) 
samálocya svasamarthyanurüpatah | jagaddhitaya casmabhih kriyate sarasamgrahah || tanisvaramu- 
khambhoja*samudgirnany (corr. : samudgirnan Cod.) anekadha | brahmanapi na sakyani jfiatum kim 
uta madrsaih ‘Having offered obeisance to my Guru, Ganesa, Durga, and the Ksetrapala, I shall 
declare this Tantra under the name Matrsadbhava. I have examined the Yamalas and will now, as 
far as I am able, make a summary of their essentials for the benefit of mankind. Even Brahma is 
not able to understand these [texts] that have come forth in various forms from the lotus that is the 
mouth of Siva. How much less can such as I?’; and pp. 1-2: (1.10—11): naikatra tesu samproktah 
kriyas tantresu sambhunà | matryagam samuddisya na janimo tra karanam || tasmad fapajya tah 
kartum kriya lokesu naisthikahf | anukramena vaksyante samgrahena yathavidhi *Siva did not teach 
[all] the rituals for the worship of the Mothers in those Tantras in one [place]. The reason for this 
I do not know. Therefore f...+ I shall teach them in summary form in their proper order’. The text 
is incomplete, breaking off in its 28th Patala. But it is unlikely in the light of the list of topics to be 
covered given in the first Patala that much has been lost. I am very grateful to Dr. S. A. S. Sharma 
(EFEO, Pondicherry) for his kindness in providing me with a scan of this manuscript. 

9? Matrsadbhava, p. 102: arcayet paramàm saktim somasiddhantaparagah. 

193 Sesasamuccayavimarsinr, p. 56: sivaikaberimátrksetrapálànàm yaugapadyenaikasminn dyatane 
sthapanapradarsanartham matrsadbhavadyagamoktakriyakramam vadan ... ‘Explaining the ritual 
procedure taught in such scriptures as the Maátrsadbháva in order to show how Siva, Ekaberi 
[Bhadrakali/Camunda], the Mothers, and the Ksetrapala are to be installed simultaneously in a 
single temple ...’. A Matrsadbhava is cited by Somasambhu in his Kriyakandakramavali (N, f. 5711, 
Kep v. 1311ab: *madhyabhave [Krp : madhyabhave Cod.] catasro "pi matrsadbhavasammatah) and, 
following him, by Vimala$iva in his Vimalavati (N f. 110r1: *madhyabhavac [em. : madhyabhavas 
N] catasro "pi matrsadbhavakirttitah). But the information attributed to it in those passages is not 
found in this text. 

1?*On the location of Kotivarsa/Devikotta in the Varendra district see SANDERSON 2001, p. 7, fn. 4, 
and 2009a, pp. 112—113, fn. 238. On the goddess tradition of Kotivarsa see now also YOKOCHI 2013b. 
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and salvation at death, and the presence there with the Mothers of Siva as 
Hetukegvara.!°> This material, probably in its original form, appears in the 
Skandapurana of the sixth or early seventh century in its account of how 
Camunda/Bahumamsa and the other Mothers came to be worshipped with 
the rites of the Yamalatantras.'°° The memory of Kotivarsa as the source 
of the tradition is also embedded in the ritual system. For when the Sakta 
sacred sites are installed one by one in vases on the site of worship Kotivarsa 
is to be in the central vase surrounded in the directions by Prayaga and the 
rest. ?7 

In the manuscript in which I have accessed this text the Matrsadbhava 
is followed by a Balikalpa, a prose Paddhati that sets out the procedure 
for the making of Bali offerings in a temple of the Goddess established 
following this tradition.?* There are certainly other Keralan materials of 
this kind awaiting recognition or close study, such as the Rurujidvidhana- 
pujapaddhati governing the procedures for the cult of Camunda and the 
Mothers and the already published Paddhati ofthat cult that occupies Patalas 
7-9 of the Sesasamuccaya and its auto-commentary composed by Sankaran 
Nampitiri in the fifteenth century. 

As for exegesis in the Saktitantra division of the Vidyapitha, we have an 
abundance in the case of the Trika, the system of worship represented by 
the Siddhayogesvarimata in the Jayadrathayamala's list of primary scrip- 
tures (mülasütrani). We have no commentary on that work itself. But on 
the Malinivijayottara, which rightly places itself in the cycle of that text, 
we have in the Zantraloka, Malinislokavarttika, and Tantrasara ofthe Kash- 
mirian Abhinavagupta, active c. AD 975—1025, what is undoubtedly the most 
extensive, elaborate, intellectually sophisticated, and influential exegesis 
in the Saiva literature. Though these works are formally exegesis of the 
Málinivijayottara alone they develop on that base a comprehensive Sakta 


75 Matrsadbhava, pp.138-149 (Patala 19); e.g. p. 144: kofivarsam iti khyatam yatra devyas 
sahetukah | tatra Siilodakam divyam sarvam + + + + + +; p. 145: tatah prasadayam asus camundam 
asuradvisah | pujayam àsur isanim matryajnena siddhaye || tato mahesvarenapi + + + + + + + + 
| kotivarse mahapunye yatra Siilodaka<m> *smrtam (em. : smrtah Cod.) || salam sila kapalam tu 
küpam divyam pura krtam | maya stutàs tu tas sarvà vedoktenaiva vartmaná || + + + + + yajfiena 
sarvás sampürnacetasah | pijita visnunad devyas sakrenàpi surair api || tasam tusto mahadevo 
devinam tu varam dadau | püjayisyanti ye bhaktya martyà bhavasamanvitah || siddhyanti vanchitam 
siddhim paratas ca visanti mam; p. 146: tatas sampüjya matrnam sakradyais tridasair api | sulagrac 
ca samutpannam rudrasya tu mahatmanah || kotivarse mahapunye pitam matrganaih pura | tena 
cabhyarcayed devim vedoktenaiva vartmanà | sudhaya ksiratoyabhyam yatra Siilodakam krtam | 
tatra cabhyarcayed devim abhistarthaprasiddhaye. 

1% Skandapurdnaxg 171.78-137. On the date of this Skandapuràna see here fn. 41 on p. 11. 

197 Matrsadbhüva p. 159 (20.75): tirthany api ca vaksyami kalasesu yathakramam | madhyame 
*kotivarsam tu (corr. : kativarsan tu Cod.) prayagadyas tathapare. I take apare here to mean aparesu. 
The contex is that of the affusion (abhisekah) of the deity on the fourth day after its installation. 

PSTheir exemplars appear to be two palm-leaf manuscripts in the Malayalam script: 017A and 
1017c of SAmBaSiva SAsrRI's catalogue (1938). 
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Saivism that subsumes within itself the entire Mantramarga, both Saiddhan- 
tika and non-Saiddhantika, and grounds this complex both in the Kulamarga, 
drawing strongly on the Kali-focused form of that tradition known as the 
Krama, and in the doctrine of dynamic non-dual consciousness expounded 
philosophically by Somananda, Utpaladeva, and Abhinavagupta himself.!% 
We also have an elaborate commentary (-vivarana) by Abhinavagupta on the 
Paratrimsika, the scripture ofthe Trika sub-system known as the Parakrama 
or Anuttara. But that lies in the domain of the Kulamarga. 

The Trika system expounded in the Tantráloka had a great impact on Sà- 
kta Saiva theory in Kashmir and throughout the subcontinent in subsequent 
centuries, but it seems not to have put down deep roots in Kashmir as a 
system of ritual-based observance. Apart from the vast running commentary 
of Rajanaka Jayaratha on the whole of this text, written in Kashmir in the 
thirteenth century,?? we have no other Trika works from that region; and 
even this commentary suggests that its author was not an initiate in the Trika 
as a living system of rituals, his own ritual expertise being rather in the cult 
of the goddess Tripurasundart,??! to which we shall return. The Kalddiksa- 
paddhati that guided Saiva initiation in Kashmir until, in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, that ceremony ceased to be performed, recognizes that 
some initiands passing through its Svacchanda-based ceremonies retained a 
connection with the Trika, probably through family tradition, and so ordains 
that in their case the officiant should insert during the fire-sacrifice some 
additional oblations for the Trika's principal Mantra-deities;7© but it is a 
striking fact that this is one of the very rare evidences of Trika ritual practice 
in Kashmir. Among the many Kashmirian manuscripts that have reached us 
I have encountered no Paddhati for the regular worship or initiation cere- 
monies of this tradition. 

On the Vijfíanabhairava, the Trika scripture concerned with meditation 
practices, there was a commentary by Abhinavagupta’s pupil Ksemaraja, 
of which only the commentary on the introductory twenty-three verses is 
known to have reached us. Sivopadhyaya, a Kashmirian author writing dur- 
ing the governorship of Sukhajtvana (AD 1753-62), tells us that he could 
find no manuscript that contained more and so composed a work in which he 
added to the surviving portion of Ksemaraja's work his own commentary on 
the remaining verses (24—163).7°? We have another commentary (Vijfiana- 


? For this character of Abhinavagupta's Trika exegesis see SANDERSON 2005a, pp. 101—122; and 
2007b, pp. 370—379. For the philosophical texts of the doctrine of dynamic non-dual consciousness 
see here p. 74. 

On the date of Jayaratha see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 418—419. 

21 For this hypothesis that Jayaratha was not a initiated practitioner of the Trika’s ritual see also 
SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 377—378 and 383. 

?? See here p. 60. 

203 vilfianabhairavavivrti, p. 143. For the date of Sivasvamin/Sivopadhyaya see SANDERSON 2007b, 
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kaumudi), written on the whole work by the Kashmirian Bhattaraka Ananda 
in AD 1672, during the time of Akbar. 

As for exegesis on the Jayadrathayamala, the other Saktitantra that has 
reached us in manuscripts, its huge extent and encyclopaedic character may 
have discouraged any aspiration to write a running commentary on the whole. 
Nonetheless some exegesis on the teachings of this Tantra has reached us. 
We have the Bhuvanamálinikalpavisamapadavivrti of the Kashmirian Sriva- 
tsa, a commentary on the chapter of the fourth Satka that gives the Kalpa for 
the rites of Bhuvanamalini, also known as Diksadevi, which served among 
the Saiva officiants of Kashmir as a brief substitute for the elaborate form 
of Svacchanda-based initiation to be adopted in times of hardship or emer- 
gency."^ We also have Nepalese manuscripts of an anonymous Jayadratha- 
yamalaprastaramantrasamgraha. This work, probably Kashmirian, com- 
ments on and decodes the passages of the work that give the Mantras of 
its numerous deities in encrypted form, covering the whole text, though 
not exhaustively, and also provides line drawings of some of the encryption 
diagrams known as prastarah referred to in the text. The manuscripts that 
contain this useful manual preface it with the Tantrarajatantravatarastotra, 
a hymn to the tradition of this Tantra by one Vi$vavarta, whose name reveals 
him to have been a Kashmirian.?? This states the first Satka's view of its 
position in the Saiva canon and adores what it takes to be the principal 
Kalis of the four Satkas: Kalasamkarsani in the first, Siddhalaksmi in the 
second, the three 1000-syllable Vidyas, Trailokyadamara, Matacakresvari, 
and Ghoraghoratara, in the third, and, in the fourth, Siddhayogesvart and 
the Krama's innermost pantheon of the thirteen Kalis.”°° Finally, a section of 
Abhinavagupta's Tantraloka, though it is a work of the Trika, is a Paddhati 
following the Madhavakula, a Kaula Kalpa contained in the fourth Satka, 
though it is not beyond doubt that it was already part of the Jayadrathaya- 
mala at that time.?°” 

That the text was influential in Kashmir can be seen in the fact that a 
number of the forms of Kali whose Kalpas it teaches were taken into the 
Svacchanda-based Agnikaryapaddhati that guided until recent times the fire- 
sacrifices that were performed in the major Saiva ceremonies. In the section 
of that sacrifice in which goddesses are worshipped with oblations of clar- 
ified butter (devinam ajyahomah) we find several of the Jayadrathayama- 
la’s deities: Bhuvanamalint, Papantakarini, Vidyavidye$vari, Vagbhavesva- 


p. 423, fn. 652. 

?* On Bhuvanamdlinikalpavisamapadavivrti and its author see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 254—255. 

?50n the Kashmirian character of this and other names in -àvarta, -varta, -àvatta, or -vatta see 
SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 256-258. 

?*0n the Jayadrathayamalaprastàramantrasamgraha and the Tantrarájatantrávatárastotra see 
SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 256—258. 

27 See SANDERSON 2007b, p. 258—259; also 2002, p. 2. 
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ri, Vagi$i, Siddhalaksmi, Mantramatrka, Mantradamarika, Saptakotisvart, 
Bhagyadhirohini and Nityakalr. The sections in the Paddhatis devoted to 
each of these goddesses use verse passages from the Jayadrathayamala's 
Kalpas as recitation-texts for the goddesses’ gratification (tarpanaslokah) 
when making the oblations to them into the fire, and give their Mantras, both 
the primary (mülamantrah) and the six ancillaries (sad angàáni).?5 We also 
have a Kashmirian Jayadrathayamala-based Paddhati for the worship of Si- 
ddhalaksmi (Siddhalaksmipujapaddhati) and a so-called Pratyangirastotra, 
which contains materials on the four Pratyangiras of the Jayadrathayamala, 
namely Siddhalaksmi, Mantramatrka, Mantradamarika, and Saptakotisvart, 
giving the Mantras, visualizations, and ritual procedure, drawing on this 
scripture but also going beyond it. Thus its text for the visualization (dhya- 
nam) of Mantradamarika accords with the prescription of the Mantrada- 
marikapatala of the third Satka but is an independent composition, and 
supplements that text by supplying the weapons in four of her sixteen hands, 
which are unspecified there.*” In the case of Saptakotisvari it supplies a 
visualization-verse not found there.?!?2!! These materials exhibit accurate 
interpretation of the text of the Jayadrathayamala, since while that gives the 
Mantras in encrypted form the Kashmirian Paddhatis report them as they 
are,?12 


The cults of the Jayadrathayamala’s goddesses were by no means re- 
stricted to Kashmir. A detailed view of the geographical range of this tradi- 
tion, as of most Tantric traditions, is not possible from the materials currently 
known; but we have abundant evidence of the importance of the cult of the 
goddess Siddhalaksmi in the kingdoms of the Kathmandu valley down to 
modern times, where she is generally referred to with a small inaccuracy 
as Siddhilaksmi. She was adopted as a royal deity and her worship, in con- 


208For the details of the relevant sections of the Jayadrathayamala and the corresponding passages 
in the Agnikaryapaddhati see SANDERSON 2007b, p. 254, fn. 70. 

2 Pratyangirastotra f. 3113-16: gajacarmatumbavine trisülatankau dhvajam ca grdhrasya | nara- 
mundahrtsaroje cchurikakhadgau kapalakhatvangau || dvabhyam dvabhyam *dadhatim (corr. : da- 
datim Cod.) panibhyam kokilalikula*nilam (conj. : malam Cod.) | harasükaramukharüpastanagata- 
pani*dvayam (corr. : dvayam Cod.) atha dvabhyam || dadhatim yantrasphotanam adhyasita<susita>- 
sanmahapretam | astadasabahulatam bhimam krsamirtim vikrtadamstragram || phanibhüsanam 
pradiptam pranaumy aham mantradamarikam. 

210 pratyangirastotra f. 3116-3v2: eka tankankamud<r> 4 kavalananiratà saptamunddsanastha rod- 
bhutadharacakrat pralayasikhisikha saptadha *prasphurantt (corr. : prasphurantim Cod.) | nadadya- 
ntantarale dhvaninidhanamahavyomavagisvari ya sa devi vyomacandapaharatu duritam saptakott- 
Svart nah. 

211 This verse is also found, with some divergent readings (notably siddhilaksmisvari va<h> at 
the end), as the fifth of the Saptakofisvaristotra, a hymn to this goddess appended to a Ms of the 
Guhyatantra (f. 38124), that being a scripture teaching a variant form of the Krama-based cult of 
Guhyakali (colophon, f. 37v1—2: iti mahaguhyatantrakhye *dvadasasahasrasamhitayam (conj. : dva- 
dasasamhitayam Cod.) mahottaramnaye guhyakalikamahadevya guhyatantra «m? samaptam. 

212 See SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 253-254. 
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junction with that of Kubjika, Guhyakali, and Tripurasundari, appears in the 
ritual manuals of the Newars as the constant frame in which other rituals are 
contained.?? Moreover, of these royal goddesses, Guhyakali too is Jaya- 
drathayamala-based to the extent that the goddess and her cult, though not 
found in the Jayadrathayamala, are very much in its spirit and draw heavily 
upon it. 

As for post-scriptural literature in the traditions of the Garudatantras 
and Bhütatantras we have a rich tradition of learned exposition among the 
Nampitiri brahmins of Kerala in the Mantravada section of, or rather added 
to, the Siddhantasara of the Keralan I$anasiva?!^ and in the Tantrasarasam- 
graha or Nàráyaniya (náràyaniyo mantravádah) of Narayana of Sivapura 
with the commentary Mantravimarsini of Vasudeva, which owes its title 
according to its author to the fact that it is a summary (sarasamgrahah) of 
the teachings of such Tantras as the Sikhadyoga, which is one of titles in 
the canonical lists of the Garudatantras.*!> We also have the Samhitásara, a 
work in fine Prakrit verse by Sankuka, which, as its title and content declare, 
claims to have extracted the essentials from the Garuda scriptures,”!° with 
an anonymous Sanskrit commentary which almost certainly was written 
by a Kashmirian, probably in the tenth or eleventh century, surviving in 
an undated but probably early twelfth-century Nepalese manuscript.?!" The 
Yogaratnavali of Srikantha$ambhu, perhaps a Keralan, does the same in 
Sanskrit for both the Garudatantras and the Bhütatantras in its first and 
second chapters respectively.?!* 


?? Op the cult of Siddhilaksmi and these other goddesses among the Newars of the Kathmandu 
valley see SANDERSON 2004, pp. 366—372. 

214 f anasivagurudevapaddhati, Pürvàrdha, Patalas 39—52. 

215 Tantrasdrasamgraha 1.2: yavatsámarthyam asmabhih sarvalokahitaisibhih | sikhdyogaditantre- 
bhyah kriyate tantrasamgrahah. 

216 Samhitasara v. 2: eso sirisamkuamahuarena satthana tattamadramdo | garulasatthojjane samga- 
hio biakusumesu *Behold, this is the pollen of the essence of the teachings that the bee Sankuka has 
gathered from the seeds and flowers in the garden of the Garuda scriptures’. 

2170n this text see SLOUBER 2011, which gives us a critical edition of forty of its approximately 
two hundred verses and their commentary on the basis of this manuscript (NAK 7—3, NGMPP A 44/8 
['Garudasamhitasarasangraha']). On Sankuka, his date, and his commentator see SLOUBER 2011, 
pp. 3-5. The view expressed there that this Sankuka is the ninth-century Kashmirian Sankuka who 
wrote the lost Kavya Bhuvanübhyudaya and the Saükuka whose understanding of aesthetic experience 
is criticized by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabharatti (vol. 1, pp. 274—278, 285, 293) is doubtful, 
resting as it does only on the fact that the author of the Prakrit Samhitasara shows poetic skill 
and the supposed rarity of the name Sankuka. What we do know is that the work was known in 
Kashmir in the late tenth century, since it is quoted by Ksemaraja in his Svacchandoddyota on 7.42 
(SLOUBER 2011, p. 4, fn. 1) and that the anonymous commentator subscribed to the Kashmirian non- 
dualistic Sakta Saiva doctrine of the identity of Siva and the soul (p.24: dtmesvaradvayavadah) as 
the light of non-dual consciousness (p. 22: advayacitprakasamayasvarüpapratistha atmaiva tasya 
svarüpavyatiriktapadarthantarabhavat). 

218 Yoearatnàvali p. 1: yogaratnavali nama hrdya srikanthasambhuna | kriyate saram àdàya [pa]ksi- 
rajaditantra[tah]; colophon, p. 266: iti paramasaivacaryasrikanthasivapanditaviracitayam yogara- 
tnavalyam .... The Paksirája is among the primary Garudatantras of the canonical list and is the first of 
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The Kulamarga 


As for the Kulamarga, its texts share with those of the non-Saiddhantika 
Mantramarga the counter-brahmanical character of its offerings and obser- 
vances. But it is more extreme in this regard and also departs markedly 
by following a distinct ritual system, which was inherited, I propose, with 
some modifications and additions, from the Kapalika Atimarga III.?!? It is 
found both in its own independent texts (the Kulasastras), such as the Ku- 
lapancasika, the Kulasara, the Kulananda, the Kaulajfiananirnaya, and the 
Timirodghatana, and within texts of Sakta orientation that are assigned to the 
Mantramarga such as the Malinivijayottara and the second, third, and fourth 
Satkas of the Jayadrathayamala, so that in such traditions we are offered 
two distinct cults of their deities, one following the Mantramarga and the 
other, seen as more elevated, following the Kulamarga. In the latter, instead 
of the elaborate and time-consuming process of initiation through offerings 
into a consecrated fire (hautri diks@) seen throughout the Mantramarga, we 
see initiation through possession (Gvesah) by the Goddess and the consump- 
tion of ‘impure’ sacramental substances (caruprasanam, virapanam). We 
also find sexual intercourse with a consecrated consort (düfr) as a central 
element of private worship, sanguinary sacrifices, and collective orgiastic 
rites celebrated by assemblies of initiates and women of low caste.?? Here 


them in the shorter canon of twelve such Tantras given by $rikanthasambhu in this work: paksi[ràjam 
si]khayogam *bindusaram (em. : vidhusaram Cod.) sikhamatam | tottalam kalakiitam ca krsnangam 
*tollalottaram (em. : tottalottalam Cod.) | [kata]ham *nagatundam (conj.:nagarundam Cod.) ca 
*sugrivam (em. : kugrivam Cod.) karkatamukham | etani visatantrani dvadasavocad isvarah. The 
second chapter begins as follows (p. 37): atha vacmi prabhütasya bhütatantrasya samgraham | gra- 
habhütajvarakrürasakinisarpanigraham. It then lists a canon of five Bhütatantras, all found in the 
longer lists: *bhütatantrani pancesah (conj. : bhütantrani pathyesa Cod.) *proktavan (corr. : poktavan 
Cod.) khadgaravanam | bhütatrasam ca karkotam mundamala<m> karotakam. On the Yogaratnavalt 
see SLOUBER 2012, p. 63. I have seen nothing in the work that establishes its date or provenance. 
The author is, I propose, identical with the Srikanthasambhu who wrote the Nidhipradipa on the 
art of discovering buried treasure on the basis, he tells us, of the Siddhasabaratantra (1.1cd: saram 
adaya *siddhasabaratantrakat [A : siddhanam hitakaranam Ed.]). For that begins in a strikingly 
similar manner: nidhipradipanamayam siddhasrikanthasambhuna | kriyate saram adaya siddhanam 
hitakaranam; and both state their extent in the same way. In the Yogaratnavalt this is granthe nava- 
paricchedair mite *hy (conj. : ty Cod.) astasatadhika | trisahasramita «sam khyaà vijfieyanustubham 
iha (v.9); and in the Nidhipradipa it is: *granthe (em: granthais Ed.) catusparicchedaih padyair 
anustubhair iha | satani pañca padyani. However, neither gives us any information about the author. 
Since all the known Mss of the Nidhipradipa are Keralan, perhaps Srikanthasambhu was a Keralan 
brahmin. The oldest of these Mss was judged by the editor to be about 400 years old, that is to say, 
from the first half of the sixteenth century. 

??See here fn. 220 on p. 57. 

220 On the Kaulas’ impure sacramental substances and initiation through consuming them see 
SANDERSON 2005a, pp. 110—114, fn. 63. The proposition that the essentials of this ritual system were 
carried forward from the Kapalika tradition of the Somasiddhanta (Atimarga III) must be argued in 
detail elsewhere. Here I merely point out that the salient features ofthe latter show a marked similarity 
between the two traditions, setting them apart from the rest of Saivism. These features are in brief 
(i) erotic ritual with a female companion, (ii) sanguinary practices for the propitiation of the fierce 
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we may seem to be in the presence of a purely personal, largely secret, and 
mystical cult. But, as in the cults of the non-Saiddhantika Mantramarga, the 
public value of this form of Saivism for the protection of society and the 
state is also stressed?! 

The texts of the Kulamarga, also called the Kula Teaching (Kkulasasa- 
nam, kulamnayah, and the like), or simply the Kula, were focused on the 
propitiation of the Goddess Kule$vari with or without Bhairava (Kule$vara) 
surrounded by the eight Mothers, and attended by Ganesa and Vatuka, with 
ancillary worship of the four Yuganathas (the Siddhas who propagated the 
tradition in the four Ages) together with their consorts, ending with Maccha- 
nda and Konkana in the present Age of Kali, and the six non-celibate Rajapu- 
tras who were the sons of this couple, together with their consorts;?? but in 
course oftime this was variously inflected and modified in liturgical systems 
differentiated most obviously by the identity of the central deity. Thus in an 
early classification, seen in the Cificinimata, we are given accounts of four 
systems of Kaula teaching,?? called the Amnayas (‘Traditions’), assigned 
to the four directions, east (Pirvamnaya), north (Uttaramnaya), west (Pasci- 
mamnaya), and south (Daksinamnaya), each with a distinctive pantheon of 
worship.” 


gods Mahabhairava/Bhairava and Camunda, (iii) the notion that supernatural powers may be attained 
through the extraction by Yogic means of the vital essences of living beings (also prominent in the 
Kulamarga), (iv) initiation through the consumption of consecrated liquor, and (v) the centrality of 
states of possession (ãveśah). 

221 Netratantra, on the worship of the Eight Mothers in the Kulamarga (12.6c-8): sarvesam eva 
santyartham praninam bhütim icchata|| bhüriyagena yastavya yathakamanurüpatah | visesad devi 
yastavya bhübhrtàm api daisikaih || asam eva prasadena rajyam nihatakantakam | bhufijate sarva- 
rajanah subhaga hy avanitale ‘The [Mothers] should be worshipped with abundant offerings for the 
warding off of danger from the whole society [or], by one desiring power, in accordance with his 
particular aim; and the Gurus of kings, O goddess, should worship them with special lavishness. For 
it is only by their favour that any king on this earth enjoys sovereignty in good fortune, with all his 
enemies destroyed’. 

?? For this characterization of the basic form of worship see Netratantra 12.1—6b and Ksemaraja’s 
commentary thereon. In this case, since it is an ectype of the cult of Amrtesvara, it has Bhairava as 
the central deity (Kulesvara). In the Kaula worship of the Trika's Malinivijayottara 11.3-16 we see 
Kulesvari (Kulasakti) with the eight Mothers and Bhairava with the eight Vīras. In the exegesis of 
that passage in Tantraloka 29.18—55 we see Gane$a and Vatuka, the four Siddhas and their consorts, 
the first three each with two sons and their consorts and the fourth, Macchanda and Konkana, with six 
sons (the Rajaputras) and their consorts, and with Kulesvari (here Para as Matrsadbhava) as the central 
deity, with or without Kule$vara (29.48cd: ekavira ca sa püjyà yadi và sakulesvara), surrounded by 
the eight Mothers or, if she is worshipped with Kule$vara, by the Mothers and Viras. The Siddhas and 
their sons are referred to as -nathas (e.g. Macchandanatha, Gudikanatha) and the consorts as -ambas 
(e.g. Konkanamba/Kunkanamba, Illai-amba). 

?3Skt. kaula- or kaulika- are the usual adjectives for whatever pertains to the Kula. I adopt the first 
alone to express this sense in English. 

224The word dmndyah has two different meanings in Skt.: (i) ‘teaching’ (or more specifically ‘the 
Veda’) and (ii) ‘lineage’, ‘tradition’. I have preferred the second because the text uses @mndayah and an- 
vayah ‘lineage’ interchangeably for the sake of the metre as in pascimamnayo devesi (f. 15v2 [7.42c]), 
*purvanvayam anuttamam (em. : pürvvatvayam anukramam Cod.) (f. 15v6 [7.48b]), purvamnayam 
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Of these the Pürvamnaya as outlined in this text appears to be the unin- 
flected, original form of the Kula;?? and it is closely related to that which 
was taught for the Trika by the Malinivijayottara (11.3—16), Abhinavagu- 
pta's Tantraloka (29.18—55), and Jayaratha’s commentary thereon. Indeed 
there is textual continuity between this part of the Cificinimata and the pas- 
sages of the Kulakridavatara, a text that has not otherwise survived to my 
knowledge, which Jayaratha quotes at length in his commentary on this 
section of the Zantraloka to provide the scriptural authority that remains 
unstated in Abhinavagupta's presentation.””° The only significant difference 
is that the Trika has superimposed its own distinctive Mantra-deities on to 
the underlying model.” 


The Kashmirian Sakta Saiva exegetes of the ninth to eleventh centuries 


prakirtitam (f. 16r1 [7.100d]), and pascimanvayam uttamam (f. 24v4 [8.1b]), as do other Kaula texts, 
as in Kubjikamata 2.22ab: pascimamnayamargo 'yam; and 2.47d and 10.65b: pascimanvaye. It also 
refers to them with the term gharamnayah (piirvagharamnayah etc.) or, in abbreviated form, gharam, 
as in srpu devi pravaksyami gharam *pürvam (corr. : pürvva Cod.) suvistaram (f. 15v2-3 [7.43d]) 
and daksinam gharam uttamam (f. 16r1 [7.101b]). In this context the term gharam, literally ‘house’ 
is probably to be understood as a ‘lodge’, meaning a place for the assembling of members of an 
initiatory lineage and by extension that lineage itself. The Cificinimata covers the Amnayas one by one 
as follows: Pascimamnaya, ff. lvl—18rl (1.1—7.37) and ff. 24v4—38v3 (Patalas 8-12); Pürvamnaya, 
ff. 15r7-18r1 (7.38-100); Daksinamnaya, ff. 18r1—20r8 (7.101—154); and Uttaramnaya, ff. 20r8—24v3 
(7.155-250). 

?5We are told the pantheon of worship, essentially Kule$vari accompanied by the Siddhas, their 
sons, and consorts, and given a brief hagiographical account of the six qualified sons of Macchanda 
and Konkani, their lineage names (ovallyah), and the sites at which they accomplished their Sadhana. 

26Compare Cificinimata f.16v7-9 (7.713-74): tripurottarasamketa siddhasthanam tu tam 
viduh | amarasya vararohe varadevasya *kamarü (em.:kamadah Cod.)| citrasya attahasam vai 
devikotam alisya ca | daksinadisa vindhyasya kaulagiryam tu gaudikah with Kulakridavatara quoted 
in Tantralokaviveka on 29.36-39: *tripurottaram (em: tripurottare Kgp) niketam siddhisthanam 
tu tad viduh | amarasya varáarohe varadevasya kamarii| citrasya attahasam vai devikottam ales 
tatha | daksinam caiva vindhyasya *gudike kaulagiry ata iti (conj : gudiko kaulagiryata iti Kgp). The 
use here of the toponym Kamarü for Kamarüpa (in Assam) is also seen, for example, in Pirigalamata 
£.3v7 (kamarü*kacchakasmirau [kaccha em.:paccha Cod.]) ‘[an Acarya or Sadhaka] who is a 
native of Kamarü, Kaccha (Cutch), or Kashmir', and in Old Bengali/Maithili kamaru (Kukkuripa, 
Caryagiti 2.4). Its currency is also evidenced in a Chinese itinerary of the late 8th century, which 
calls the region Gomolu fi yt JÆ. (PELLIOT 1904, p. 178). 

227 Tuntraloka 29.45c—46b prescribes that after the worship of the Siddhas and their consorts one 
should worship Matrka and Malini and then the Mantracakra. The latter is defined by Jayaratha in 
his comment on this passage as the three goddesses Para, Parapara, and Apara together with their 
Bhairava consorts at the three corners of the central triangle of the Mandala and Kule$vari and her 
consort in the centre: yagamadhyavartini karnikasthaniye trikone. tatra pürvadaksinavamakonesu 
sabhairavam paradidevitrayam madhye ca *kulesvarav (conj. : kulesvaram Kgp) iti, yad vaksyati 
sampüjya madhyamapade kulesayugmam tv aratraye devih (= Tantraloka 29.131cd). Kulesvart here, 
Abhinavagupta explains, is either Para as Matrsadbhava or, by superimposition, either Parapara or 
Apara (29.46c-48b). Jayaratha comments here that the choice among these is determined by the 
blind casting of a flower by the initiand [at the time of initiation] or some other method, the central 
goddess being the one revealed thereby to be most suitable for propitiation by that initiand. She may 
be accompanied by her consort (Kule$vara) or not (ekavira) (29.48cd). Outside this core pantheon 
one is to worship the eight Mothers and their Bhairava consorts (29.52—53). 
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do not use this classification into Amnayas. But later Kashmirian sources 
do support the close connection between the Trika and the Pürvamnaya 
that I am proposing. The Kaladiksapaddhati tells us that at a certain point 
in the preparatory rituals offerings into fire should be made in the case 
of the Purvamnaya, that is to say, in the case of adherents thereof, to the 
three Bhairavas (Bhairavasadbhava, Ratisekhara, and Navatman), three god- 
desses (Para, Parapara, and Apara), and Matrsadbhava. These, as the text of 
the Mantras that follows this statement shows, are the core Mantra-deities 
that define the Trika.?* Likewise in a fragmentary birch-bark manuscript 
that contains parts of the text guiding the Kashmirian Sivaratri worship as 
performed by Saiva initiates we find the Trika's alphabet goddess Malini 
receiving offerings as the goddess of the Pürvamnaya after the recitation 
of a meditation verse that identifies her with the Trika's high goddess as 
embodied in the three goddesses enthroned on the lotuses on the tips of the 
trident at the centre of the Trika's initiation Mandala as the non-dual ground 
of the agent, means, and object of cognition? Malini is also worshipped 
as the goddess of the Pirvamnaya in the Kashmirian Saiva Gurus’ Agni- 
karyapaddhati, in the section on the fire-offerings of clarified butter to the 
goddesses (devinam ajyahomah), with a meditation verse addressed to Para, 
the Trika's highest goddess, as embodied in her seed-syllable saun.??? 


?5 Kaládiksapaddhati A f. 61v1—2, E f. 26v12—2715: $ripürvamnáye bhairavatrayadevitrayamátr- 
sadbhavabhairavaganesanam homah, yatha: om jhksriim bhairavasadbhavabhairavaya svaha 3. 
om hs<h>phrem matrsadbhavabhairavaya namah iti sampüjya om hs<h>phrem *matrsadbhavaya 
(corr. : matrsadbhavabhairavaya Cod.) svaha 3. ...om hrim hum phat aparayai namah «iti sampūjya> 
om hrim hüm phat aparayai svaha 3 iti kecit. For the Mantras/Vidyas see Tantraloka 30.11—12b 
(Ratisekhara- and Navatma-), 16c-18b (Bhairavasadbhava), 20—27b (the three goddesses), 45c-46 
(Matrsadbhava). . 
devim param bhairavamalinim | matrmanaprameyamsasulambujakrtaspadam. This (naumi ...) is the 
second benedictory verse of the Tantraloka, modified for the context by the substituting of the word 
-málinim where that has -yoginim. For the Trika’s Mandala (trisulabjamandalam) see SANDERSON 
1986, pp. 171 and 195, where I have translated into line-drawings the instructions given for the 
design of this and the triple trident Mandala (tritrisulabjamandalam) in Tantraloka 31.62—85b and 
31.10-41b. Kubjika, who also receives offerings in the Kashmirian fire-sacrifice, is introduced in the 
same way: atha śrīpaścimāmnāye kubjikadevi (Sivaratripija, frame 13, 1. 10; cf. Agnikaryapaddhati 
A f. 60r15-16: anena mantrahomena srikubjika pascimamnayadevata sanga saparivara savaktra 
*priyatam [corr. : priyamtam Cod.] pritastu). 

230 4enikaryapaddhati A f. 63r16-20, C f. 3913-2, D f. 65r13-16: *atha pürvamnàye málinima- 
ntrapujanam (ACD : atha pürvamnayesvari B f. 92116). atmendudhamani yugesanaresaputracitram 
trisülabiladhamani srstasaktim| naisargike ca citidhamani *pandurangim (conj.:pundarikam 
Codd.) kamcit param trikaparam pranamami saktim **Now the worship of the Mantra of Malint in 
the Pürvamnaya (ACD : Now the goddess of the Pürvamnaya B). I bow before the matchless *white- 
limbed (conj.) Sakti Para, who transcends the triad, who, adorned by the Yuganathas and Rajaputras, 
emits her power in (i) the moon-centre that is individual consciousness [=s], (ii) the fontanel-centre 
that is the ‘trident’ [= AU], and (iii) the innate ground of consciousness [=H]’. For the encrypting of 
the seed-syllable saug used here see Tantraloka 3.165c—166 (s = amrtam [= induh]); 3.104c-105b 
(AU = tristilam); 4.186b—188 and 5.54c—56b (SAUH). That the third element, H (visargah) is intended 
here is evident by elimination but would be explicit if naisargike, seen in all the Mss consulted, were 
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The Trika produced several scriptures with a predominantly or exclu- 
sively Kaula orientation. Unfortunately these survive for the most part only 
in citations in the Zantraloka and Jayaratha's commentary thereon. The prin- 
cipal among them are the 7risirobhairava, the Trikakularatnamala, the Yoga- 
samcara, the Trikasara, the Bhairavakula, and the Viravalr. The citations do 
not reveal much about the character of these texts on the level of the specifics 
of ritual; but we can at least see that the Vrravali was considered to pertain to 
a higher form of Kaula practice in which external elaborations were rejected 
in favour of inner experience. Thus in initiation the Viravali advocated in 
place of the outer Kula's method of possession (avesah), in which there 
occurs a paralysis (stobhah) of the initiand's physical agency as his body 
and consciousness are taken over by the Goddess, a higher method of spon- 
taneous fusion of the initiator's and initiand's consciousness (samarasyam). 
This evidence of distinction between different levels of practice within the 
Trika is confirmed by a passage in the Siddhakhanda of the Pa$cimamnaya- 
Kaula Manthanabhairava. For that teaches a ladder of higher and higher 
means of liberation in which the Bhairavatantras are followed in ascending 
order by the methods of the Malinivijayottara, the Bhairavakula, and the 
Viravali, with the last transcended in turn by the Krama, and that by the 
form of Kaula practice espoused by the Manthanabhairava itself.??! 

The Pa$cimamnaya, with which the Cificinmmata aligns itself, is that of 
the cult of the goddess Kubjika and her consort Navatman, a system whose 
scriptural corpus comprises principally the Kubjikamata, Laghvikamnaya, 
and Satsahasra-Kulalikamnaya, but also such works as the Srimatottara/ Go- 
raksasamhita, Kularatnoddyota, and Manthanabhairava. The last contains 
several remarks that reveal its provenance to be the Deccan plateau, more 
specifically Desh (desah), the central subregion of the modern state of Maha- 


an error for vaisargike. 

231 For the relevant passages in the Manthanabhairava see SANDERSON 2009a, pp. 47-48, fn. 13. For 
explicit stating of this hierarchy in the literature of the Trika see Tantraloka 22.40c—-42b: siddhante 
diksitas tantre dasastadasabhedini || bhairaviye catuhsastau tàn pasün diksayet trike | siddhavirava- 
lisare bhairaviye kule "pi ca || paficadiksakramopatta diksanuttarasamjnita ‘He may initiate into the 
[system of the] sixty-four [scriptures] of Bhairava such bound souls as have already been initiated 
into the [Siddhànta] with its ten and eighteen constituent [Sivatantras and Rudratantras], and those in 
turn into the Trika [= Malinivijayottara], and the Bhairavakula, whose essence is the Siddhaviravalt. 
The initiation that we call ultimate is attained by passing successively through these five initiations’. 
Jayaratha on Tantraloka 13.302 quotes a passage that distinguishes the five initiations as being centred 
on five different transformative processes: hautri diksa tu siddhante tantre yojanikà smrta | trike 
samavesavati kule stobhatmika mata || samarasyamayi kaule diksa pancavidhodita ‘Initiation is 
taught to be of five kinds. In the Siddhanta it is [principally] through offerings into the fire. In 
the Tantras [of Bhairava] it is the fusion [of the soul of the candidate with the deity at the end 
of the fire-ritual that is crucial]. In the Trika[=Malinivijayottara,] initiation requires [one of the 
modes of penetration by Rudrasakti known as] SamaveSa. In the Kula [=Bhairavakula] it is a 
state of automatism (stobhah) [in which it is the possessing deity that moves one’s limbs]. In the 
Kaula [= Viravali/Siddhaviravali] it is a state of spontaneous fusion [with the consciousness of the 
initiator]’. 
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rashtra. It tells us that it is in the Deccan (daksinapathah) that the initiatory 
tradition (ajf£ía) of the Kubjika cult is maintained; that it is “here in Desh” 
that Siddhi can be achieved; that those in the Konkan, the coastal region of 
Maharashtra, Goa, and Karnataka, should travel up to the Deccan plateau 
to obtain the scriptures, since without them this tradition will bear no fruit; 
and that the Khanjinimata of 24,000 verses, which was brought back to earth 
from the subterranean paradise at the beginning of the current age of Kali, 
is (already) well-known in the Deccan in the form of the Kulalikamata, its 
redaction in 3,500 verses. That redaction is surely the Kubjikamata in the 
principal of its three redactions. That and that alone is of this length; and it 
is referred to in its colophons with the synonym Kulálikamnáya.?? That the 
Manthanabhairava was composed in the Deccan is confirmed by its practice 
of compounding the names of goddesses with -avva.??? This is surely a reflex 
of the vernacular usage in this region, where goddess-names of this kind are 
commonplace,”** avvā ‘mother’ being used in Kannada as a feminine title of 
respect and affection.?*? This feature is also found in the Kubjikamata.??6 It 
is probable, then, that it too is a product of the Deccan, and therefore that the 
whole tradition emerged and developed in that region. This should be taken 
to include the Konkan. For the claim of the Siddhakhanda that those in the 
Konkan should go to Desh for this Tantra admits that teaching is found in 
the Konkan too, claiming only that the best tradition is to be found inland. 
Moreover, the Satsahasrasamhita begins with the information that it was 
at Candrapuri/Candrapura in the Konkan, probably the ancient port town of 
Goa now called Chandor, that Srinatha first propagated this teaching at the 


?? Manthaünabhairava, Siddhakhanda f.21v2-3: omkàre adhikaram tu bhavate daksinapathe | ta- 
thajnad vartate sarvi olimargatrayesu ca; f.2\v5:uttaram vighnabahulam siddhasamtanavarji- 
tam || tadatra jayate siddhih $ridese daksinapathe; f. 22r1—2: konkane ca vind sastram sampra- 
pto "pi nirarthakam | paramparya vind sastram yastam bhavati nisphalam || asmad agama samgra- 
hyam gatva sridaksinapathe; ff. 5v2—612: srimatkaralakanthena anitam avanitale | caturvimsatisa- 
hasram durbodham khafijinimatam || sardha trini sahasrani tumburenavatarita | tatsaram *kaulike 
(conj. : kaulika Cod.) marge srimat*kulalikamatam (em. : kaulikamatam Cod.) || ratnasutram iti pro- 
ktam prasiddham *daksinapathe (conj. : daksine pathe Cod.). 

253] the first twelve folios of the Siddhakhanda manuscript we find the following: Caccikavva, Ra- 
ktavva, Kalikavva, Mangalavva, Oddavva, Jalavva, Pürnavva, Kamavva, Mahocchusmavva, Kubji- 
kavva, Khafijikavva and Tiksnavva. Moreover, in its chapter colophons the Manthanabhairava is said 
to have been taught in or by the avvakramah, the tradition of Avva or the Avvas (avvakramabhasite). 

23 See, e.g., Ekavva, Mayavva, and Mhakavva in the index of SONTHEIMER 1989. 

?5Cf. Telugu avva ‘a grandmother, a mother; any old or respectable woman’, and Tamil avvai 
‘mother, old woman, a female ascetic’. 

236 Kubjikamata 7.30a: YASTRA-A YAIVVANANKAKO CCEVI NIKI NIKI, which is KINI KINI VI- 
CCE KONKANAVVAYAI ASTRAYA in reverse; 7.39a: STRAM-A VVANANKAKO CCEVI, which is VICCE 
KONKANAVVA ASTRAM in reverse; and 18.125b: siddhavva. This feature is carried over into the 
Paddhatis; see, e.g. Nityahnikatilaka A f. 1812-3: asyaiva saktih srigaganavva sricatulavvapa pu; 
f. 18r5: asyaiva saktih srimahasiddhesvari-avvapa pu; f. 18v2—3: asyaiva saktih sripadmavvapa pū; 
etc. Here -pd pū is an abbreviation for -padukam püjayami. The same readings are seen in Ms B. 
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beginning of the current Kaliyuga.??7 


This evidence establishes, moreover, that the Trika (Pürvamnaya) was 
present in the Deccan, and that it was so before the literature of the Pa$cima- 
mnaya was redacted. For the Kubjikamata drew extensively on the Trika's 
scriptures, embedding the cult of its deities in a modified Trika substrate.”** 
Nor is there good reason, in spite of the later prominence of the Trika in 
Kashmir, to suppose that it must have travelled from Kashmir to the Deccan 
before it exerted this influence. There is no need, then, to seek a connection 
with Kashmir to explain the fact that the Jaina Somadevasüri has referred 
to the Trika in his Yasastilaka, completed in AD 959 at Gangadhara, near 
Vemulawada in the Karimnagar District of Andhra Pradesh.”*? 


The Cincinimata’s account of the Uttaramnaya shows this to be the sys- 
tem for the worship of the goddess Kali (/Kalasamkarsani) known variously 
as the Krama, Mahanaya, Mahartha, Devinaya, or Kaltkula that we find 
in a number of liturgical variants in parts of the Jayadrathayamala's later 
Satkas,?'? the Kalikakulapaficasataka, the Devidvyardhasatikà, the Kaliku- 
lakramasadbhava, the Yonigahvara, and, known only through their utiliza- 
tion in the Paddhati Kalikulakramarcana of Vimalaprabodha, the Guru of 
King Arimalla of Nepal (r. AD 1200-1216), the Paficacamarasekhara, Dvi- 
pamata, Dvipottara, Saktikaulika, Kaulakamala, Kharapuccha, and Maha- 


237 Satsáhasrasamhità 1.2bc: srinatham candrapuryam ...prathamakaliyuge konkane .... An in- 
scription of AD 1029 at Solandevanhalli in Kannada and Sanskrit (Epigraphia Carnatica 9, Nl 1 
begins its account of a lineage of -nathas with the abbot at the Vrksamüla [monastery] in Candrapuri, 
which, it tells us, is on the coast of the Arabian Sea: sripascimabdhisthitacandrapuryam. These - 
nathas are in all probability Kaulas following the Pa$cimamnaya; but this need not be demonstrated 
here. 

°38For this dependence see SANDERSON in the discussion that is appended to GOUDRIAAN 1986, 
pp. 163—164; and SANDERSON 2001, pp. 32-35. 

?? Yasastilaka, pt. 1, p. 43: sakalajanasádhàrane "pi svadehe trikamatadtksitasyeva devabhüyená- 
bhinivisamanasya ‘like an initiate in the Trika doctrine, fully believing in his own body as a god, 
though it is no different from anyone else’s’; and pt. 2, p. 269: sarvesu peyapeyabhaksyabhaksyadisu 
nihsankacittad vrttad iti kulacaryakah. tathà ca trikamatoktir madiramodameduravadanas tarasara- 
saprasannahrdayah savyaparsvavinivesitasaktih saktimudrasanadharah svayam umamahesvaraya- 
manah krsnaya *sarvanisvaram (Cod. : sarvanisvaram Ed.) aradhayed iti ‘The wretched Kulacaryas 
[maintain] that [liberation comes about] from practice in which the mind is free of inhibition in all 
matters such as the distinction between permitted and forbidden foods and drinks. To explain: the 
Trika doctrine teaches that one should propitiate Sarvaniávara at night, with one's mouth full of the 
fragrance of alcoholic liquor, with one's heart tranquil through [the consumption of] meat-broth, with 
one's consort placed at one's left side, adopting the Sakti-seal posture, enacting in one's person the 
[union of] Uma and Mahesvara'. I thank Dr. Csaba Dezső (Budapest) for providing me on request 
images of the relevant portion of the BoRI Ms of this text and Prof. Dr. Harunaga Isaacson (Hamburg) 
for pointing out to me the presence in this passage of the word tarasa- in the meaning ‘flesh’. I take 
Sarvanisvara as equivalent to Gauriévara, and therefore as a synonym of Ardhanarisvara, meaning 
the Siva form in which the left half of his body is that of his consort. On the location of Gangadhara 
see HANDIQUI 1968, pp. xii-xiii. 

4°For the location of these variants see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 260, fn. 84. 
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rthakramabheda ?^' The Kalikakulapancasataka and Kaltkulakramasadbha- 
va identify Uddiyana, that is to say, the Swat valley, in the far northwest of 
the subcontinent, as the place of their revelation.” But there are several 

pieces of evidence that encourage us to suspect that this is myth rather than 

fact. In Vimalaprabodha's account in the Kalikulakramarcana of the Krama 

ritual in which male and female adepts are worshipped collectively with of- 
ferings of food and drink (cakrakrida) he gives a secret jargon (samayacho- 
mmakam) that should be used by the sponsor with all the invited participants 

to refer to the five phases of the Krama, from Emission (srsfi/) to Radiance 

(bhasa). The expressions are unmistakably Dravidian, and probably from 

the Kannada- or Tulu-speaking areas of the Deccan.?? The Manthanabhai- 
rava, a work of the Deccan, knows the Krama, placing it, as we have seen, 
between the Trika and itself in its ascending hierarchy of revelation, even 

redacting in its Siddhakhanda a Krama scriptural text of 115 verses of which 

most are found in the Devidvyardhasatika.™ Finally, the Urmikaularnava, 
also called Bhogahasta, teaches a version of the Krama that it associates 

with the sacred site of the goddess Mahalaksmi at Kolhapur in the Deccan, 
saying that it had been brought by Siddhas to this place from the site of its 

original revelation by Srinatha in Assam (Kamariipa).?*° 

The last of the four, the Daksinamnaya, is presented by the Cificinimata 

as the cult of Kamesvari surrounded by Kamadeva and the eleven goddesses 

known as the Nityas, a tradition of whose literature we now possess only a 

single incomplete Nepalese manuscript of one work, the Nityakaula.?^5 This 


24 On the date of Vimalaprabodha see SANDERSON 2007b, p. 282, fn. 168. 

?? See SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 261—268. The chapter colophons of the Kalikakulapaficasataka say 
that it arose in the Uttarapitha (= Uddiyàna) and was propagated by Srinatha (srimaduttarapitho- 
dbhüte srisrinathavatarite). Those of the Kalikulakramasadbhava say that it was originally from the 
Uttarapitha and propagated by Srinatha (srimaduttarapithavinirgate Srisrinathavatarite). 

28 See SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 283-284. 

?"^This Kalikula text is found in Manthanabhairava, Siddhakhanda ff. 179r5—186v. 

25 Ürmikaulàárnava f. 2712-5: mahaksetre kamarüpe srinathena prakasitam | samsthitam tatra deve- 
Si yoginiguhyasasanam || anyasatkadvayad bhadre *mahakaularnavabhidhat (conj : mahakaularna- 
vabhidham A) | kulamadhya<d> dasasatam bhogahastarnaveti ca || tasma<d> dvadasasahasrat sā- 
ram etad udahrtam | vyakhyatamatram khecarair nitam pithantaram priye || kaulagiryabhidhanam 
tu mahalaksminiketanam | tasmin pithavare devi *samcarat tu mukhan mukham (conj. : samcaramti 
mukhamukham A) || sthitam yogavaram siddham pustake naiva lekhayet. Kolhapur, in southwest 
Maharasthtra close to the border with Karnataka, appears in our Kaula sources as Kollagiri, Kolagiri, 
Kolla, Kolapura, and Kollapura. The form Kaulagiri seen in this passage is probably an artificial 
sanskritization. 

46The pantheon of the Daksinadmnaya is detailed by the Ciricinimata as follows (ff. 18v9—19r3 
[7.123-126]): hrllekha kledini nanda ksobhini madanatura | nirafijanà ragavati tathanya madanava- 
ti | khakala dravini caiva tatha vegavati smrtà | ekadasaita devyáas tu madano dvadasah smrtah | ca- 
kravyaptam mahadevi satkonam vahnimandalam | arakair antardlais ca püjayitva varanane | parsve 
tu madanam divyam purvarante vyavasthitam | madhye kamesvaridevim püjayed divyamandale. Cf. 
Nityakaula, f. 211—2v2: hrllekha kledint nanda ksobhant madanatura | nirafijana [+ + + + + + + 
+ Jdanavati || khekala dravani caiva tatha vegavati vara | ekadasaita devyas te madano dvadasa 
smrtah || arakesv antara[le]su cakram vyapya vyavasthitam. For the related cult of the nine Nityas 
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cult was eclipsed in time by its own outgrowth, the cult of the goddess Tri- 
pura/Tripurasundari, which eventually became much the most widespread 
and popular form of Sakta worship, surviving with some vigour down to the 
present. This later form, whose primary scriptures are the Nityasodasikarna- 
va and the Yoginihrdaya, did not assign itself to the Daksinamnaya. Rather 
it claimed from the beginning that it transcends the Amnayas as the essence 
and embodiment of all four; and this stance was elaborated in the learned 
exegesis in the claim that the constituent parts of Tripura’s Mandala of nine 
intersecting triangles, known as the Sricakra, are the embodiment of these 
four, equated with the four phases of emission, stasis, retraction, and the 
Nameless (anadkhyam), a tetrad borrowed from the Krama, thus transforming 
the Mandala into a proof, as it were, of the cult’s claim to encompass and 
surpass all the other Kaula traditions.” 

This claim that the four Amnayas are embodied in the constituent parts 
of the Sricakra is purely theoretical or rhetorical, since no deities or Mantras 
from those traditions are incorporated. However, in the Jfíanarnava, a scrip- 
tural work of this tradition that shows additional elements not found in the 
system set out in the Nityasodasikarnava and Yoginihrdaya and which is no 
doubt later than both of them for this reason and because it is not cited by the 
early exegetes,”** an attempt has been made to provide a more graphic ex- 
pression ofthis belief by working the goddesses ofthe four Amnayas into the 
liturgy as subordinates of Tripura. What is striking in this, however, is not the 
mere fact that this has been done but the fact that in doing so the redactors of 
the tradition reveal that by their time while the concept of the four Amnayas 
was alive only the Pa$cimamnaya and Uttaramnaya out of the four identified 


see SANDERSON 2009a, p. 47, fn. 13 citing the Kumarikhanda of the Manthanabhairava on ‘adepts 
of the scriptural traditions of the Nine Nityas' (navanityagamajnah) and p.48, fn. 15, citing the 
Siddhakhanda of the same on that cult. Abhinavagupta refers to adepts of the Nityatantra(s) (nitya- 
tantravidah) in Tantraloka 28.123b. 

47 Nitydsodasikarnava 1.12cd: caturajfiákosabhütàm naumi Sritripuram aham ‘I venerate Tripura 
as the precious core of the Four Amnayas’; Vidyananda thereon, p.41, 11. 7-8: iyam ca vidya 
caturamnayasadharany api ‘And this Mantra [of Tripurasundari], although common to [all four 
Amnayas] ...’; and p.65, 11.8-9: pürvam caturajnakosabhiitam ity uktam. atra srstyadipadena 
caturamnayarüpatvam cakrasya laksyate ‘Above it was stated that she is the precious core of 
the Four Amnàyas. Here it is indicated that the [$ri]cakra embodies these same four in the form 
of [its four segments, namely those of] Emission[, Stasis, Withdrawal,] and [the Nameless]’. See 
tarakhyas tesam evottamatvat pradhanyeneha nirdesah ‘Or caturajfia- means the four Amnayas, 
namely the Pürva, Daksina, Pa$cima, and Uttara. These are the primary referent here because it is 
they that are the highest’; and Amrtananda, Saubhagyasudhodaya 2.1ab: saiva mahavidyatma mata 
caturanvayaikavisrantih *This same Mother, who is the Supreme Vidya, is the single ground in which 
the Four Anvayas come to rest’. 

248 A lower limit of AD 1310/11 will be provided for this work if a manuscript of it in the Nepalese 
National Archives (NAK 1-1580; NGMPP A 1263/34: Jfianarnavanityatantra) was indeed completed 
as has been reported (<http://catalogue.ngmcp.uni-hamburg.de/titlelist>) in that year (ns 431). I have 
not yet examined it. 
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by the Cincinimata were familiar to them as active traditions. This we can 
infer from the fact that Kubjika and Kali are given there as the goddesses 
of those two Amnayas with their root-Mantras correctly recorded,” while 
the other two Amnayas are filled in with goddesses and Mantras created or 
adopted for this purpose without precedent in those traditions as evidenced 
in early sources, namely with Unmani in the Purvamnaya and Bhogini in the 
Daksinamnàya.?? We may surmise that the Daksinamnaya had disappeared 
from view through its transformation into this ascendant cult of Tripurasun- 
dari. As for the Purvamnaya, the earliest and least elaborate of these systems, 
it had perhaps died out as an independent tradition, outmoded in the face of 
these later Sakta developments. 

Both this claim to transcend the four Amnayas and the obsolescence 
of the old Daksinamnaya and Pürvamnaya are confirmed by another and 
independent account of the Amnaya system found in the Pardtantra, also re- 
ferred to as the Karavirayaga, a work probably composed within the Newar 
community of the Kathmandu valley at some time during the Malla period 
(AD 1200-1768), probably in its latter half.??! It presents the four Amnayas 
as the traditions of the goddesses that preside over them and these goddesses 
as seated on lion-thrones (simhdsanam) located in the corresponding cardi- 
nal directions. Tripura is introduced after chapters devoted to those four as 
the goddess of the upper lion-throne (ürdhvasimhasanam), as venerated in 
all the Amnayas and as embodied in [the teachings of] all four of the cardi- 
nal thrones, that is to say, as the goddess of the Urdhvamnaya ‘the Upper 
Amnaáya' j? transcending them just as the Siddhanta claimed its superiority 
within the Mantramarga by making its scriptures come forth from the mouth 
of I$ana, the upward-gazing, upper face of Sadasiva, and the Vamatantra, 
Daksinatantras, Garudatantras, and Bhütatantras, from the mouths of the 
faces below that look out to the four directions.?? And here too, as in the 


29 Thanarnava 9.62b-68. 

250 Tianarnava 9.58-62a. 

251 SANDERSON 2004, pp. 366-372. The alternative name is seen in the final colophon, f. 45v5—6: iti 
mahasrotasi siracchede mahdakaravirayage paratantre kalikulakramah samaptah. 

?? Paratantra f. 1312-3 (5.1-2a): ürdhvasimhásanam vaksye trailokyaisvaryapirakam | sarva- 
cakresvari nitya sarvamnayaprapujita || sarvasimhasanamayi , and the chapter colophon, f. 17v5: iti 
Sriparatantre Srividya-iirdhvamnayah. That the worship of Tripura is the Ürdhvamnaya is standard 
doctrine among the Newars, as can be seen from such anonymous Paddhatis as the Ürdhvamnaya- 
pavitrarohanadamanàarohanapaddhati. 

2583The doctrine that five rather than four Amnàyas, from the Pürvàmnaya to the Urdhvamnaya, 
came forth from the five faces of Siva, as in the case of the streams of the Mantramarga, is seen, for 
example, in the Parasuramakalpasütra (Diksavidhi, Sutra 2-3): bhagavan paramasivabhattarakah 
..samvinmayyà bhagavatya bhairavya svatmabhinnaya prstah pancabhir mukhaih pancamnayan 
paramarthasarabhitan *praninaya (corr. : pranandya Ed.). tatrayam siddhantah ‘Lord Paramasiva, 
questioned by the Goddess Bhairavi, by the awareness that is his own self, promulgated through his 
five faces the five Amnayas as the very essence of ultimate truth. In these what follows is the definitive 
doctrine’. 
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Jfianarnava, it is very clear that the redactor knew only the Pa$cimamna- 
ya and Uttaramnaya as living traditions in the lineage of those outlined in 
the Cificinimata. It gives an accurate account of the cult of Kubjika and 
Navatmabhairava for the first and of those of Siddhalaksmi and Guhyakali 
for the second. But for the Pürvamnaya and Daksinamnaya it gives us two 
goddesses Pürne$vari and Ni$e$vari that have been concocted, it seems, in 
order to complete the set of four. For these two goddesses appear in the Saiva 
tradition only in this text and its Nepalese derivatives.” I know no evidence 
of scriptural production that would attest that these traditions existed at any 
time in their own right and I consider it improbable that any will surface, 
though I do not exclude the possibility that we may encounter in the ill- 
explored mass of the Newars’ Sàkta Paddhatis evidence of the creation of 
liturgies for their independent worship after their invention in this artificial 
context. The Paratantra itself suggests their fictitious character by reporting 
that the devotees of these two goddesses dwell on Plaksadvipa, Kusadvipa, 
Sakadvipa, and Puskaradvipa, that is to say, on four of the six concentric 
island-continents that the cosmographers of the Puranas imagined beyond 
the salt-water ocean that surrounds Jambudvipa, the central continent cen- 
tred on Mt. Meru, within whose southern segment they located their known 
world.25? 

The Tantras mentioned here as the two principal scriptural authorities 
of this neo-Sakta tradition, the Nityadsodasikarnava and the Yoginihrdaya, 
came to be considered to be the prior and posterior halves of a single work, 
the Vamakesvara, the first devoted to external worship and the second to 
internal worship or rather to the inner meaning of the ritual, awareness of 
which was claimed to render the outer ritual effective.**° But the two works 
are of very different character. While the first is free of doctrinal or so- 
teriological subtlety, the Yoginihrdaya was composed by an author who 
sought to encode the ritual system of Tripura worship set out in the ear- 
lier work with the metaphysics of the Kashmirian Saiva non-dualists.”°’ 


254See, e.g., Karmasaramahdtantra ff. 14312-147r12. This is undoubtedly a product of the Newars 
of the late medieval period or later. 

255 See SANDERSON 2004, p. 368. 

256See, for example, Bhaskararaya in his commentary Setubandha on Nitydsodasikarnava, 
p. 7, ll. 2-3: tad idam vamakesvaratantram pürvottaracatuhsatiyugalatmakam eva manyante ‘[The 
learned] consider this Vamakesvaratantra to consist of two [works], each of four hundred verses, the 
prior and posterior. At the beginning of his commentary on the Yoginihrdaya, which for him is the 
second half of this unitary composition, he declares: evam sardhatrimsadadhikacatuhsataih slokair 
bahyam eva yàgam prapaficyantaryagam prapancenopadestukamah paramasivas tadvisayakam 
deviprasnam avatarayati ‘Having thus elaborated external worship alone in 430 and a half verses 
Paramasiva, wishing to teach at length the internal worship promulgates the question on this matter 
addressed to him by the Goddess’. On the relationship between external and internal worship in the 
Sakta literature of Kashmir see SANDERSON 1995. 

?* Compare, for example, (1) yada sã paramd saktih svecchaya visvariipini || sphurattàm atmanah 
pasyet (Yoginthrdaya 1.9c—10a) with [svarapratyabhijhakarika 1.5.14 (1.45): sā sphurattà mahāsa- 
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Therefore it cannot have been written before the eleventh century. Indeed 
the earliest attestations of its existence known to me are a citation of it by 
Mahesvarànanda (c. AD 1275-1325)? and the commentary on the text by 
Amrtananda (c. AD 1325-1375), who claims, I propose, that he is the first 
to have written a commentary on the work??? and was active in Andhra 
c. AD 1350.26 His predecessor Sivananda, who flourished around AD 1225— 
1275,79! does not cite the text in his commentary on the Nitydsodasikarnava, 
and this would be very surprising if the text had already existed in his time. 
As for the Nityasodasikarnava, we can say at present only that it had been 
existence for an undetermined period before it received a commentary from 
the Kashmirian Jayaratha, who flourished under Rajadeva, who ruled from 
AD 1213 to 1236, but probably not much earlier than the eleventh century??? 


Exegetical Literature of the Kulamarga 


For exegesis of the Kulamarga of the Pürvamnaya as represented in the 
literature of the Trika we have the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta's Tantraloka, 
in particular its 28th and 29th chapters, and Jayaratha's commentary thereon. 
For the Anuttara sub-system of the Trika, based on the Paratrimsika, also 
known as the Paratrisika or Anuttaratrimsika, we have Abhinavagupta's Pa- 
ratrimsikavivarana, and the 22nd chapter of his Tantrasara corresponding 
to the 29th of the Zantrdloka, in which he deviates from the latter by taking 
the Paratrimsika rather than the Malinivijayottara as the basis of his Kaula 
Paddhati. We also have a number of texts from South India written within 
the conceptual framework of the Kashmirian Trika that show that this sub- 
system became established in that region in later times. This is the probable 
provenance of the commentary Paratrimsikalaghuvrtti or Anuttaravimarsi- 
ni. That too has been attributed to Abhinavagupta; but the two commen- 
taries, this and Abhinavagupta's much longer and more complex -vivarana, 


ttà desakalavisesini | saisa sarataya prokta hrdayam paramesthinah; (2) svecchavisvamayollekha- 
khacitam visvarüpakam | caitanyam Gtmano rüpam nisarganandasundaram (1.50) and cidatmabhi- 
ttau visvasya prakasamarsane yada | karoti svecchaya (1.56abc) with Svacchandoddyota on 2.60— 
61b: visvollekhabhittibhutam icchasaktim avisya; Mahanayaprakasa 3.73ab: etat svollekhavibhava- 
mayam visvam svabhavatah; and Pratyabhijnahrdaya, Sūtra 3: svecchaya svabhittau visvam unmila- 
yati. 

258 Maharthamafjariparimala, p. 129 (= Yoginihrdaya 1.38+40cd). 

?? Yoginihrdayadipikd, Mangala v. 7: ananyodghátitam divyagamakosagrhantaram | udghátyate 
mayedanim mahartho grhyatam budhaih ‘I shall now unlock the inner treasury ofthe divine scriptures 
that no other has unlocked. May the learned grasp its sublime teaching’. 

260S ANDERSON 2007b, pp. 412-415. 

261 SANDERSON 2007b, p. 416. 

262 See SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 383—385 and 418-420. There would be much earlier evidence of the 
tradition if Tirumülar's Tirumantiram, which draws on this tradition, had been written at any of the 
early dates assigned to him from the second century to the tenth (e.g. BRooks 1990, p. 47, claiming 
the sixth). But see GOODALL 1998, pp. xxxvii-xxxix, fn. 85; 2000, p. 213, fn. 27 and 28; and 2004, 
pp. xxix-xxx. A date before the thirteenth century is very unlikely in the light of the text's fusion of 
the Tamil Saiva Siddhànta, the Sakta cult of Tripura, Kundaliniyoga, and Vedanta. 
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are of markedly different intellectual quality and diverge not only in their 
interpretations but also in their readings.”° That the -/aghuvrtti is a South- 
Indian work is suggested by its manuscript transmission and by the existence 
of a body of South-Indian material based on it, namely a commentary (- 
laghuvrttivimarsini) by Krsnadasa, the successor of Madhuraja/Madhura- 
carya (‘the Acarya of Madurai’),”©* a verse commentary, the Pardtrisika- 
tàtparyadipikà, written in Cidambaram and of unknown authorship,?9 and 
Paddhatis and other ancillary texts that attest to the enduring popularity of 
a tradition based on this commentary among South-Indian Sakta Saivas: the 
Anuttarasamvidarcanacarca, the *Pararcanakrama, the *Parakramava- 
saná in the Paramasivadvaitakalpalatika of Sambhavananda,”” the Pūrva- 
parapuja, the Parāpūjā, and the Paraparapuja that are chapters 8, 9, and 
11 of the Anandakalpavalli of Maheévaratejananda, the Parapüjaprayoga, 
the Maharthamülasamketasütra of Parasambhudeva, the Anuttaraprakasa- 
paficasika, also called Pardpaficasikd, attributed to Adyanatha, the Pard- 
pravesika of Nàgànanda, also known as Svarüpaprakàásika, 65 with a com- 
mentary (Svarüpavimarsini) by one Cidananda, and another (Nagananda- 
sutravivarana) by Heddase Hariharasarman written for Basavappa Naya- 
ka of Kéladi in Karnataka (r. Ap 1697-1714)? the Anuttarapaddhati of 


?9]n the 71 lines of the -vivarana's text of the Pardtrimsika and the 72 of the -laghuvrtti's there 
are 21 divergences in reading and one of line-order (inversion of 4ab and 4cd ). The additional line 
in the -/aghuvrtti's text (mantraviryasamavesaprabhavan na niyantraná) falls between 18b and 18c 
of the -vivarana's. 

2647 have yet to examine this Ms. The catalogue entry reports that the author is the pupil of Madhu- 
racarya, and this succession is also seen in Mangala v. 17 of MaheSvaratejananda’s Anandakalpavalli: 
Srimadhuramahesana*sevanirdvandvamanasah (sevà A : sivo B) | avyahatasivabhasah krsnadasah 
prasidatu; see also here fn. 300 on p. 76. This Madhuracarya is evidently the Madhuraja/Madhura 
of the Gurunathaparamarsa, vv. 39—46, who describes himself there as an adept of the Parakrama 
(v. 40: parakramakrantavisvadikcakre | madhuraje mayi. The belief that this Guru of Madurai was a 
direct disciple of Abhinavagupta is unfounded (SANDERSON 2007b, p. 381, fn. 486). 

265 See SANDERSON 1990, p. 33. The variant Pardtrisikd goes back to Abhinavagupta, who argues 
(unconvincingly from the philological point of view) in his -vivarana (p. 192, 11. 3—14) that it is this 
rather than Paratrimsikà that is the correct title. 

?9 The *Paràürcanakrama is a thorough prose Paddhati following the Paratrisikalaghuvrtti and is 
related to, though much more detailed than, the Anuttarasamvidarcanacarca. My access to it has been 
through an incomplete copy in whose folios no title appears: the title *Pararcanakrama is roughly 
descriptive and ascribed by myself. Other closely related and yet more detailed material, partly in 
verse and also incomplete, is found later in the same codex. 

267 $ambhavananda can have written this work no earlier than the sixteenth century, since he quotes 
the Nimbarka-Vaisnava Kesavakasmirin’s Kramadipika (p. 3: gopayati sakalam idam ...) on p.275 
of his work. Kesava’s dates are far from well-established, but he is not likely to have written earlier 
than the end of the fifteenth century. 

68This work is wrongly attributed to the Kashmirian Ksemaràja in the edition of the xsrs. It 
is attributed to Nagananda in South-Indian sources; see, e.g., Paramasivadvaitakalpalatika, p. 181 
(= Parapravesika, pp. 7-8), Kamakalavilasacidvallt, p. 2 (= Parapravesika, pp. 1-2). The title Svarii- 
paprakasika is seen in GOML R. 2159. GOML D. 15328 and TRIVANDRUM 10754, Cor. 247A call the 
work Svarüpapravesika. The second identifies the author as Bhattanaga. 

26° MYSORE E 40751, Ms B. 168; see Mysore vol. 12, Appendix 1, Saiva, pp 18-19. That gives the 
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the Parasuramakalpasütra with the commentary (Saubhagyasudhodaya) of 
Ramesvara (AD 1831), the parallel Parapaddhati of Umananda's Nityotsava 
(AD 1745), the Parámantramahatmya, and the Parāstuti of Sahajananda.?"? 
There is also another probably South-Indian commentary (-vivarana) on the 
Pardatrimsika, written by one by Sadananda.?"! 

This tradition also reached Orissa, since it is the content of the Paràja- 
pavidhi and Parámantravidhi in the Angirasakalpa collection of the Oriya 
Paippaladin Atharvavedins.?? As to whether it reached Orissa through the 
spread of the tradition from the south up through Andhra or by some other 
route cannot be settled beyond doubt from the evidence now known to me. 
But the numerous correspondences in details of procedure between these 
texts and the South-Indian Parakrama, not least the use of the visualization- 
verse for the goddess Para seen in those texts, make the former scenario the 
more probable.?? The least probable is transmission from Kashmir, since 
the part of the Paratrimsika incorporated in the Orissan Pardjapavidhi agrees 
with the South-Indian version of the text rather than the Kashmirian trans- 
mitted in Abhinavagupta's -vivarana.?” 

For the Uttaramnaya, including the Krama, we have no running commen- 
taries on its scriptures, but we do have a rich literature of professed human 
authorship setting out its ritual and meditational disciplines. That composed 
by Kashmirians, principally the three texts that share the title Mahanaya- 
prakàsa (one anonymous, and the other two by Kulacarya Arnasimha and 
Rajanaka Sitikantha) and the Chummasamketaprakasa of Niskriyananda, 
has been covered in some detail in another publication.?? From Colanadu 
in South India we have the Maharthamanjari in Maharastri Prakrit with an 
elaborate Sanskrit auto-commentary (-parimala) by Mahe$varananda (c. AD 
1300), and, of unknown provenance, the Cidgaganacandrika of Srivatsa.?”° 


title Svarüpaprakasika. Harihara$arman states that he wrote ‘for the pleasure of king Basava, who 
was the full moon to the ocean that was Keladi-Cannamamba’ (varakeladicannamambamburaseh | 
purnendos tustivrddhyai basavanrpateh). There were three Basavas among the rulers of the Kéladi 
Nayaka dynasty. But the reference to Cannamamba reveals that the king in question was the 
Basava (Basavappa, Basappa) who ruled from 1697 to 1714, since he was the [adopted] son of 
Cannamamba/Cannama. For his adoptive parentage see SEWELL 1910. From Hariharisarman we 
also have a commentary on the Virtipaksapancasika. Concerning Cidananda, the author of the other 
commentary, I can at present report no more than his name. 

° The Parastuti is included for recitation in the Parapaddhati of Umananda, p. 151. 

°11CFf. here fn. 294 on p. 75. 

27 These Orissan materials have been introduced, edited, and translated with annotation in SANDER- 
SON 2007a, pp. 239—254. 

2B For such correspondences see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 242—255, fns 102-106, 108, 110—111, 114— 
115, 121, 125. 

?"^ SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 254—255, fn. 125. 

?5SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 260—370. 

276For the dates of Srivatsa, after c. Ap. 1100 and before c. 1300, and MaheSvarananda see 
SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 412-416. 
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From Nepal we have Vimalaprabodha’s Kalikulakramarcana, an exhaustive 
Paddhati for the Krama worship of Guhyakali, and the Maharthakramapa- 
ficakamantrapaddhati, which gives the Mantra-text of this same liturgy.” 


For the cult of the goddess Kubjika in the Pa$cimamnaya we have in 
Nepalese manuscripts practical commentaries on both the Kubjikamata (- 
laghutippani) and the Satsahasra-Kulalikamnàya (-tippani)’" and at least 
three detailed Paddhatis by learned scholars: (1) the Nityahnikatilaka of Jaya, 
son of $rikantha, which reaches us in Nepalese and East-Indian manuscripts, 
the earliest dated in AD 1268/9, (2) the Nityaprakasa of Viracandra, com- 
posed in AD 1072/3, with the commentary Nityaprakasavivaranapafijika, 
also called Nityakaumudi, written by his chief disciple Gangadhara at the 
request of the latter's pupil Sambhudatta, the personal physician of the Pala 
monarch Ramapila (r. c. 1072-1126);?? and (3) the Srimatapaddhati, also 
called Siddhasamtanasopanapankti, of Jasoraja (YaSorajacandra), of which 
we have an incomplete copy in a composite Nepalese codex of the twelfth 
century and a copy in an East-Indian manuscript dated in year 144 of the era 


27 This Mahàrthakramapaficakamantrapaddhati is contained in ULC Ms ADD. 1412 (‘Pijakanda’). 

278 See SCHOTERMAN 1982, p. 13, fn. 12-13 for details of the Mss. 

2? Nityaprakasa A f. 1v3:arbudesimrnalakhyáv āryatātau namamy aham|gurum svarodayam 
bhaktya ...ato nityaprakaso yam viracandrena likhyate ‘With devotion I bow to my noble parents 
Arbudesi and Mrnaàla, and to my Guru Svarodaya ... Therefore Viracandra is writing this Nityapraka- 
Sa’; Nityakaumudi A f. 125r: caturnavatyuttaranavasatavarsasamkhye sakanrpatikale madhavamase 
vaisakhe krto ‘yam nityaprakasa<h> ‘This Nityaprakasa was composed in the month Madhava 
(= Vaisakha), in the year 994 of the Saka king’s era’; Nityakaumudi B f. 1v: guroh Sriviracandrasya 
*pascimanvayasamgraham (samgraham corr. : samgrahe Cod.) | nityaprakasam vivrnomy aham ga- 
ngadharah krtt || *sriramapalanrpatipranacaryena (nrpati conj. : nrpatih Cod.) sambhuna | yacitah 
sisyakrpaya krtavan aham udyamam “I, the scholar Gangadhara, shall explain the Nityaprakasa, a 
compendium of the Pascimanvaya, of the Guru Viracandra. I have made this effort out of compas- 
sion for my pupils, requested by Sambhu[datta], the physician of king Rámapala'; Nityakaumudi 
A f.252v1—2, B ff. 146v4—14713: *cakre svarodayir (conj. : cekresvarodayir B : cakresarodayir A) 
yam sadavayavaparo *daivavid (em.:devavid A:devadvid B) viracandras *tasyantevasimukhyo 
(A: tathyamtevasimukhyo B) vivaranam akarod yatra gangadharakhyah | *yac chrota (B : yacchobha 
A) *gaudarajapranayapadabhisak (gaudaràja conj. : gaudarajah AB) sambhudatto ‘sya sisyah so 
‘yam *srisailadevikulasamayamayah (samaya A: sama B) ko "pi nityaprakasah ‘This is the extraor- 
dinary Nityaprakasa that embodies the Kula system of [Kubjika,] the goddess of $risaila, which the 
astrologer Viracandra, disciple of Svarodaya, devoted to *[Kubjika's Mantra] of six parts (conj.), 
has composed, and on which his chief disciple Gangadhara has composed [this] commentary that 
his own disciple Sambhudatta, the physician dear to the ruler of Gauda, will study’. We learn in 
Nityaprakasa A f. 1v3 that Viracandra's Guru was called Svarodaya. I have therefore rejected the 
readings svarodayir and sarodayir in Nityakaumudi B and A and conjectured svarodayir, taking 
that as a patronymic meaning ‘son of Svarodaya' (svarodayasyapatyam) by Astadhyayi 4.1.95 and 
understanding this as figurative for ‘disciple of Svarodaya’. For another case of such a figurative 
patronymic we have saumatah in the meaning ‘disciple of Sumati’ in Zantraloka 37.61: *srisaumatah 
(conj. : srisomatah Ed.) sakalavit kila sambhunathah. For the reasons for my emendation of somatah 
to saumatah see SANDERSON 2005a, pp. 132—133, fn. 106. I conjecture that the unidentified entity 
described here as sadavayava- ‘having six parts’ is the root-Mantra of Kubjika, also called the 
Samayamantra, whose six auxiliary Mantras (angamantrah) are formed from its six successive 
segments. For that Mantra and its auxiliaries see GOUDRIAAN 1986, pp. 142-145. 
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of Laksmana[sena], that is to say, in AD 1263 or 1252.78° 

From the Daksinamnaya as defined by the Cificinimata, that is to say, 
from the cult of Kame$vari attended by Kamadeva and the eleven Nityas, no 
exegetical work has come to light. But from the Kaula cult of Tripurasundari 
that developed from it have such an abundance of post-scriptural sources 
that only the most influential will be mentioned. We have commentaries 
on the Nityásodasikàrnava by the South-Indians Sivananda (c. AD 1225— 
1275) (-rjuvimarsini), and Vidyananda (-artharatnavali), probably his near 
contemporary, "?! and by the Kashmirian Rajanaka Jayaratha (c. 1250) (Va- 
makesvarimatavivarana), a commentary on the Yoginihrdaya by the South- 
Indian Amrtananda (c. 1325-1375), and a commentary (-setubandha) on 
both Tantras, presented as the prior and posterior divisions of a single work, 
the Vamakesvara, by the Maharashtrian DeSastha brahmin Bhaskararaya 
(AD 1690-1785). From Nagabhatta we have the Paddhati Tripurasarasam- 
uccaya, from Sivananda, who cites Nagabhatta, two Paddhatis, Subhagoda- 
ya and Subhagodayavasana, one covering the ritual procedures and the other 
giving their inner meanings (vasana), the contemplation of which is held to 
animate the external actions. We also have a liturgical hymn of his: the Sau- 
bhagyahrdayastotra. From a Vidyanandanatha, who is probably identical 
with the Vidyananda who wrote the -artharatnavali, we have the Paddhati 
Jfianadipavimarsini of which we have a Nepalese manuscript dated in AD 
1382/39 and from Amrtananda the Paddhati Saubhdgyasudhodaya and 
a liturgical hymn, the Cidvilasa. From his Guru Punyananda we have the 
Kamakalavilasa, with a commentary (-cidvallr) by Natanananda. 

We also have texts from the Sadanvayasambhava system of worship, a 
secondary variant of the Pa$cimamnaya, not mentioned by the Cificinimata, 
that flourished in conjunction with the cult of Tripurasundari.?? We have its 
scripture Sambhunirnaya and by way of exegesis a commentary (-dipikà) 


8°These two manuscripts are Ms 511 of the Kesar Library, Kathmandu (NGMPP c 48/2) and 
NAK 3/401, NGMPP A 998/3. The latter's colophon (f. 58v1—6): gopatmajasriyasorajaviracitayam 
siddhasamtanasopanapanktyabhidhanayam siddhamargaprakasikayam srimat<a>paddhatyam dr- 
stivijfianavinirnayo nama astadasamah patalah. iti siddhasamtanasopanapanktyabhidhana srimata- 
paddhati<h> samapta. balavagisvarakhyasya balayogisvarasya ca | $riyasoráajacandrasya krtir esa 
mahatmanah || Subham astu. la sam 144 asadhasudi 11 ravivare. 

?*! Vidyananda's account of the Guru lineage ends with Vasudeva (-artharatnàvalr, p. 223), the 
immediate predecessor of Sivananda (-rjuvimarsini, p. 224). 

?9 TRanadipavimarsini f. 115v1—3: sadamnayamahapadmavanasandaviharina | $rividyanandana- 
thena parahamsena nirmità || jfanadipavimarsini samapta. naipdlavatsare yate tryadhike satapa- 
ncake | bhadramase site pakse dvadasyam kujavasare || paddha[t]is tripuradevya jnanadipavimarsi- 
ni | lekha<m> sampurnam apanna pancavargaphalaprada. The identity of this Vidyananda with the 
author of the commentary is supported by the evidence that the former shares the latter’s Guru lineage 
exactly, ending with Vasudeva (the Guru of Sivananda); see the end of the Jfanadipavimarsini's 
Diksapaddhati (Section 21), which agrees in all details and almost verbatim with -artharatnavali, 
p. 223, Il. 13-11. 

283On the Sadanvayasambhava or Sambhava system see SANDERSON 1988, p. 687; and 2002, pp. 2- 
3. 
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on that text by Sivananda, the author of the Rjuvimarsini commentary on 
the Nityasodasikarnava. We also have for this system chapter 10 of the 
Anandakalpavalli of Mahe$varatejananda, the Sadanvayasambhavakrama 
of Umakanta, a disciple of Amrtànanda,?*^ and the anonymous Paddhati 
Sàmbhavapüjávidhüna.?* 


Salvific Alchemy and Procedures for Victory in Battle 


Two further categories of Saiva Tantric literature may be mentioned. One, 
the Rasasastra, teaches an initiatory Tantric alchemical cult for the attain- 
ment of immortality and liberation through the use of mercurial elixirs, and 
is found in such Tantras as the Rasdrnava, the Anandakanda, and the Rasa- 
svacchanda,*® and such scripture-based works as the Rasaratnasamuccaya 
of Vàgbhata.?? The other teaches rituals and prognosticatory procedures to 
secure victory in battle. Its fundamental scripture is the Yuddhajayarnava, 
which reaches us in a manuscript of AD 1061. Based on this source we have 
Narapati’s Narapatijayacaryasvarodaya, completed in Anahillapattana, the 
capital of the Caulukyas in northern Gujarat, during the reign of Ajayapa- 
la (AD 1173/4-1176/7), and the anonymous Samgramavijayodaya, which 
claims to have been extracted from the Yuddhajayarnava as its essence.”** 
Material from this tradition also found its way into the Agnipurdana as its 
chapters 123 to 150. 

This martial tradition might have been mentioned above in the com- 


284This contains quotations bearing on the specifics of this tradition not only from the Sambhunirna- 
ya, but also from a Kubjikamata that is other than the original text of this name, the Srimatapaficaka, 
the Sambhavatantra, and the Anandakalpalatika (= Anandakalpavalli of Mahegvaratejananda). See 
also the Saubhagyavardhani and other commentaries on Saundaryalahari 14, quoting this same 
Kubjikamata in the context of the Sambhava system. 

The popularity of this system in southern India is evident from that fact that it has been 
worked into the Saundaryalahari, the famous Smarta Sàkta hymn of devotion to Tripurasundari. 
The importance of that hymn in the Smarta brahmin community of south India is evident from its 
attribution to Sankara, the famous Vedàntin seen as the founder of the religious tradition of that 
community, and from the fact that it has attracted a large number of commentaries. Moreover, the 
fact that this tradition of Sakta devotion was taken up by the Smartas in a purified form that removed 
its non-orthoprax character is strong evidence that these Kaula traditions were far from marginal. 

?S*This tradition offers liberation in life, defined as a state of identity with Siva experienced by 
one whose body has become immune to ageing and death through an alchemical transmutation 
that parallels that of base metals into gold. See, e.g., Rasarnava 1.8cd, defining jivanmuktih as 
ajaramaradehasya sivatadatmyavedanam ‘the experience of identity with Siva of one whose body has 
become immortal and unageing'. This claim to bestow liberation is, we may presume, why this form 
of Saivism has been included under the heading Rasesvaradargana in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 
Sayana-Madhava's fourteenth-century review of India's soteriologies; see p. 205: na ca rasasastram 
dhatuvadartham eveti mantavyam dehavedhadvara mukter eva paramaprayojanatvat ‘Nor should 
one think that Rasasastra is solely for the occult art of the transmutation of base metals (dhdatuvadah). 
For its ultimate purpose is liberation through the transmutation of the body’. 

?87For an overview of the Tantric alchemical literature see WHITE 1996, pp. 78-170. 

288 Samgramavijayodaya 1.6: yuddhajayarnavasastrad uddhrtya manák tato mayaryabhih | kriyate 
sastram saram samgramajayodayam nama. 
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pany of the Bhütatantras and Garudatantras, since like those traditions it 
is ancillary to the main Saiva systems, and indeed is covered with them in 
the Keralan works /sanasivagurudevapaddhati and Tantrasarasamgraha. It 
has been placed here, as has the tradition of tantric alchemy, because the 
cultic background on which both draw is that of the Kulamarga. Thus in the 
Rasarnava and Rasaratnasamuccaya Kaula practice is rejected but Kaula 
terminology is frequently used and the pantheon draws on the Kaula cults. 
The iconography of Rasabhairava and Rasankusa, the central syzygy, reveal 
them to be ectypes of Svacchandabhairava and Tripurasundari, and their 
innermost circuit of attendant deities comprises Malini, Para, Parapara, and 
Apara,”*’ the core triad of the Trika with Malini as the transcendent fourth.??? 
Also present is the Vidya of the Pascimamnaya’s goddess Kubjika.??! The 
Yuddhajayarnava too requires the worship of Kaula deities.??? 


Pratyabhijna and Spanda 


The South-Indian authors Sivananda, Vidyananda (either one or two), Pu- 
nyananda, Natanananda, Amrtananda, Nagananda, Mahesvaratejananda, 
Mahesvarànanda, Para$ambhudeva, Sambhavananda, and Sahajananda, all 
wrote within the philosophical and soteriological position formulated by 
Kashmirian Sakta Saiva scholars during the course of the tenth century and 
into the early years of the eleventh. That development began with the Siva- 
drsti of Somananda (fl. c. AD 900—950) and was refined by his pupil Utpa- 
ladeva in his commentary on that work, and in four independent treatises, 
namely the Siddhitrayi (ISvarasiddhi, Sambandhasiddhi, and Ajadapramatr- 
siddhi), and the Isvarapratyabhijnakarikd. On the last of these he composed 
two commentaries: the Vrtti, which survives, and the Vivrti, of which we 
have only a few fragments. Abhinavagupta, pupil of Utpaladeva's pupil La- 


the second of Utpaladeva's auto-commentaries. From Abhinavagupta's pupil 
Ksemaraja we have the Pratyabhijnahrdaya, m which he relates the doctrine 
of this philosophical corpus to the non-dualistic practice of his Kaula tradi- 
tion, drawing primarily on the Krama, which for him is the summit of the 
Saiva revelation.” On the /svarapratyabhijnakarika we also have a com- 
mentary (Pratyabhijfiakaumudi) by a Bhattaraka Sundara, a Kashmirian 


28 Rasárnava 2.62—73b; cf. Rasaratnasamuccaya 6.24—42 (lacking the four beginning with Malini). 

?? Cf. here p. 60. 

??! Rasarnava 3.9. 

?? Yuddhajayürnava B f. 6v2 (2.4cd): kaulikam tu kramam püjya kulakiitasamanvitam ‘After mak- 
ing offerings to the Kaula [deity-]series together with the Kulaküta ...’. In the terminology of the 
Pascimamnaya the Kulaküta is the Kaula seed-syllable HSKHPHREM; see Satsahasra-Kulalikamnaya- 
tippani f. 218v6—7: tesam mandalanam puja kulakütena mantrena. kulakütam hskhphrem. 

?93 Svacchandoddyota vol. 4 (Ahnika 8), p. 26, 1. 13: à *vedebhyah (em. : devebhyah Ed.) kramantam 
nikhilam ...etat | Sastram ‘This entire teaching, from the Vedas to the Krama, ....’. 
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devotee of Tripurasundari, and another by a certain Sadananda (/svarapra- 
tyabhijfiatatparyanvayadipikàá), probably a South-Indian.??^ On the Íšvara- 
ten by the Kashmirian Bhaskarakantha towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the other, an anonymous -vydkhyd.”®> The manuscript of the 
latter does not reveal the author's identity. But he is evidently a South-Indian, 
since the sources that he quotes closely match those of other works of this 
tradition in the Tamilian region, such as the Paramasivadvaitakalpalatika 
of Sambhavananda and the Mahàrthamafijariparimala of Mahesvarananda; 
and he quotes South-Indian works not known outside that region until recent 
times, such as the Paryantapancasika, the Paratrimsikalaghuvrtti, and an 
unnamed work by Vadipralayabhairava,?6 who is no doubt the Vadibhaira- 
va mentioned as a propagator of the Pratyabhijfia doctrine and as one of the 
teachers of the *Guru of Madurai' in the opening verses of two other works 
of the Tamil country: the Anandakalpavalli of Mahesvaratejananda and the 
Gurupanktistotra.??" Since the author of the -vyakhyd quotes the Mahàrtha- 
mafijari, he cannot have been active before the fourteenth century??? 


Also influential on those assimilating the Kashmirian Saiva non-dualism 
and its terminology were the Sivasütra, the Spandakarikd, and their com- 
mentaries by Ksemaraja and others, these texts like the Pratyabhijna corpus 
representing an attempt to establish a doctrine that transcends the liturgical 
and devotional specifics of such systems as the Trika and the Krama.??? 
Among the texts of this corpus is a work by a South-Indian: the Sivasiitrava- 
rttika of Varadaraja, also called Krsnadasa, which is a paraphrase in verse 


2°47 have yet to read this second commentary and report here no more than its title and authorship 
as recorded in Mysore vol. 12, Appendix 1, Saiva, p.3. The style of its title (-tatparya...dipika) 
is common in South India. The author is probably identical with the Sadananda who wrote the 
commentary on the Paratrimsika (see here p. 70). 

?950n the date of Bhaskarakantha see SANDERSON 2007b, p. 424. 

Paryantapancasika is quoted on pp. 2, 43, and 51, and the Paratrimsikalaghuvrtti on pp. 4, 7, 10, and 
11. The Paryantapancasika, like the Paratrimsikalaghuvrtti, has been ascribed to Abhinavagupta. 
The only known witness, from which V. Raghavan edited the text, is a palm-leaf Ms in the Malayalam 
script in Trivandrum, and the ascription to Abhinavagupta rests on nothing but a scribal statement in 
that Ms after the last verse: paripurna krtir ivam srimadabhinavaguptanathasya paryantapancasika 
nama. 

27 {nandakalpavalli, Mangala v.15: *érivádibhairavasvaminayakodayadesikah (vadibhairava 
em. : padabhairava B : vadinathabhairava A * svaminayako conj. : svadunayako B : svadunayiko A) 
trayo yasya prasanná me *sa prasidatu madhurah (conj. : suprasidantu madhurah AB); Gurupank- 
tistotra: *$rivadibhairavasvaminayakodayadesikah (vadibhairava em. : vadijainava Cod. * svamina- 
yakodayadesikah conj. : svamanayakobhayadesikah Cod.) trayo ‘pi me prasidantu pratyabhijnapra- 
vartakah. 

(corr. : atthet Cod.) iti srimaharthamanjaryam. This is verse 3ab. 
For a brief survey of the texts of the Spanda literature see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 400-409. 
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of Ksemaraja’s prose commentary (-vimarsini) on the Sivasiitra.>° 


These doctrines of the Pratyabhijfia and Spanda texts could then be ap- 
plied, and were applied, to the exegesis of other Tantric traditions in Kashmir 
and beyond, notably the cults of Svacchanda and Amrtesvara, the Trika, the 
Krama, the cult of Tripurasundari, the Sadanvayasambhava variant of the 
Pascimamnaya, the Virasaivism of the Siddhantasikhamani of Sivayogin, 
also called Renukacarya, and its commentary Tattvapradipika by Maritonta- 
dārya,™! and even beyond Saivism, in the South-Indian Paficaratrika Vai- 
snava system seen in the Laksmitantra and Ahirbudhnyasamhita ?? 
Non-Saiddhantika Saiva Hymnography 
Also instrumental in propagating the new Sakta Saiva non-dualism of the 
Kashmirians among non-Saiddhantika Saivas of all liturgical persuasions 
was a literature of devotional hymns (stotram, stutih, stavah) supported by 
learned commentaries. Notable are the Bahurüpagarbhastotra with the com- 
mentary of Ananta$akti, the hymn-collections Stavacintamani of Bhatta Nā- 
rayana and Sivastotravali of Utpaladeva, on both of which we have com- 
mentaries by Ksemaraja, the Sambapaficasika with a commentary by the 
same, and the Virüpaksapaficasika with commentaries by Vidyacakravartin 
and Heddase Hariharasarman.??? 


Later Developments 


The map of Saiva literature outlined here holds for the period up to about 
the twelfth century, though many of its elements continued, as we have seen, 
to produce texts long after that. But it should not be thought that the twelfth 
century marked the end of the Saivas' capacity for innovation. 

In the Padyaváhini of Sankara, a South-Indian work probably of the first 
half of the fourteenth century, we encounter a novel form of syncretistic Sà- 
kta devotion in which the cult of Tripurasundari, the Anuttara's cult of Para, 
the Sadanvayasambhava variant of the cult of Kubjika, and the pantheon 
of the Krama system, that is to say, the elements that as distinct systems 
constitute the Sakta domain known to Sivananda and Mahesvaràananda, are 
woven together into a single course of regular and occasional worship.??^ 


300g ivasütravarttika, p. 55, vv. 211—215. He describes himself there as the liberated successor of 
Madhuraja (/Madhura), an ascetic of Madurai (to whom the Gurunathaparamarsa is attributed), 
whom he describes as an adept of the Anuttara sub-system of the Trika: parakramahathakrantasat- 
trimsattattvasampadam (v. 212cd). On this succession see also here fn. 264 on p. 69. 

301 For evidence of this influence see here fn. 344 on p. 84. 

3? On the Sakta Saiva doctrinal base of these two Vaisnava texts see SANDERSON 2001, pp. 35-38. 

33 For the Saiva hymnography of Kashmir see now STAINTON 2013. On Heddase Hariharasarman 
see here fn. 269 on p. 69. On Vidyacakravartin see LAWRENCE 2008, pp. 3-5, proposing his identity 
with the fourteenth-century poetician Vidyacakravartin at the court of Hoysala Ballala III (r. 1291— 
1342). 

34 Padyavahini, p. 1: sankaro 'yam dvijah kas cid vitarago viviktadhih | karoti paddhatim padyaih 
srotasam aikyavahinim ‘This Saikara, an enlightened brahmin ascetic, is now going to create in 
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We have evidence of another such syncretistic development in South 
India in the literature ofa cult of the goddess Lalita/Kamaksi of Kaficipuram. 
Here she is worshipped as Tripurasundari with ancillary cults of Ganapati 
and the goddesses Matangi (/Syamala), Varahi (/Dandini), and Para, the 
last adopted from of the Anuttara form of the Trika. This was prescribed 
in the Parasuramakalpasütra, which pious tradition holds to be the last and 
shortest of a series of abridgements of an original Dattasamhita of 18,000 
verses.°°> We have a Paddhati, the Nityotsava, composed in AD 1745 follow- 
ing this -sūtra by the Maharashtrian DeSastha brahmin Jagannatha (initiated 
as Umanandanatha), a disciple of Bhaskararaya, who enjoyed the patronage 
of the Maratha of the Bhonsle dynasty then ruling from Tafijavür, 6 an 
extensive commentary (Saubhagyasudhodaya) on the -sütra composed in 
AD 1831 by the Maharashtrian Desastha brahmin Ramesvara (initiated as 
Aparajitanandanatha), disciple of a disciple of a disciple of Bhaskararaya,*” 
and another by the Maharashtrian Konkanastha brahmin Laksmana Ranade 
(Sütratattvavimarsini), completed in AD 1889.°°° There was also a commen- 
tary (Ratnaloka) by the DeSastha brahmin Bhaskararaya (initiated as Bhasu- 
ranandanatha), the Guru of Jagannatha. But I do not know of any surviving 
manuscript of this work.?'? The system was provided with less ambiguously 


verse a Paddhati that will unite the streams’. I propose the fourteenth century on the following 
grounds. Saükara incorporates the Saubhàágyahrdayastotra of Sivananda: saubhagyahydayam gu- 
hyam sivanandena yoginà | samaradhanapürtyartham smrtam sakalakamadam (p. 38); and sivana- 
ndalatotphullam pratibhamodabrmhitam | apürvam idam amlanam stotrapuspam vijrmbhate (p. 39). 
He also states that he has composed his work after carefully and repeatedly studying the Harda of his 
Paramesthiguru: paramesthiguror hardam alocyalocya yatnatah (p. 2). If this is the Saubhagyahrdaya 
of Sivananda, as seems very probable, then the term paramesthiguruh conveys that he was the 
disciple of a disciple of a disciple of Sivananda. Since it is probable that Sivananda was active 
c. 1225-1275 (SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 412-416), it is probable that Sankara was active in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Sivananda, as shown above, authored works pertaining both to the cult 
of Tripurasundari and to the Sadanvayasambhava system. Mahe$varananda declares himself in the 
opening verses of his Maharthamanjariparimala, a work of the Krama system, to be the recipient of 
two Kaula transmissions (ovaillih): that of the Anuttara and that of the saubhagyasambhavasukham 
(v.5). The latter term is evidently a Dvandva compound denoting the pairing of the two cults of 
Tripurasundari (Saubhagya) and Kubjika (the Sadanvayasambhava). 

305This myth of derivation is related in Tripurárahasya; see Mahadeva Sastri in Parasuramakalpa- 
sutra, introduction, pp. ix-xi. 

Son of a minister of Venkoji/Ekoji, the first Maratha ruler of Tafjàvür, he also wrote the 
Sarabharàjavilása, a poem in praise of Venkoji's son and successor Serfoji/Sarabhoji I (r. AD 1675— 
1728), and the drama Ratimanmatha. 

3070n the dates of Jagannatha and Ramesvara and their being Maharashtrian [Desastha] brahmins 
see SANDERSON 1990, p.81. The Tafijavür Maratha kingdom brought about the migration to this 
region of many Maharashtrian administrators, scholars, soldiers, and noblemen, and as a result of 
this Maratha hegemony, which lasted from AD 1674 to 1855, when Tafjavir was annexed by the 
British, an archaic dialect of Marathi (Tafijavürr Marathi) is still the first language of more than 3% 
of the population of Kumbhakonam and Tafjavür. 

308On this commentary, which I have not yet read, see Mahadeva Sastri in Parasurümakalpasütra, 
introduction, pp. ix—x. 

39?Tt is referred to by Jagannatha in Nityotsava, p. 1: $riguruprokte ratnáloke. 
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scriptural status in the Paramanandatantra and the Tripurarahasya with 
the minor difference that these works have replaced the Anuttara's goddess 
Para with the cognate Bala form of Tripurasundart.?!? The former work has 
reached us with a commentary (Saubhagyanandasamdoha) by Mahe$vara- 
nandanatha, a resident of Banaras, written in AD 1828/9,?!! and the latter 
with a commentary written in AD 1832 by Srinivasabhatta of Madurai in 
the Far South.*!? Also in this tradition, with Bala in place of Para, are the 
eighteenth-century Paddhati Saubhagyakalpadruma of the Dravida brahmin 
Laksmana (initiated as Madhavanandanatha) and, following it, the Mahaya- 
gapaddhati of the Dravida brahmin Laksminatha (initiated as Ambikananda- 
natha) written at the request of Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh II of Jaipur (b. 
1833, r. 1835—1880). All the literature of this cult is steeped in the tradition of 
the Kashmirian Sakta Saiva non-dualists, and the commentaries frequently 
cite their works.?? How long before its eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
exegesis this syncretistic variant of the cult of Tripurasundari came into 
existence is uncertain. But it is probably this or a cult very close to it that 
is referred to in the sixteenth century in a verse that ‘Ratnakheta’ Sriniva- 
sabhatta has a Sakta named Saktisiddhanta recite in his allegorical drama 
Bhdavandpurusottama.'* 


Another influential development that is probably to be assigned to a date 
after the twelfth century is seen in the Ku/arnava. This expounds a new form 
of Kaulism that it refers to as the Urdhvamnaya or Upper Tradition, thereby 
claiming, like the cult of Tripurasundari, superiority over the forms of Sakta 
Saivism that preceded it. This has little in common with the elaborate pan- 
theons and Mantra-systems of the forms of the Kulamarga reviewed up to 
this point. For it teaches a radically simplified cult of Ardhanarisvara with 
an icon that is a variant of the Trika's Para (4.112c—113b) but, as its name 
declares, is half Siva and half the Goddess. This fusion is also expressed 
in the system's Mantras. For these are the Prasadapara (HSAUMH) and the 
Paraprasada (SHAUMH),?? which are the result of fusing the Mantra of Para 
(SAUH), the high goddess of the Trika, with the Prasada (HAUM), the Mantra 


3100n the close connection between Para and Bala see SANDERSON 1990, pp. 48-49. 

3! Saubhagyanandasamdoha, closing verse 16: nandapaksdnkajaladhimitabdke kalau. 

3? Tripurarahasyatütparyadipika, p. 452, ll. 3—12. 

313 See, e.g., Saubhdgyanandasamdoha, closing verses 19-20. Srinivasabhatta too cites works of 
the Kashmirian tradition in his commentary on the Tripurarahasya. In the light of the fact that 
South-Indian Mss of these works must therefore have been available in the South into the nineteenth 
century it is somewhat surprising, indeed disappointing, that as yet so few South-Indian Mss of these 
Kashmirian works have come to light. 

314 Bhavandpurusottama 3.44, p. 103: bala mátangakanyà varahi capi. Srinivasabhatta was a poet 
at the court of Sürappa, the Nayaka of Senji (Gingee/Sefji) in South Arcot, within the Tundira/Tondai 
region of northern Tamilnadu. Inscriptions recording Sürappa Nayaka as the donor are dated from AD 
1547 to AD 1567 (KARASHIMA 2001, pp. 22-24, inscriptions 12-22). 

315See SANDERSON 1990, p. 41 (2.10.3), citing Kularnava 4.4—5b. 
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of Siva in the Saiddhantika system on which most of the Saiddhantika Pad- 
dhatis are based.?'6 However, apart from the Mantra there is no discernible 
connection with the Trika and certainly no trace of awareness of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Kashmirian non-dualistic exegesis of that tradition 
that permeated the South-Indian exegesis of the cult of Tripurasundari and 
related systems down to recent times. The latest stratum of the South-Indian 
Sakta literature takes it into account by including it in a classification of 
the Mantra-pantheon into six Amnayas. In this the Kuldrnava tradition is 
accommodated in the Urdhvamnaya division with a yet higher division, the 
Anuttaramnaya ‘the Ultimate Tradition’, ranked above it and populated with 
Mantras that include those proper to the worship of Tripurasundari.*!” 

It was also during this period that there emerged out of the Kulamarga the 
tradition later known as the Nath Sampradaya, comprising lineages of Sakta- 
Saiva ‘Kapalikas’ claiming spiritual descent from Goraksanatha (Gorakhnà- 
th), whom they venerate as a disciple of Matsyendranatha, the Macchandana- 
tha of the Pirvamnaya, the propagator of the Kulamarga during the present 
age of Kali.?!* The literature of this vigorous tradition, which appears to have 


316This system is that of the Dvisatika and Sardhatrisatika recensions of the Kalottara. For its 
Mülamantra HAUM, the Niskala Prasada, see, for example, BRUNNER 1963, p. xxxiii; the Keralan 
Tantrasárasamgraha 23.53ab (p. 294), Saradatilaka 18.49ab and Raghavabhatta thereon; Sardhatri- 
Sati-Kdlottara 19.4cd and Ramakantha thereon; Jidnaratndvali, p. 10; Saivagamanibandhana p. 17 
(2.2): santam bindusamayuktam caturdasakalanvitam | prasadabijam uddistam sivasya paramatma- 
nah. 

3!7See the detailed treatment of the Mantras of the six Amnayas and Gurumandala in (i) two 
chapters attributed to the Paranandatantra (IFP Ms T. 5781); (ii) two chapters attributed to the 
Mahalaksmiratnakosa; (iii) the 22nd chapter (Kusuma) and the last section of the 21st (Khanda 
3, ff. 32v3-49r11) of the Tripurarcanamanjari of the Gaudtya brahmin Gadadhara Bhattacarya 
(Jhananandanatha), a work of some 20,000 verses in 4 Khandas, completed by the author in Jaipur 
in AD 1843/4; (iv) Amndyamantrah; (v) the Srimahàatripurasundarivarivasyà of Karapatrasvamin 
(1905-1980), pp. 237-261 (Srividyasarvasvabhiitah sadamndyamantrah); and (vi) Samayátantra and 
Srikramasamhita quoted in Agamarahasya, Uttarardha, 1.82-121. 

3180n this tradition and its background see BOUILLIER 2004 and MALLINSON (2011). The term 
Kapalika that I have used here is that employed to identify these Yogins in the doxography of contem- 
porary sects presented in the sixteenth-century South-Indian allegorical drama Bhavanapurusottama. 
There the personification of this tradition is called Kapalikasiddhanta and Kapalika throughout. 
There is no doubt that he represents what is now the Nath Sampradaya, because the description 
of his appearance and attributes is so detailed that all alternatives are excluded. It is sufficient 
in this regard to cite the following (p.98): aye kapalikasiddhanta saha sisyena samagamyatam. 
kapalikah samadher utthaya sasisyo buddhasamipam agatya goraksa goraksety uccáarayann Gtanoti 
srnganadam * *Kapalikasiddhanta, please approach with your disciple(s)". The Kapalika, having 
emerged from his deep meditation approaches the Buddha with his disciple(s) and calling out 
“goraksa goraksa" blows his horn-whistle'. Calling out *gorakh gorakh", the vernacular equivalent of 
the Skt. goraksa goraksa reported here, that is to say, calling on Goraksa, the founder of the tradition, 
by repeating his name twice in the vocative, was a signature practice among Nath Yogis in former 
times (see MALLINSON 2011, p. 12), as was, and is to this day, the blowing of a horn-whistle. The 
unusual term srnganddah that is used for this whistle here is evidently the Skt. corresponding to 
the Hindi siignad or nad by which the same essential item of a Nath's equipment is known today. 
Worn around his neck attached to a black woollen cord (the singnad-janeu or nad-janeit) he blows it 
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had its origin in the Deccan,?'? contains works such as the Matsyendrasam- 
hita, probably a South-Indian work of the thirteenth century—this is also the 
date of the earliest references to Goraksanatha—,*”° which combines Kaula 
materials pertaining to the cults of Tripurasundari and Kubjika (particularly 
in its Sadanvayasambhava variant), and many works teaching a system of 
Yoga that use Kaula terminology and concepts but tend to reject Kaula exter- 
nals, such as the Vivekamartanda, the Goraksasataka, the Amaraughapra- 
bodha, Amaraughasdsana, and the Khecarividya.**' 

Related to this meta-Kaula Yoga literature are the Amrtasiddhi, the Ama- 
naska, the Dattütreyayogasástra, the Sivasamhita,*”? and works found vari- 
ously grouped together in Kashmirian manuscripts alongside the Goraksasa- 
taka and Amaraughasasana, namely the Candrajnana, Jndnasara, Nirutta- 
ravada, Nirvanayogottara, Paramarthasara, Pranagnihotra, Brahmasam- 
dhana, Matsyodarayogasastra, Sarvajfianottarayogasastra, and Hamsasa- 
ra? 

In eastern India after the decline of Buddhism in that region, various 
goddesses not encountered in earlier Kaula/Sakta sources, namely Syama 
(Daksina, Daksina Kali, Daksinakalt), Tara, Chinnamasta, Dhūmāvatī, Ba- 
gala or Bagalamukhi, and Bhuvanesvari, made their appearance in a new 
wave of Kaula scriptural literature, eventually forming with Tripurasundari 
(Sodasi, Srividya), Matangi, Kamala, and Tripurabhairavi the ten Mahavi- 
dyas, with three of these the primary focus of devotion: Tripurasundari, Tara, 
and Daksina Kali.??^ Notable Tantras of this East-Indian Sakta tradition are 
the Kankalamalini, Kamadhenu, Kahvilasa, Kubjika, Kumari, Kulacüda- 
mani, Kaulavalinirnaya, Guptasadhana, Jnanasamkalini, Todala, Nigama- 
kalpadruma, Nigamatattvasara, Niruttara, Nirvana, Picchila, Phetkarini, 
Brhadyoni, Brhannila, Bhàvacüdamani, Mundamala, Yogini, Yoni, Radha, 


Varada, Vira, Samayacara, and Sammohana;?? a major early compendium 


before and after after every ritual act and when prostrating before a senior (MALLINSON 2011, p. 11; 
BouiLLiER 2004, pp. 22, 37, 65). 

3? MArLLINSON 2011, pp. 6b—7a. 

V? MArLILINSON 2011, p. 5. 

321 On the Matsyendrasamhità and its place in the Saiva literature see Kiss 2007 and 2009. For an 
overview of the primary sources attributed to the Nath Sampradaya see MALLINSON 2007, pp. 17-33; 
2011, pp. 15b-16b; and MALLINSON 2013, p. 9. 

3? Eor the probable dates of the texts listed here, from the Vivekamartanda to the Sivasamhita, see 
BincH 2011, p. 528. 

323] have consulted the following Kashmirian manuscripts that contain these texts: Banaras Hindu 
University, Accession numbers 4242-4257; oRLs Ms 1342 and 1804. On the Amanaska or Amana- 
skayoga see BiRCH 2013. 

Y^See, e.g., Sammohanatantra f. 314 (1.67ab): srividyà kalika tara trividhà trigunakramát; Jiiána- 
tu tridhaikaika tridha sthita. 

325This is clearly not the Tantra of that name listed as one of the primary works of the Vamasrotas, 
since it makes no reference to Tumburu and the four Sisters but teaches the tradition of the 
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drawing on many of these texts and thereby providing those with a terminus 
ante quem 1s the Sarvollasatantra of Sarvanandanatha, probably compiled 
c. AD 1400;32° and important later scriptural sources are the Saktisamga- 
matantra, probably of the seventeenth century, and the Merutantra, a work 
composed or at least completed in its present form after the arrival of the 
British in India.??7 

Notable among numerous later compendia and Paddhatis in this tradition 
are the sixteenth-century Bengali Brahmanandagiri's Saktanandatarangini 
and Tararahasya, the former a general Sakta treatise and the latter on the 
worship of Tara, his disciple Pirnananda’s Syamdrahasya on the worship 
of Daksina Kali and Sritattvacintàmani on that of Tripurasundari, the lat- 
ter completed in AD 1577, the Mantramahodadhi of Mahidhara, a brahmin 
of Ahicchatra residing in Banaras, completed in AD 1588, the Zantrasara 
of the Bengali Krsnananda Agamavagisa, written in the sixteenth or sev- 
enteenth century,’ the Syamdrcanacandrika and Kramacandrikà of the 
Bengali Ratnagarbha Sarvabhauma, Guru of Kedar Ray, the Zamindar of 
Bikrampur near Dhaka killed in 1603, the Tarabhaktisudharnava of the 
Maithila Narasimha Thakkura completed in AD 1668, the Agamatattvavilàsa 
of the Bengali Raghunatha Tarkavagisa (AD 1687), the Purascaryarnava of 
Maharaja Pratap Singh Shah of Nepal (r. AD 1774—1777), the eighteenth- 
century Kalikarcanacandrika of the Bengali Ke$ava Nyayabhüsana, the Tā- 
rabhaktitarangini of the Bengali Kasmatha (AD 1815), the Pranatogani (AD 
1820) of the Bengali Ramatosana Bhattacarya,*”? the Diksaprakasa of the 
Maithila Jivanatha (AD 1869/70), and the Saktapramoda (AD 1889) of Raja 
Devanandan Singh, a Zamindar of Muzaffarpur in Bihar. 


From late medieval Kashmir we have the syncretistic, Tripura-centred 
Sakta tradition of the Devirahasya, also called Parárahasya, which adapts 
this East-Indian tradition in various ways, also working in Sarika, Sarada, 
Raji, and Jvalamukhi, the lineage goddesses (kuladevi) of the Kashmirian 
brahmins. From Sahib Kaul, the seventeenth-century Sakta scholar of the 


Mahavidyas. 

326See SANDERSON 20072, p. 236, fn. 89. On the cult of the Mahavidyas see SANDERSON 2007a, 
pp. 235—236, especially fn. 89. 

27 Merutantra 35.149—150 refers in a prediction to the British, London, and Christianity. A list of 
about 100 works of this neo-Sakta canon, including the Saktisamgamatantra and Merutantra, is given 
by the Bengali Ramatosana in the early nineteenth century in his Pranatosani, pp. 2-3. 

328 See GOUDRIAAN in GOUDRIAAN and GUPTA 1981, p. 139. 

3297 thank Dr. Somdev Vasudeva (Kyoto) for ascertaining that the date of composition given in 
this work (p. 4, ll. 14-18) in the Kali and Saka eras converts according to M. Yano and M. Fushimi's 
Pancanga 3.13 (http://www.cc.kyoto-su.ac.jp/~yanom/pancanga/), using the latitude of Ujjain and 
the longitude of Calcutta, to May 15, Ap 1820. I am also grateful to him for detecting a number of 
typographical errors in my LaTex file when he was converting its format for publication in this journal. 
For several such corrections I also thank my colleague Prof. Dr. Harunaga Isaacson and my pupils 
Paul Gerstmayr and Anna Golovkova. 
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Kashmirian Kaul lineage that originated in northern Bihar,**° we have de- 
tailed Paddhatis for the regular worship of three deities of this tradition: a 
Syamapaddhati for Daksina Kal, a Hrllekhàpaddhati for Bhuvanesvari, and 
a Srividyánityapüjàpaddhati for Tripurasundari. 

Probably from Mithila, we have the tradition of the Mahakalasamhita,**! 
which, in the context of the East-Indian Sakta tradition of the Mahàvidyàs,??? 
teaches at great length the cults of two Kalis, Kamakalakali and Guhyakali, 
in an expurgated form in which only Südras are allowed to offer and con- 
sume alcoholic liquor and meat in the worship of the Goddess, the twice- 
born being required to employ various tame substitutes. ?*? 

All the works of this East-Indian neo-Sakta tradition lack the doctrinal 
underpinning provided by the earlier Saiva and Sakta Saiva traditions re- 
viewed here, reverting to a Smarta ontology based on the twenty-five Tattvas 
of the Samkhya system, in which the Goddess (Sakti) is equated with Prakrti 
and Siva with Purusa. 

Also to be mentioned as major developments of this period are the ex- 
purgated and internalized cult that called itself the Samayamata, expounded 
by Laksmidhara, a courtier of Prataparudra, the Gajapati ruler of Orissa, in 
the first decades of the sixteenth century, in his commentary on the Sakta 
hymn Saundaryalahari, for those who wished to remain within the bounds 
of brahmanical orthopraxy and orthodoxy,*** the eclectic, Smarta Tantric 
tradition, probably originating in Orissa in the twelfth century, of the Pra- 
pancasara and Saradatilaka,*> and, following the latter, such texts as the 
Saivacintamani of Laksmidharamiéra, a late-seventeenth-century Vaidika of 
Bhubaneshwar under Gajapati Mukundadeva I.**° The Saradatilaka reaches 


3 For the evidence that the Kashmirian Kauls are, and once recognized themselves to be, the 
descendants of Maithila brahmins who migrated from Bihar see SANDERSON 2004, pp. 363-364. 

3T The known manuscripts of the Mahakalasamhità are found in Bihar, Banaras, and Nepal and 
citations from the text appear in the 17th-century Tarabhaktisudharnava of the Maithila scholar 
Narasimha Thakkura and in the Purascaryarnava of Maharaja Pratap Singh Shah of Nepal (r. 1774— 
1777). 

32 Ka@makalakhanda, Patala 241.34. 

293 See, for example, Mahakalasamhita, Guhyakalikhanda 6.378—457. 

3347 aksmidhara tells us in the colophon of his work (Laksmidhard, p. 302) that his patron was 
Gajapati Virarudra (= Prataparudra) (asrayikrtagajapativirarudrena), who ruled in Orissa from AD 
1497 to 1540. In his commentary on v. 31 Laksmidhara rejects the corpus of the sixty-four Tantras 
(listed in Nityasodasikarnava 1.13—21) as incompatible with brahmanical orthopraxy and accepts 
as valid guides only five Samhitis attributed to the sages Vasistha, Sanaka, Suka, Sanandana, and 
Sanatkumara (Vasisthasamhita etc.). Only in these ‘good (subha-) Tantras’, he declares, is a system 
of Tantric practice taught that is compatible with the path prescribed by the Vedas (p. 268). 

95S ANDERSON 2007a, pp. 230—233. For a refutation of the oft-repeated view that Laksmanadesika, 
the author of the Sdradatilaka, is the Laksmanagupta who was among the Kashmirian Gurus of 
Abhinavagupta see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 230—232. 

336For the date of this work and evidence of its dependence on the Saradatilaka see SANDERSON 
2007a, p. 232—233, fn. 76. The learned literature of Smarta Saivism is abundant and as yet little 
explored. Apart from the Saivacintamani of Laksmidhara and his unpublished Saivakalpadruma we 
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us in many manuscripts from all over the subcontinent, along with an exhaus- 
tive citation-rich commentary composed in Banaras in AD 1494 by Ragha- 
vabhatta, a Desastha brahmin whose father had migrated from Maharashtra 
to Banaras.**’ Both the Samayamata and this tradition of the Prapaficasara 
and Saradatilaka have alligned themselves with brahmanical orthodoxy by 
jettisoning the thirty-six Tattva hierarchy of the classical Saiva systems for 
that of the Samkhya. 

Nor was creativity after the twelfth century limited to the Sakta side of 
Saivism. The period from the close ofthe twelfth century saw the emergence 
in the Deccan of the movement of the non-brahmin ViraSaivas, also called 
Lingayatas, who are now the largest community in Karnataka, forming about 
fifteen percent of the population overall and up to a third in some areas.??? 
This produced its own literature in Kannada, Sanskrit, and, to a lesser extent, 
in Telugu and Marathi, from the twelfth century down to modern times. The 
Kannada sources comprise collections of devotional poetic prose (Vacanas) 
written in simple language by the saints (Saranas) of this tradition, namely 
Allamaprabhu (Prabhulinga), Basava, Cennabasava, Siddharamayya, and 
numerous others, including women, such as Mahadeviyakka, and hagio- 
graphical works such as the twelfth-century Sivaganadararagale of Hari- 
hara, the Somanathacaritre and Siddharamapurana of Harihara's disciple 
Raghavanka, the Basavapurana of Bhimakavi (AD 1369), which is a Kan- 
nada translation ofthe thirteenth-century Telugu Basavapuranamu of Palku- 
riki Somanatha, the Prabhulingalile of Camarasa (1430), the Virasaivamrta- 
puràna of Mallanarya (c. 1513), and the Cennabasavapurana of Virüpaksa 
(AD 1584), the Sivatattvacintamani of Lakkana Dandésa (1441), general 
and minister of Devaraya II of Vijayanagara, and the four versions of the 
Stinyasampadane, by Sivaganaprasadi Mahadévayya (c. 1420), Keficavira- 
nnodeyaru or his Guru Halageya Devaru (c. 1495), Gumma]apurada Siddha- 
lingadévaru (c. 1500), and Gülüra Siddhaviranaryaru (c. 1510), in which the 
Vacanas of the saints are embedded in a narrative framework arranged to 
portray the stages of spiritual progress.??? 

In Telugu notable Virasaiva works other than the thirteenth-century Ba- 
savapuranamu of Palkuriki Somanatha mentioned above, "^? are the same au- 


have such works as the Sivavakydavali and Saivamdnasollasa of Cande$vara, and the Saivasarvasva- 
sara of Vidyapati, both Maithila brahmins of the fourteenth century. The last four works are known 
to me only by name: I have yet to read them. 

337 Saradàátilakapadàrthàdarsa, pp. 916—917 (concluding verses 1—5). 

338See MICHAEL 1992, pp. 181-183. The population is most numerous in North and Central 
Karnataka. Areas in which more than 25% of the population were found to be Virasaiva in the 1931 
Census were Sandur State in the current District Bellary (26%), and Districts Belgaum (27%), Bijapur 
(35%), and Dharwad (34%). 

33°For the successive versions of the Sunyasampádane and a detailed analysis of the last see 
MIcHAEL 1992. 

English tr. Rao 1990. See pp. 21-23 of Rao’s introduction to that work, where he cautiously 
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thor's Panditaradhyacaritramu, Anubhavasaramu, Caturvedasaramu, and 

Vrsadhipasatakamu, the Sivatattvasàramu of Panditaradhya, the Haravila- 
samu, Bhimesvarapuranamu, also called Bhimakhandamu, Sivaratrimaha- 

tmyamu, Kasikhandamu, and Panditaradhyacaritramu of Srinatha (AD 1365— 
1440),?^! and the Kalahastisvaramáhátmyamu and K4alahastisvarasatakamu 

of Dhürjati in the early sixteenth century.?? 

Notable among ViraSaiva works in Marathi are the sixteenth-century 
Sàntalinga's Karnahastaki, Vivekacintàmani, and Santabodha, and the Para- 
marahasya, Jndnabodha, Anubhavananda, and other works of Manmatha 
(AD 1560—1613).2? 

The Sanskrit sources, which dominate in the areas of ritual and theo- 
logical doctrine, comprise scriptural works such as the Karana, Candra- 
jnana, Makuta, Paramesvara, Vatulasuddha, and Vira (Virottara)— these 
have the names of early Saiddhantika scriptures in spite of their Virasaiva 
content, which is for the most part the detailed prescription of the rituals 
of daily worship and initiation—, the doctrinal Anubhavasütra of Mayide- 
va, which claims to transmit the teaching of the scripture Vatulottara, and 
exegetical works such as the Kriyasara composed by Nilakanthasivacarya 
at some time between c. 1350 and 1530, when, he says, Siva himself had 
appeared to him in a dream and commanded him to produce a summary 
of all the Saiva scriptures, the Siddhantasikhamani of Sivayogin, probably 
of the thirteenth or early fourteenth century, together with its seventeenth- 
century commentary by Maritontadarya, both following in their metaphysics 
the non-dualistic doctrine of the Kashmirian Sakta Saivas,*“* Sripati’s Sri- 


assigns Somanatha to the period 1200 to 1300, rejecting the arguments advanced by various Telugu 
scholars for more precise dates. 

34 On the works of Srinatha see Rao and SHULMAN 2012. 

342 The first work is known to be his from its colophon. The second is attributed to him by tradition. 
For the latter we have the poetic English translation of HEIFETz and Rao (1987). 

?? For further bibliographical information on Marathi Virasaiva literature see TULPULE 1979, 
p.373. 

?^ See, for example, the distinctively Kashmirian terms samvitprakasah, parahanta, and vimarsah 
in Siddhantasikhamani 20.7-8, 29-33: ...visvadharamahasamvitprakasaparipüritam | parahantama- 
yam prahur vimarsam paramatmanah. The approximate date of the Siddhantasikhamani is estab- 
lished by its referring to Basava and being referred to by Sripati in the Srikarabhüsya, his Virasaiva 
commentary on the Brahmasütra, when on 1.1.1 he speaks of the distinctively Vira$aiva practice 
of carrying a Linga on one’s person at all times (lingadharanam) (p. 10: uta pavitram te iti rgveda- 
mantrasya siddhantasikhamanau renukücáryena lingadharanatvena nirdesat). The Srikarabhüsya 
was composed c. AD 1400 (Rao 1936, vol. 1, pp. 7-24, 29-33). It certainly postdates Madhvacarya 
(probably AD 1238-1317), since it refers to him on 2.3.18. It predates Mallanarya, since that author, 
whose Virasaivamrtapurana was completed c. AD 1513, mentions Sripati in his Bhdvacintaratna 
of AD 1513 (Rao 1936, vol. 1, p.17). The commentary of Maritontadarya is fully conversant 
with the background of Sivayogin’s doctrine, quoting the Sivadrsti of Somananda (1.37c—38b) on 
18.11 (p. 428), the /svarapratyabhijfakarika of Utpaladeva (1.5.7) on 5.39 (p. 80), the Paratrimsika 
(vv. 24c-25b, 5-8b [in the South-Indian recension followed by the Paratrimsikalaghuvrtti]) on 20.41 
(p. 518), the Virüpaksapaficasika (2.1 and 3.27) on 20.41 (p. 518) and on 18.34 (p. 438), and the 
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karabhasya, a ViraSaiva commentary (c. AD 1400) on the brahmanical Bra- 
hmasiitra, the Sivayogapradipikà of Cennasadàsivayogin (15th century), the 
seventeenth-century Lingadharanacandrika of Nandikesvara, the Pancara- 
tna of Viranaradhya and its commentary by Sosale Revanaradhya (c. AD 
1650), the latter’s Pramathaganapaddhati, the Anadivirasaivacarasamgra- 
ha of Sampadanasiddha-Viranasivayogin (c. AD 1600), the Paddhati-like Vi- 
rasaivacarasaroddharabhasya of Somanatha, the Viramahesvaracarasam- 
graha of Nilakanthagananatha, the Virasaivasiddhantottarakaumudi of Vī- 
rabhadraradhya, and the Vivekacintamani of Lingaraja. This later literature 
is heavily dependent on the doctrinal sources of the Saiddhantikas, both their 
scriptures and such exegetical or secondary works as the Tattvaprakasa, the 
Siddhantasekhara, and the Siddhantasaravali, but it also looks for support 
to the Sivadharma, the Saiva Puranas, the Upanisads, and works on Yoga 
such as the Yogabija and the Yogatarávali.?9 

The period after the twelfth century also saw significant innovations 
among the Saivas of the Tamil-speaking region. Here too we find a body 
of devotional poetry in the vernacular, but one whose earliest and most 
venerated collections predate that of the Vira$aivas by several centuries. 
By the eleventh century a closed canon of Saiva devotional literature in 
Tamil had been established. Arranged in twelve books, known as the Sacred 
Treatises (tirumurai), it comprises primarily collections of Tamil hymns 
attributed to a number of poet-saints, expressing devotion (bhaktih) to Siva 
as manifest to these devotees in numerous sacred sites throughout the re- 
gion. Books 1-3 contain the poems of Tirufianacampantamirtti (Campa- 
ntar), books 4—6 those of Tirunavukaracu (Appar), book 7 those of Cuntara- 
mürtti (Cuntarar)—the hymns of these three poets are known collectively as 
the Tevaram—, book 8 those of Manikkavacakar, and books 9 and 11 those 
of twenty-one other devotees, among them Nampiyantar Nampi and the 
poetess Karaikkalammaiyar. To these collections were added the soteriolog- 
ical treatise Tirumantiram of Tirumülar as book 10 and the Periyapuranam 
of Cekkilar as book 12. The last, composed during the reign of the Cola 
Kulottunga II (r. AD 1133-1150), is a hagiographical narrative of the lives 
of these and other Tamil Saiva saints, the sixty-three Lords (ndyanmar),*° 
of whom, according to this account, less than a fifth were brahmins and three 


Samvidullasa of Mahe$varananda (as quoted in Maharthamafijariparimala on v. 10, p. 32) on 15.39 
(p. 79). 

For the date of the Yogabija (14th/15th century) see Bircu 2011, pp. 528, 533-534, 542; for 
that of the Yogataravali (15th/16th century) see BrncH 2011, pp. 528—529, fn. 19. Dependence on 
Saiddhantika literature is particularly strong in Revanaradhya's exegesis of the Paricaratna. 

46The names of sixty-two of the náyanmár are listed in a hymn of Cuntarar, the Tiruttontattokai 
(‘The List of the Holy Devotees’). The total of sixty-three, seen in the Periyapuranam (‘Great 
Purana’), also called Tiruttontarpuranam (‘The Purana of the Holy Devotees’), of the hagiographer 
Cekkilar, is reached by the addition ofthe nayanar Cuntarar himself. Cekkilar tells us that he wrote the 
Periyapurànam during the reign of Anapaya. This is a name of Kulottunga II (SASTRI 1984, p. 349). 
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were women. 

Itis widely held that Appar and Campantar lived in the seventh century, 
Cuntarar and Manikkavacakar in the ninth, and, even earlier than these, 
Karaikkalammaiyar in the sixth. It is at least clear that Cuntarar, who refers 
with reverence to both Campantar and Appar, was living before AD 913, the 
last year of Pallava rule, since he refers to Siva as punishing rulers who 
refuse to pay tribute to these kings.*4” The Tirumantiram has been assigned 
various early dates, but its contents render a date long before the closure of 
this canon in the twelfth century very unlikely. 

After this corpus of sacred texts had been constituted there developed a 
body of neo-Saiddhantika theological writing in Tamil, eventually forming 
a canon of fourteen texts known as the Sastras of Meykantar (meykanta- 
cattirankal). The first two works, the Tiruvuntiyar of Tiruviyalür Uyyava- 
ntatevanayanar, and its expansion, the Tirukkalirruppatiyar of Tirukkatavür 
Uyyavantatevanayanar, are transitional between the devotional poetry of 
the Tirumurai and the twelve theological treatises that followed. These are 
the Civafianapótam of Meykantàr,"? the Civafiana-cittiyàr of Arunanti, a 
treatise elaborating the new doctrine, which attracted a number of Tamil 
commentaries, his /rupavirupaktu, the Unmaivilakkam of Manavacakanka- 
tantar, and eight works by Umapatisiva: the Civappirakacam, Tiruvarutpa- 
yan, the Vinavenpa, the Porrippakrotai, the Kotikkavi, the Neficuvitutütu, 
the Unmainerivilakkamtukalarupotam, and the Cankarpanirakaranam ^??? 
Dates have been assigned to all fourteen texts, beginning with AD 1147 for 
the Tiruvuntiyar and 1177 for the Tirukkalirruppatiyar. But the authority for 
the dates assigned to the first thirteen works 1s obscure. Only the last, the 
Cankarpanirakaranam, is securely dated, in AD 1313.35! 

This Tamil corpus and its exegesis were complemented in the sixteenth 
century by Sanskrit works along the same lines, notably the Pauskarabhasya 
of another Umapatisiva on the Pauskarajfianapáda;??? the latter claiming 


3# Tirumurai 7.90.4 (916); tr. SHULMAN 1990, p. 569. For the view that the poems of Karaikkalam- 
maiyar are the earliest see, e.g., GROS in KARAVELANE 1982, pp. 96-102. On the dating of Appar, 
Campantar, and Cuntarar see GROS, introduction to IYER 1984, pp. viii-xiv/xl-xlvi; and SHULMAN 
1990, pp. xxxv-xliii, pointing to Cuntarar's mention ofthose who fail to pay their taxes to the Pallavas. 

48See here fn. 262 on p. 68. 

There is both a Tamil and a Sanskrit version (Sivajfiánabodha) of this text, both of twelve verses; 
see DHAVAMONY 1971, pp. 327—334, for both with English translations. It is claimed (ibid.) that the 
Sanskrit version is an extract from the Saiddhantika scripture Raurava (op. cit. p. 327), which amounts 
to a declaration that the Tamil version is a translation of the Sanskrit. 

350This date, actually that of a debate after which the text was written, is reported by Umapatisiva 
in the introduction to his Cankarpanirakaranam; see GOODALL 2000, p.211, fn. 20. For summary 
analyses of the contents of each of these fourteen texts see DHAVAMONY 1971, pp. 175—324. 

351On the dubiousness of all these dates except the last see GOODALL 2004, p. xxxii. 

3°The Pauskarabhüsya has commonly been attributed to the Umapatisiva who composed the 
Tamil Cankarpa-nirakaranam, which tells us that it was written in AD 1313. But this attribution 
has been shown to be impossible by SHARMA (1938), by drawing attention to the fact that the 
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to be the doctrinal section of the Pauskaraparamesvara, one of the early 
Saiddhantika scriptures,'? the Saivaparibhdsa of Sivagrayogindra Jňāna- 
Sivacarya, the same author's Samgrahabhasya and Vistarabhasya on the 
Sivajianabodha,*™ and, of uncertain date, the Devikdlottara, a short text 
claiming scriptural status as a redaction of the Kalottara, though of very 
different content and spirit from the early Kalottara versions, which are 
genuine redactions of a single work, probably the Sardhatrisatika.??? 

This new tradition in Tamil and Sanskrit propagated a rapprochement 
with the language of Vedantic non-dualism, 6 shifted the emphasis from 
rites to devotion and liberating knowledge, claiming that the latter alone can 
complete the soul's liberation,??" stressed the neo-Siddhanta’s congruence 
with brahmanical orthopraxy, and accordingly condemned as delusive the 


Pauskarabhasya cites with attribution a verse of the Nyayamrta of Vyasaraya/Vyasatirtha (AD 1478— 
1539). It also knows Paksadhara and Rucidatta, the Navya-Naiyayikas of the early sixteenth century 
(CoLAs-CHAUHAN 2002, p. 306; 2007, pp. 3—4). Moreover, GOODALL (2004, pp. cxiii, cxv, cxviii) 
has concluded from doctrinal divergences that the authors of the Carikarpanirakaranam and the 
Pauskarabhasya must have been different Umapatis. 

353Qn the dubiousness of this claim see GOODALL 2004, p. xliv-xlv. 

34 Sivagrayogindra Jianasivacarya tells us in his Saivasamnydsapaddhati that he wrote under the 
Vijayanagara emperor Sadasivaraya while Cinna Cevappa was Nayaka of Tafijavür (JAYAMMAL 1993, 
pp. xviii-xix). Sadasivaraya was crowned in 1543 and was still alive in 1575 (STEIN 1989, pp. 114 
and 120). Cinna Cevappa governed Tafijavür from 1532 until 1563 (VRIDDHAGIRISAN 1995, p. 34). 

355The work, of only 84 verses, presents itself in its colophon as the 65th Patala of the Jianakünda 
of the Devikalottara of 24,000 verses. But there is no evidence that any other Patalas existed. Two 
commentaries, which comment on this ‘chapter’ alone, have reached us, one by Nirafijanasiddha, 
following, he tells us, a commentary in Kannada, and the other by an author whose name is not 
reported but who refers us to his commentary (-vrtti) on the Siddhantasaravali for definitions 
of the [five] states of the soul (from waking to the state beyond the fourth) (Devikalottaravya- 
khyà, p. 1873: avasthalaksanam sarvam asmabhis siddhántasaravalivrttau pravistarenoktam. tata 
evavadharyam). The only commentary on the Siddhantasaravali that has reached us is that of 
Anantasambhu, who does indeed define the five states in that work, in his comment on v. 125. But 
that proves nothing, since the verse itself defines these states and therefore any commentator might 
have done so when commenting on this verse. 

356 The neo-Siddhanta is not non-dualistic in the sense of the Advaitavedanta or the Pratyabhijiia. For 
it continued to adhere to the doctrine of the plurality of souls and the reality of the material universe. 
However it rephrased the Saiddhàntika definition of Siva's causality in a manner that enabled it to 
appear to escape the criticism of Saivism enshrined in the Brahmasütra (2.2.35: patyur asamanijasyat), 
namely that it claims that Siva is only the efficient cause of the universe (nimittakaranam) and not 
also its material cause (upddanakaranam). We are now told that Siva is both causes, being the former 
per se and the latter through association with the two Mayas that provide the matter of the pure and 
impure universes. See Saivaparibhàsà, pp. 36-41. 

357See, for example, Saivaparibhàsà, pp. 132-148. This gnostic re-orientation is already apparent 
in what is said to be the earliest of the meykantacattirankal, the Tiruvuntiyar; see DHAVAMONY 1971, 
pp. 175-182. There is another respect in which the neo-Siddhanta comes closer to Smarta doctrine. 
For it has redefined liberation not as the manifestation (abhivyaktih) of the soul's equality with Siva 
(sivasamyam), the doctrine of the Kashmirian Saiddhantikas and their South-Indian followers, but 
as the direct experience of the bliss of Siva through oneness with him; see ibid. p. 159: tasman 
na sivasamyam muktih. kim ca sivaikibhavena sivanandanubhava eva moksah; p.132: etesam ca 
pasanam asamsparse sivaikyena sivanandabhivyaktilaksanam muktim kramenayam atmà prapnoti. 
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Atimarga and the non-Saiddhantika forms of the Mantramarga.*°* In all 
these ways it sought to draw itself closer to the dominant Smarta Saiva 
tradition of the region. It also reached out to the uninitiated majority by 
shifting the emphasis from the Siddhanta’s Tantric Mantras, accessible only 
to initiates, to the universal Saiva Mantra advocated for lay devotees in the 
Sivadharma corpus and the Saiva Puranas, namely the Paficáksara (five- 
syllable) NAMAH SIVAYA, a feature that the neo-Siddhanta shares with the 
Vira$aiva movement.?*? 

It was no doubt in the same spirit that in the sixteenth century Vedajfiana 
I translated the Sivadharmottara and Sivayogindra Jianasivacarya the De- 
vikalottara and Sarvajfianottara into Tamil; 9? and that Tamil was used for 
many ofthe Sthalapuranas, texts in praise of particular sacred sites, that were 
composed during this period, such as the Koyirppuranam of Umapatisiva 
glorifying Cidambaram, the Kamalalayaccirappu and Arunakiripuranam 
of Vedajfiana I in praise of Tiruvarür and Tiruvannamalai,°*°! the Tiruvai- 
yyarruppuranam of Nanaküttàr, and the numerous such works produced 
by Ellappa Navalar in the seventeenth century? We may note also that 
Vedajiiana I produced the Caivasamayaneri and other works in Tamil on 
aspects of Saiva observance,*® thus ending the monopoly of Sanskrit in 


5*See, for example, Sivajfianabodhasamgrahabhüsya, p.16, citing Kürmapurána (72.37.145— 
146): ...vamam pasupatam caiva lakulam caiva bhairavam | na sevyam etat kathitam vedabahyam 
tathetarat ‘It has been declared that these should not be followed: the Vama, the Pasupata, the Lakula, 
and the Bhairava, and whatever other [system of religious practice is outside the Veda’. 

3° With the addition of OM at its head it is known as the Sadaksara (‘the [Mantra] of six syllables"). 
See Sivadharmottara N! f.3—5 (1.35-38) (2 Haracaritacintàmani 30.19c-22b). The form with om 
is for the use of brahmins, that without for the use of others (Caivasamayaneri 3.469 as reported in 
GANESAN 2009, p. 16). This Mantra is distinguished from the Mülamantras of the Mantramarga by 
the absence of a bijamantrah and the fact that NAMAH precedes the name in the dative case. In the 
Mantramarga the order is om + bijamantrah + name in the dative + NAMAH, e.g. OM HAUM SIVAYA 
NAMAH. For the centrality of the Paficaksara/Sadaksara in the Tamil Saiva tradition see, for example, 
the hymns of Appar and Campantar translated in VISWANATHAN PETERSON 1991, pp. 217-218; 
Manavacakankatantar, Unmaivilakkam 3.31—40; and the eleventh chapter of Umapaticivacariyar's 
Tiruvarutpayan (‘The Fruit of Divine Grace’) (tr. Pope 1900, pp. xxxix-xlii; PEcHILIS PRENTISS 
1999, pp. 189—209; SurrH 1996, pp. 128-131); and Tiruvacakam, pp. 1, 56, and 69. For the role of 
this Mantra in ViraSaivism see the Paricaksaristhala. 

See R. Ramasastri in Saivaparibhdsd, Skt. introduction, p.22. He also wrote a commentary, 
apparently lost, on the Sarvajfiánottara (Saivaparibhasd, p. 160: sarvajndnottaravyakhyane smábhih 
pratipaditam). That scripture, unlike the Devikdlottara, is ancient, surviving in an early Nepalese 
palm-leaf Ms and well-known to the Saivas of Kashmir in the tenth/eleventh century; but it assumed 
special importance at this time in the Tamil region because unlike the great majority of the early 
Saiddhantika scriptures it contains passages supporting the gnostic doctrines in favour among these 
neo-Saiddhantikas (SANDERSON 1992, pp. 291—292, fn. 42). See, for example, the citations from both 
these works in Saivaparibhàsà, pp. 30, 37, 144, and 159—160. 

361 These two works are dated in AD 1548 and 1555 and he died in 1563 or 1564; see DAGENS 1979, 
pp. 6-7. 

3? For an account of some Tamil Sthalapuranas (talapuránam) and their function see SHULMAN 
1980. 

38 For summaries of these works see GANESAN 2009, pp. 1-28. 
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this domain too. 

During the same centuries the Sanskrit Saiddhantika literature of the 
Tamil zone expanded greatly through the creation, redaction, or compila- 
tion of numerous scriptures such as the Amsumat, Ajita, Kamika, Karana, 
Candrajnana, Cintyavisvasadakhya, Dipta, Makuta, Yogaja, Raurava, Vi- 
Jayal Vijayottara, Vira, Sarvottara, Samtana, Sahasra, Siddha, Suprabheda, 
and Süksma. These too, like the Sanskrit scriptures of the ViraSaivas, have 
titles contained in the old lists of the Tantras of the Siddhanta found in our 
early sources; but they too are unlikely to be, or are certainly not, works of 
that period.*“ There is no trace of them in the North Indian and Nepalese 
manuscript collections and where an early work under one of these titles 
has been cited or excerpted in the early exegetical literature, as is the case 
with the Kamika, Makuta, and Sahasra, the text passages so preserved do 
not establish identity with the works assigned the same titles in late south- 
ern sources. Moreover, the manifest purpose of much of this material is 
to provide scriptural authority for the specifics of the tradition of Saiva 
temple worship that had developed in that region under the Tamil Adisaiva 
priesthood, whose hereditary and exclusive right to officiate in the temples 
of Siva is much stressed in this literature.?6 

Nonetheless, one should not conclude that the traditions reflected in these 
materials are entirely South-Indian. For instance, the Kamika, probably 
among the earliest of these neo-Saiddhantika Tantras, is aware also of an 
East-Indian context, ruling in its coverage of temple worship that devotional 
songs should be sung either in the Gauda language or the Dravida, that 
is to say, in the vernacular of Bengal or Tamil.?96 This prescription may 
be understood in the context of textual and epigraphic evidence that East- 
Indian (gaudadestya-) Saiddhantikas were involved in the propagation of the 
Saiddhantika tradition in Tamilnadu, a phenomenon of which we have seen 
an example above in the ascetic Brahmasiva who carried the Saiddhantika 
tradition of the Golagimatha in Central India south to Tiruvarür.??" 

The corpus of Saiva literature from the Tamil-speaking region also in- 


3€ See GOODALL 2000, pp. 212—213. 

36S ANDERSON 2009a, pp. 278—279. An excellent account of this priesthood, as observed in the 
Minaksisundaresvara temple in Madurai, has been provided by FULLER (1984, pp. 23-35, 49—71). 

366 Kamika, Pürvabhàga 6.437c-438b: tadürdhvam gaudabhasadyair ganam dhüpüntam acaret || ū- 
rdhvam *dravidabhasankam (ankam conj. : agam Ed.) ganam nrttayutam tu và ‘Thereafter he should 
engage in singing in the Gauda or [related] languages until the burning incense is finished, or in 
singing in the Dravida language, together with dancing'. The practice of singing Tamil devotional 
songs in the region's Siva temples as a regular part of the programme of worship, which has continued 
down to the present, finds its first epigraphical attestation in an inscription ofthe Pallava Nandivarman 
TI ofc. AD 863 at the Bilvanathesvara temple of Tiruvallam not far from the Pallava capital recording 
a grain allowance for the servants of the temple who are "singers of the sacred hymns” (tiruppatiyam- 
patuvar); see IP 132, 11. 31-32, and for a review and analysis of the epigraphical analysis of provision 
for such singing see Swamy 1972. 

367See here fn. 76 on p. 21. 
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cludes works that accommodate a more Sakta perspective. This trend, which 
may be correlated with the widespread construction throughout the region 
from the twelfth century onwards of separate temples known as kamakko- 
ttam for Siva's consort in Saiva temple complexes, a phenomenon that has 
been thought to be a consequence of the growing influence of the non-brah- 
min, Vélala agriculturalist castes as patrons of religion during this period,?9* 
appears in one of the Tamil Tirumurai, namely the Tirumantiram of Ti- 
rumülar, and also in such Sanskrit works as the Jfianasiddhyagama and 
the Siddhantapaddhati of a certain Jüanasivacarya, all showing a similar 
admixture of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, Saktism, and Vedanta. A Saiva- 
Sakta-Vaidika fusion is also enacted in the system of worship followed in the 
Cidambaram temple by its Diksita (non-AdiSaiva) priesthood seen in their 
Paddhatis for regular and festival worship, namely the Cidambaresvarani- 
tyapujasitra and Citsabhesotsavasütra ofthe Cidambaraksetrasarvasva. In 
this system the priests worship first Sadasiva, then his consort Manonmani, 
then, above them, Nataraja, and then Tripurasundari as Nataraja’s consort.?9? 

The desire of certain South-Indian Saivas to increase their acceptability 
in the eyes of the Smartas may also account for the Srikanthabhásya, a 
Saiva commentary on the Brahmasiitra composed by Nilakantha, also called 
Srikantha. For this work goes beyond the stance of the Tamil neo-Saiddha- 
ntikas to expound a Vedantic Saiva non-dualism in which Siva qualified by 
his power of consciousness (cicchaktivisistasivadvaitam) is said, in keeping 
with Vedantic orthodoxy, to be both the efficient and the material cause 
of the world, drawing for this purpose not only on the usual brahmanical 
sources but also on the works of the Kashmirian Sakta Saivas, quoting the 
Isvarapratyabhijfiakarikà of Utpaladeva and the Bodhapaficadasika and Ta- 
ntraloka of Abhinavagupta, though without identifying the authors or works 
by name.??? In the sixteenth century Appayyadiksita wrote the Sivarkamani- 


368 This hypothesis has been proposed in STEIN 1994, pp. 237-241. 

99$ee Cidambaraksetrasarvasva vol.1, pp.69—93: ...lingamastake...sadàsivarüpam vibhāvya 
(p. 72)...tatas samcintayet tasya vamabhage manonmanim (p. 74)...sabhapatim sadasivopari āvā- 
hanamudrayavahya (p. 77)...sabhapativamabhage sritripurasundarim (p. 78)...dhyatva (p. 79)...; 
vol.2, pp. 138-146. 

3 fvarapratyabhijfiakürika 1.38 is quoted thrice, on 1.2.1 (as abhiyuktoktih), 2.1.18 (as ápta- 
vacanam), and 2.2.30; and Bodhaparicadasika v.3 is quoted on 1.2.1 (as abhiyuktasuktih). On 
4.4.17 Nilakantha quotes a passage of two verses as aptavacanam, of which the first is a somewhat 
corrupt version of Zantraloka 3.203c-204b and the second is Tantraloka 6.268. Nilakantha's second 
benedictory verse glorifies Siva as the supreme self on the surface of whose innate power the whole 
picture of the universe has been created (nijasaktibhittinirmitanikhilajagajjalacitranikurumbah | sa 
jayati sivah paramatma sakalagamasarasarvasvam). With this compare [svarapratyabhijnakarika 
2.3.15: visvavaicitryacitrasya samabhittitalopame | viruddhabhavasamsparse paramarthasatisvare; 
the benedictory verse of Utpaladeva's Sivadrstyálocana (cidakasamaye svange visvalekhyavidhayine 
...), Stavacintamani 9 (nirupadanasambharam abhittàv eva tanvate jagaccitram namas tasmai ...); 
and Ksemaraja's Pratyabhijnahrdaya, Sütras 1—2 (citih svatantra visvasiddhihetuh, svecchayà visvam 
svabhittau visvam unmilayati). 
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dipika, an elaborate commentary on this work, and an independent treatise, 
the Sivadvaitanirnaya, in which he contended that Nilakantha’s doctrine is 
ultimately indistinguishable from the pure non-dualism (Ssuddhadvaitam) of 
the Smartas. This interpretation is implausible and it was not universally 
accepted: it was resisted by Brahmavidyadhvarindra in his Vedantasarva- 
svasivadarpana. But whatever the truth of this, we learn that it was possi- 
ble at this time to be a Saiddhantika in one’s ritual life while adhering to 
Smarta orthodoxy in one’s metaphysics. For Appayyadiksita, as we have 
seen above, was also the author of an exhaustive Saiddhantika Paddhati, the 
Sivarcanacandrika>” 


Non-prescriptive Evidence 


In this survey of the Saiva literature I hope to have shown something of the 
richness and diversity of our surviving textual record and its great range both 
in time and geographical distribution.*” But I cannot end without pointing to 
this record's limitations as evidence of the traditions that produced it. The 
foremost of these is that the sources are almost entirely prescriptive. This 
means that they tell Saivas what to do and what to think (and sometimes 
why they should do so) but disclose very little about the prevalence of the 
practices and beliefs that they advocate, of where or when they originated, 
of where and when they spread, or of the institutional infrastructure and pa- 
tronage that enabled and sustained these developments. Anyone undertaking 
the study ofthis literature with an historian's perspective should be aware of 
this problem and work towards its alleviation by confronting the texts with 
various forms of non-prescriptive evidence??? 

Some of this evidence 1s to be found within the texts themselves, espe- 
cially in those of professed human authorship, in the form of accounts of lin- 
eages and institutional affiliations and in reports of what other groups were 
actually doing and thinking. There is also a certain amount of information 
that can be gleaned outside the Saiva literature, from portrayals of Saivas in 
dramas, historical Kavyas, local chronicles, satirical works, narrative fiction, 
and reports of their practices and beliefs in non-Saiva religious literature. 

But we also have non-literary evidence. We have the material evidence 
provided by what survives of temples, monasteries, and images of deities 


371 See here fn. 87 on p.24. 

7 ^ fuller account of Saiva and Sakta literature than I am competent to attempt would also review 
not only Saiva texts from Java and Bali but also the substantial bodies of non-prescriptive texts, 
principally hymns and devotional narratives, written in North-Indian vernaculars, notably Bengali, 
Maithili, Hindi, Rajasthani, and Kashmiri. For a brief account of this literature in the first four of 
these languages see GUPTA in GOUDRIAAN and Gupta 1981, pp. 172-213. In Old Kashmiri we 
have the Mahanayaprakasa, and verses transmitted with the Chummasamketaprakasa, and in the 
later language the Vakhs of two female mystics, Lal Déd/Lalle$vari (fourteenth century) and Rüp 
Bhavani/Alaksye$vari (AD 1625-1721). 

373 See SANDERSON 2013b. 
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in the various regions; we have ethnographic records of Saiva groups from 
the nineteenth century onwards; and above all we have the evidence of the 
very numerous inscriptions on stone and copper plates found in the subcon- 
tinent and Southeast Asia that record donations made by rulers and others 
to religious beneficiaries, establishing temples and installing deities, and 
providing endowments to finance their worship and the support of ascetics 
and priests. These data, material, ethnographic, and epigraphic, enable us to 
learn much more than the prescriptive texts reveal about the date, spread, and 
patronage of the Saiva movements in India and beyond, to gain insight into 
their relative strength in various regions and periods, and to see important 
elements of these traditions and their institutions that are not mentioned in 
the prescriptive literature or if mentioned are not emphasized, and in some 
cases to find in our texts evidence whose significance is not evident until 
the texts are re-read in the light of the non-prescriptive record. 

The most effective work on Saivism will be that which not only tran- 
scends the long prevalent limitation of focusing on one artificially constructed 
territory such as ‘Kashmir Saivism’ or ‘South Indian Saivism’ to the exclu- 
sion of others, not to mention neglect of the position of these coexisting and 
often co-functioning traditions in the broader picture of brahmanical, Bud- 
dhist, and Jaina religion, but also transcends the limitation that has tended 
to separate those able to read and understand the prescriptive and theoretical 
literature of religious traditions from those who concentrate their attention 
on epigraphic and material or ethnographic data. It is only by attempting to 
encompass all these forms of evidence that we can hope to escape to some 
extent at least from the limitations of each. 
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Natyasastra of Bharatamuni with the commentary (Abhinavabharati) of Abhinavagupta, ed. Man- 
avalli Ramakrishna Kavi. 4 vols. Gos 36, 68, 124, 145. Baroda: Central Library (vol. 1), Oriental 
Institute (vols 2-4), 1926-1964. 

Nadakarika of Bhatta Ramakantha II with the commentary of Aghorasiva. — Astaprakarana. 

Nityakaumudi. — Nityaprakasa. 

Nityakriyanusamdhana of Brahmasambhu. In Ms 511 of the Kesar Library (Kathmandu), NGMPP Reel 
C 48/2 (‘Kdlottara; Agninidhàna; Srimatapaddhati’): 14 disordered folios numbered 1-3, 5-7, 
9, 11, 14-18, and 20; palm-leaf; no date, but two other texts in this composite Ms in what appears 
to be the same hand are dated in ap 1152 and 1162. 

Nityaprakasa of Viracandra with the commentary Nityakaumudi (Nityaprakasavivaranapafijika) of 
Gangadhara. A —NAK Ms 6-8, NGMPP A 963/4: palm-leaf; Newari script; AD 1206/7; B — NAK 
MS 4-324, NGMPP B 35/26: palm-leaf; East-Indian Devanagari. 

Nityakaula. NAK MS 2-226, NGMPP B 26/21: palm-leaf; Newari script; badly damaged and incomplete 
(ff. 2-3 and 6-13), breaking off in the sixth Patala. 

Nityadisamgraha compiled by Rajanaka Taksakavarta. A =BORI Ms 76 of 1875/76: paper; Sarada 
script; wrongly catalogued as Bhrngesasamhita; B — BLO Ms Stein Or. d. 43 (*Nityadisamgraha- 
bhidhanapaddhati’): paper; Sarada script; an apograph of A. 

Nityahnikatilaka of Jaya. A = NAK 5-854, NGMPP B 26/2: palm-leaf; Newari script; AD 1268/9; B = 
NAK 1-1320, NGMPP B 26/10: palm-leaf; proto-Bengali script. 

Nityásodasikàrnava with the commentaries of Sivananda (Rjuvimarsini) and Vidyananda (Arthara- 
tnàávali), ed. Vrajavallabha Dvivedi, Varanasi: Sampurnananda Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, 1985. 
[Includes also the Tripurasundaridandaka of Dipakanatha (pp. 279—283), the Subhagodaya 
(pp. 284—296), Subhagodayavasand (pp. 297—303), and Saubhdgyahrdayastotra of Sivananda 
(pp. 304—305), and the Saubhagyasudhodaya (pp. 306—321) and Cidvilasastava (pp. 312—328) 
of Amrtananda]. 

Nityotsava of Umanandanatha, ed. A. Mahadeva Sastri, revised and enlarged by Swami Trivikrama 
Tirtha. 3rd. ed. cos 23. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1948. 

Nidhipradipa of Srikantha$ambhu, ed. Sambasiva Sastri. rss 17. Trivandrum, 1930. A = MYSORE 
51996, Ms B. 139, Mysore vol. 17, Appendix, pp. 368-369. 

Nisisamcara. NAK MS 1-1604, NGMPP B 26/25: palm-leaf; Newari script. 

Nisvasakarika, A —1rP Ms T. 127 (pp. 1-162: Nisvasakarika-Diksottara, Patalas 1 [from v. 35] to 19; 
pp. 162—493: Nisvasakarika, Patalas 12-61; pp. 493—497: Nisvasakarika-Diksottara, Patala 1, 
vv. 1-34; pp. 497—506: incomplete at the beginning and end; not yet identified); B =IFP Ms T. 
17 (pp. 1-794: Nisvasakarika, Patalas 12-61; pp. 795-1152: Diksottara [complete, Patalas 1— 
19). 

Nisvasatattvasamhita NAK MS 1-277, NGMPP A 41/14: palm-leaf; Licchavi script; c. AD 850—900. Com- 
prises the following works: Nisvasamukha, Nisvasamüla (Mülasutra), Nisvasottara (Uttara- 
sutra), Nisvasanaya (Nayasitra), and Nisvasaguhya (Guhyasütra). 

Nisvasamukha. = Nisvasatattvasamhita, ff. 1v—18v. 
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Nisvasamiila. = Nisvasatattvasamhita, ff. 18v—23v. 

Nisvasottara. = Nisvasatattvasamhita, ff. 24r—29r. 

Netratantra with the commentary (Netroddyota) of Rajanaka Ksemaràja, ed. Madhusüdan Kaul Sastri. 
KSTS 46, 59. Bombay, 1926 and 1939. 

Netrodbhava. Ms 539 of the Kesar Library (Kathmandu), NGMPP c 114/22 (911): palm-leaf; Newari 
script; AD 1058/9. 

Naimittikakriyanusamdhana of Brahmasambhu. Calcutta, ASB Ms G 4767: palm-leaf; Newari script; 
incomplete; probably 11th century. 

Nyayamafijari of Jayanta, 2 vols. ed. K.S. Varadacharya. Oriental Research Institute Series 116 and 
139. Mysore: University of Mysore, 1969 and 1983. 

Paficaratna of Viranaradhya with the commentary (-pavicika) of Revanaradhya. IFP Ms T. 658. 

Pancaksaristhala. Mysore E 41006, Ms P. 9264/15: palm-leaf; Kannada. 

Pancartha, Pancarthabhasya. — Pasupatasütra. 

Paficavaranastava of Aghorasiva. — GOODALL et al. 2005. 

Padyavahini of Sankara, son of Somananda. Pondicherry, IFP Ms T. 639. 

Pampamahatmya, Uttarabhaga, Adhyayas 11-16, ed. FiLLIozAT 2001, pp. 96-152. 

Paramasivadvaitakalpalata of Sambhavanandanatha. IFP Ms T. 594. 

Paramanandatantra with the commentary (Saubhagyanandasamdoha) of Mahe$varanandanatha, 
ed. Raghunatha Misra. Yogatantragranthamala 9. Varanasi: Sampurnananda Vishvavidyalaya, 
1985. 

Paramoksanirasakarika of Sadyojyotis with the commentary (-vrtti) of Ramakantha II. — Astapra- 
karana and WATSON et al. 2013. 

Parasuramakalpasütra with the commentary (-vrtti) of Ramesvara, ed. A. Mahadeva Sastri, revised 
and enlarged by Sakarlal Yajneswar Sastri Dave. cos 22. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1979. 
*Parakramavasand. = Paramasivadvaitakalpalatika of Sambhavanandanatha, pp.211,1.14— 

214, 1.2. 

Paratrimsikalaghuvrtti, also called Anuttaravimarsini, attributed to Abhinavagupta, ed. Jagaddhara 
Zadoo. KSTS 68. Srinagar, 1947 

Pardatantra. Calcutta, ASB MS G 4775: paper; Newari script. 

Paratrimsikavivarana of Abhinavagupta — GNOLI 1985. 

Paratrimsikavivarana of Sadananda. Mysore E 40761, Ms B. 170/2: paper; Kannada script. 

Paratrimsikalaghuvrttivimarsini of Krsnadasa. TRIVANDRUM Ms 1074p (vol. 6). 

Paratrisikatatparyadipika, ed. Jagaddhar Zadoo. Ksrs 74. Srinagar, 1947. 

Paranandatantra, Mantrakhanda, Pada 2, chapters 15 and 16. IFP Ms T. 578i (pp. 2-14). 

Parapaddhati. Nityotsava of Umanandanatha, pp. 147-152. 

Parapüjaprayoga. GOML MS D 5677: paper; Telugu script. 

Parāprāveśikā of Nàgananda [attributed to Ksemaraja], ed. Mukunda Rama Sàstri. ksrs 15. Bombay, 
1918. See also Naganandasütravivarana and Svarüpavimarsint. 

Paramantramahatmya, the 53rd Kalpa of the Tripurasundaritantra. IFP MS T. 621, pp. 111—113. 

*Pararcanakrama. IFP MS T. 307 (‘Aghorasivacaryapaddhati’), frames 148—157 [ = ff. 138-144 of its 
exemplar], and, after a lacuna [ff. 145—146 are missing in its exemplar], 158—166 [= ff. 147—153r 
of the exemplar]. Other closely related and yet more detailed material, partly in verse, begins 
on frame 250 and breaks off incomplete on 253 [= ff. 58-60 of the exemplar]. 

Paryantapancasika attributed to Abhinavagupta: The Paryanta Paficasika of Abhinavagupta, ed. V. 
Raghavan. Annals of Oriental Research 8. Madras, 1950—51. 

Patravidhi + ACHARYA 2011. 

Paramesvara. ULC MS ADD. 1049 (‘Paramesvaratantra’): palm-leaf; Licchavi script; incomplete; 
[Amsuvarman’s era] Samvat 252 = AD 819. 

Paramesvara (ViraSaiva): Paramesvaragama, ed. Vrajavallabha Dwivedi. Varanasi: Shaiva Bharati 
Shodha Prtatishthanam, 1995. 

Pasupatasütra ( = Pancartha) with the commentary (Paficarthabhasya) of Bhagavat Kaundinya, ed. 
R. Anantakrishna Sastri. rss 143. Trivandrum: University of Travancore, 1940. 

Pingalamata. NAK MS 3—376, NGMPP A 42/2; palm-leaf; Newari script; AD 1173/4. 

Picumata ( = Brahmayamala). NAK Ms 3-370, NGMPP A 42/6: palm-leaf; Newari script; AD 1052. 
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Püjakanda. ULC Ms ADD. 1412:thyasaphu; Newari script. The codex contains (i) one side of a 
Kubjikapaddhati; (ii) the second half of a Maharthakramapancakamantrapaddhati, beginning 
with the last of the Mantras of the Jiianasiddhas; (iii) an incomplete Amrtabhairavarcanavidhi 
dated in AD 1278; (iv) the first half of the Maharthakramapancakamantrapaddhati; (v) a 
Tripurabhairavipüjacakravidhi; (vi) an Amrtisabhairavabhattarakahnikavidhi; and (vii) an 
Amrtasüryarcanavidhi. 

Pratisthasarapaddhati of a disciple of Kumarasiva. Calcutta, ASB Ms G 2465 [5651]. 

Pratyangirastotra. On nine and a half unnumbered folio sides at the end of oRLs Ms 1214: paper; 
Sarada script. 

Pratyabhijfákaumudi of Bhattaraka Sundara, a commentary on the [svarapratyabhijnakarika of 
Utpaladeva. oRLS Ms 1089: paper; Śāradā script. 

Pratyabhijnahrdaya of Ksemaraja, ed. Jagadish Chandra Chatterji. Ksrs 3. Srinagar, 1911. 

Prabandhacintámani of Merutungicarya, ed. Jinavijayamuni. Singhi Jaina Series 1. Sàntinike- 
tan: The Adhisthata, Singhi Jaina Jhanapitha, 1933. 

Pramathaganapaddhati of Sosale Revanaradhya, Mysore E 41014, ms P. 5077/1: palm-leaf; Nandi- 
nagari. 

Prayogamaiijari of Ravi, ed. C. K. Raman Nambiar with an introduction by N.P. Unni. Sriravivarma- 
samskrtagranthàvali. Sivapura, Kerala: Mangalodaya Printing Press, 1953-1954. 

Pranatosani of Ramatosana Bhattacarya. 3rd. printing. Calcutta: Jivananda Vidyasagara Bhattacarya, 
1898. 

Prayascittavidhi taught by Gargyapada. In Diksavidhi, NAK Ms 1-736, NGMPP B 32/12 (palm-leaf; 
Devanagart script), ff. 12r—. 

Prayascittasamuccaya of Trilocana$iva. IFP Ms T. 15C. 

Prayascittasamuccaya of Hrdayasiva. ULC ADD. 2833: palm-leaf; Newari script; dated AD 1157/8. 

Balikalpa. Oriental Manuscript Library, University of Kerala, T. 792 (paper; Devanagari), pp. 246— 
279. 

Bahurüpagarbhastotra assigned to the Lalitasvacchanda, with the commentary (-visamapada- 
samketa) of Anantagakti, ed. Sambhunath Razdàn. New Delhi: Sri Lal Bahadur Sastri Kendriya- 
Samskrta-Vidyapith, 1986. 

Balabharata of Rajasekhara, ed. Pandita Durgaprasada and Kasinatha Panduranga Paraba. 
Kavyamala 4, Pt. 2. Bombay: Nirnaya Sagara, 1887. 

Balaramayana of Rajasekhara, ed. Govinda Deva Sastri. Banaras: Medical Hall Press, 1869. 

Brhatkathāmañjarī of Ksemendra, ed. Sivadatta and Kāśīnāth Pandurang Parab. Kavyamala 69. 
Bombay: Pandurang Jawaji, 1931. 

Brhatkalottara. NAK MS 4-139, NGMPP A 43/1: palm-leaf; Pala script; AD 1161. 

Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, with the commentary of Bhattotpala, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi. 2 parts. 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series 10. Banaras: Lazarus, 1895. 

Brahmayamala. — Picumata. 

Brahmayamala. A —1FP MS T. 522: a South-Indian matrpratisthatantram in 69 Patalas. B= UNIV. 
TRIVANDRUM Ms 11170: paper; Devanagari transcript; an incomplete South-Indian matrprati- 
sthatantram, breaking off in the fifth Patala. 

Bhavacudamani, the commentary of Bhatta Vidyakantha on the Mayasamgraha. Raghunath Temple 
MSS Library, Jammu, Ms 5291: paper; Kashmirian Devanagari. 

Bhavandpurusottama of ‘Ratnakheta’ Srinivasabhatta, ed. S. Swaminatha Sastri with a Sanskrit 
introduction. Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Series 167. Thanjavur: D. Gangappa, 1979. 

Bhuvanamálinikalpavisamapadavivrti of $rivatsa. SBB-PK, OA HS OR. 12231: paper; Sàradà script. 

Bhairavivardhamanaka, a hymn to Bhairavi on 51a and 53a-b of the Cambridge Paramesvara codex 
of AD 819. 

Bhogakarika of Sadyojyotis with the commentary (-vrtti) of Aghorasiva. — Astaprakarana. 

Makuta (Virasaiva): Makutagama: Kriyapada & Caryapada, ed. Vrajavallabha Dvivedi, English 
translation and notes by Rama Ghose. Varanasi: Shaiva Bharati Shodha Pratishthanam, 1996. 

Matangapáramesvaragama (Vidyapada) with the commentary (Matangavrtti) of Bhatta Ramakantha 
IL ed. N. R. Bhatt. Publications de l'IFI 56. Pondicherry: IFI, 1977; Matangaparamesvaragama 
(Kriyapada, Yogapaáda et Caryapada) with the commentary of Bhatta Ramakantha II, ed. N. R. 
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Bhatt. Publications de l'IFI 65. Pondicherry: IFI, 1982. 

Matangavrtti + Matangapáramesvaragama. 

Matasara. NAK MS 3-379, NGMPP B 28/16: palm-leaf; Pala script; probably 12th century. 

Manthanabhairava, Siddhakhanda. Scans courtesy of Sam Fogg Rare Books & Manuscripts, London; 
palm-leaf; Pala script; 491 folios; probably 12th century. Present location unknown. 

Mayasamgraha. NAK MS 1-1537, NGMPP A 31/18: palm-leaf; Newari script; incomplete. 

Mahakalasamhita, Kamakalakanda, ed. Gopinatha Kaviraja, Allahabad: Ganganath Jha Kendriya 
Samskrt Vidyapith, 1971; Guhyakalikhanda, ed. Kisornath Jha, 3 parts, Allahabad: Ganganath 
Jha Kendriya Samskrt Vidyapith, 1976, 1977, 1979. 

Mahanayaprakasa by an unknown Kashmirian author, ed. K. Simbasgiva Sastri. rss 130, Citrodaya- 
maíijart 19. Trivandrum, 1937. 

Mahanayaprakasa of Kulacarya Arnasimha. NAK Ms 5-358, NGMPP B 30/26 (‘Kalikakulapancasata- 
ka’), ff. 103v1—130r5: palm-leaf; Newari script. 

Mahànayaprakása of Sitikantha in Old Kashmiri with a Sanskrit commentary, ed. Mukunda Rama 
Sastri. ksrs 21. Bombay, 1918. 

Mahapurana of Puspadanta, ed. P.L. Vaidya. 5 parts. Jüanapitha Muürtidevi Granthamala, 
Apabhramsa Grantha 15-18, 23. 2nd edition with a Hindi tr. by Devendra Kumara. New 
Delhi: Bharatiya Jnanapitha, 1979-1999. First published 1937-1941. 

Mahabharata, ed V. S. Sukthankar et al., since 1943 S. Belvalkar. 19 volumes. Pune: BORI, 1927— 
1959. 

Mahabhairavamangala. NAK MS 1-687, NGMPP B 27/21: palm-leaf; Licchavi script; probably 9th 
century. 

Mahayagapaddhati of Laksminathasastrin (Ambikanandanatha). FOGG ms. 

Mahaàrthakramapaficakamantrapaddhati. — Püjakanda. 

Maharthamanjari of Mahe$varananda with auto-commentary (-parimala), ed. T. Ganapati Sastri. TSS 
66. Trivandrum, 1919. 

Mahaàrthamülasamketasütra of Parasambhudeva. IFP Ms T. 1027, pp. 90-91. 

Mahaàlaksmiratnakos$a, Adhyayas 82-87. 1FP Ms T. 578ii (pp. 14-40). On the Amnayamantras. 

Mahotsavavidhi of Aghorasiva, ed. C. Swaminatha Sivacarya. Madras: South-Indian Archakar Asso- 
ciation, 1974. 

Matrsadbhava. Oriental Manuscript Library, University of Kerala, T. 792: paper; Devanagari; 2800 
granthas; incomplete; no date. It comprises the Matrsadbhava from its beginning but breaking 
off incomplete in the 28th Patala (pp. 1—246). See also Balikalpa. 

Manasollasa of Some$vara, ed. G. K. Shrigondekar. 3 volumes. Gos 28, 84, 138. Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1925, 1929, 1961. 

Malinivijayottaratantra, ed. Madhusüdana Kaula Śāstrī. ksrs 37. Srinagar, 1922. 

Malinislokavarttika: Malinivijayavarttika of Abhinavagupta, ed. Madhusudan Kaul. Ksrs 32. Srina- 
gar, 1921. See also HANNEDER 1998. 

Mudralaksana (cited in Nirmalamani’s commentary Prabha on the Kriyakramadyotika of Aghorasi- 
va), ed. S. S. Janaki. Mayiladuturai: International Institute of Saiva Siddhànta Research, 1986. 

Mrgendra, Vidyapada and Yogapada, with the commentary (-vrtti) of Bhatta Narayanakantha, ed. 
Madhusudan Kaul. Ksrs 50. Srinagar, 1930; Kriyapada and Caryapada, with the commentary 
(-vrtti) of Bhatta Narayanakantha, ed. N. R. Bhatt. Publications de l'IFI 23. Pondicherry: IFI, 
1962. 

Mrgendravrttidipika of Aghorasivacarya on Bhatta Narayanakantha’s Mrgendratantravrtti, ed. Na. 
Krsnasastrin and K. M. Subrahmanyaéàstrin. Sivagamasiddhantaparipalanasaigha Publications 
12. Devakottai: Sivàgamasiddhàntaparipalanasaügha, 1928. 

Mrgendrapaddhati of Aghorasiva with the commentary (-vyakhya) of Vaktra$ambhu IFP Ms T. 1021. 

Merutantra, ed. Raghunathasastri Ojhà. Bombay: Khemaràja Srikrsnadasa, 1990. First published in 
1908. 

Moksakarika of Sadyojyotis with the commentary (-vrtti) of Ramakantha II. — Astaprakarana. 

Mohacürottara. NAK 5-1977, NGMPP A 182/2: paper; Nepalese Devanagari. 

Mohasürottara. — Mohacürottara. 

Yamaprakarana of Visuddhamuni, ed. C. D. Dalal, as an appendix of his edition of the Ganakarika- 
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ratnatika, pp. 24—25. 

Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja. — PINGREE 1979. 

Yasastilaka of Somadevasüri with the commentary of Srutadevasüri, ed. Sivadatta, Vasudeva Laxman 
Sastri Panasikar, and Kāśīnātha Pandurang. Kavyamala 70. Bombay: Nirnayasagar. 1903-1916. 
Cod. = BORI Ms 230 of 19012-1907: paper; Devanagari. 

Yamalatantra. IFP MS T. 142b (pp. 20-28). 

Yuddhajayarnava. A = Kesar Library 69, NGMPP c 6/6: palm-leaf; Newari script; AD 1061; B =NAK 
MS 1-72, NGMPP B 27/6: palm-leaf; Newari script. 

Yogaratnàvali of Paramagaivacarya Srikanthasambhu. IFP Ms T. 993: copied from a palm-leaf Ms of 
c. AD 1700 written in the Tulu script from the Udupi District of Karnataka. 

Yoginihrdaya with the commentaries of Amrtananda (-dipika) and Bhaskararaya (-setubandha). ed. 
Gopinath Kaviraj, 2nd ed. (Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala 7), Varanasi: Varasaneya Sanskrit 
Vishwavidyalaya, 1963. 

Yonigahvara. ASB G 1000; palm-leaf; Newari script. 

Ratnatika. — Ganakarika. 

Ratnatrayapariksà of Srikantha with the commentary (Ratnollekhini) of Aghorasiva. In Astaprakara- 
na ed. Vrajavallabha Dviveda (Varanasi: Sampurnananda Sanskrit University, 1988), pp. 147— 
202. 

Rasaratnasamuccaya of Vagbhata, ed. Purusottam Govind Ranade. Anandasramasamskrtagrantha- 
vali 115. Poona: Anandasrama, 1941. 

Rasasvacchanda. NAK Ms 1-248, NGMPP A 222/6: thyasaphu; Newari script; fragment (10 folios); no 
date. 

Rasarnava, ed. P. C. Ray and Hariscandra Kaviratna. Bibliotheca Indica 174. Calcutta: Baptist 
Mission Press, 1910. 

Rajatarangini of Kalhana, ed. M. A. Stein. Reprint. Delhi: Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 1960. First 
published in 1892. 

Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandin with a commentary of unknown authorship — SHASTRI and 
Basak 1969. 

Ramayana of Valmiki, ed. G. H. Bhatt et al. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1960-1975. 

Rudrasánti. NGMPP A 256/44 ii (f. 8v6—26v8; ends: iti $rirudrasanti mahamaridurbhiksaprasantivi- 
dhim samapta). 

Rurujidvidhanapüjapaddhati. GOML MS R 3365, SR 1865: paper; Malayalam script; transcribed in 
1920—1921 from a Ms of the Raja of Chirakkal. 

Rauravasütrasamgraha. Edited as chapters of the Vidyapada in Rauravagama, ed. N. R. Bhatt (3 
vols, Publications de l'IFI 18. Pondicherry: IFI, 1961—1988), vol. 1, pp. 1-16 and 175-194. 

Laksanasamgraha: Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya of Vairocana, 2 parts, ed. Damodarasarman and 
Babukrsnasarman. Kathmandu: Rastriyabhilekhalaya, Vikrama 2023 and 2025 [AD 1966 and 
1968]. 

Laksmidhara: the commentary of Laksmidhara on the Saundaryalahart. In Saundaryalahart of 
Sankarabhagavatpada with Commentaries, ed. A. Kuppuswami (Delhi: Nag), 1991. 

Laghvikamnaya. NAK MS 5-877/57, NGMPP A 41/3: palm-leaf; Newari script; AD 1037/8. 

Lalitaparamarahasya. ULC MS ADD. 2477: paper; a cursive Sarada script. Thus wrongly titled in the 
library’s handwritten list of uncatalogued Mss. Contains a Paddhati for regular Saiva worship 
(nityapüjà) followed (f. 15r) by a Paddhati for Saiva worship on festal days (naimittikapijja). 

Lingadharanacandrika of Nandikesvara with the commentary of Sivakumarasastrin, ed. Vrajaval- 
labha Dvivedi with a Hindi translation by Svàmi Sivananda. Sivadharmagranthamalà 31. 
Varanasi: Saivabharati Bhavana, 1988. 

Varunapaddhati of Varunasiva with the commentary (-vrtti) of Bhatta Sivottama. IFP Ms T. 143. 

Varunapaddhati of Varunasiva with the commentary (-vilocana) of Vedajfiana II. 1FP Ms T. 1034. Ed. 
T. Ganesan (Diksaprakarana only): Varunapaddhatih varunasivaviracita nigamajnanadesika- 
viracitavilocanakhyavyakhyasahita (diksaprakaranam). Pondicherry: French Institute, 2006. 

Varnasramacandrika, anon. IFP MS T. 533, pp. 1-114. 

Vatulasuddha (Virasaiva): Vatulasuddhagama, ed. H.P. Malledevaru. Mysore: Oriental Research 
Institute, 1983. 
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Vamakesvarimata with the commentary (-vivarana) of Rajanaka Jayaratha, ed. Madhusudan Kaul 
Shastri. KsTs 66, Srinagar, 1945. 

Vijnanakaumudi: the Vijfianabhairava with the commentary (Vijfianakaumudi) of Bhattaraka Ananda, 
ed. Mukunda Rama Sastri ksts 9. Bombay, 1918. 

Vijnanabhairava with the commentary (—uddyota) of Ksemaraja on vv. 1-23 and the commentary 
(-vivrti) of Sivopadhyaya on the rest, ed. Mukund Ram Sastri. ksrs 8. Bombay, 1918. 

Vitastamahatmya. Ms photographically reproduced in CHANDRA 1983, pp. 556-698 (paper; Sarada 
script; no date). 

Vimalavati of Vimalasiva. N = NAK MS 1-1536, NGMPP B 28/7: palm-leaf; Newari script; A = NAK MS 
1-131, NGMPP A 186/10: paper, Newari script. B= NAK MS 8-586, NGMPP A 187/1: paper; Newari 
script. 

Virüpaksapaficasikà with the commentary of Vidyacakravartin, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri. Tss 9. Trivan- 
drum, 1910. 

Virüpaksapaficasikatatparyanvayadipika of Harihara$arman. Mysore E 40819, Ms B. 169/2: paper: 
Telugu script. 

Vivekacintamani of Lingaraja. MYSORE E 41038, Ms P. 4945: palm-leaf: Telugu script. 
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